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A twelve outlet RADIOEAR installation in the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. This is a splendid installation for the reason that it brings every 
pupil’s voice approximately the same distance from the microphone. 


Fifty-one schools for the deaf now have from one to seven RADIOEARS each. 

All the DO and D series teaching sets now incorporate the work of three separate 
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and a connection for the radio by which almost every child formerly considered totally 
deaf can hear the radio. No batteries—operates entirely from house line. 
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Individual home and office RADIOEARS, $185 to $600. 
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RADIOEAR Miniature Earpiece and Adapter conforming to shape of ear are 
two of the latest developments from the RADIOEAR Laboratories. Take what you 
are now using to a RADIOEAR dealer and hear the difference. 
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OCTOBER, 1932 


The 1932 Summer Meeting 


Welcome to the Association 
TUESDAY, JULY 5 


HE meeting was called to order at 
8:20 P. M. in Room 100, Education 


Building, University of California 
at Los Angeles, by President Howard M. 
McManaway. 

Mr. McManaway spoke of the fact that, 
although the Association is more than 
forty years old, this was only the second 
meeting held in California. He introduced 
the speakers who offered greetings to the 
Association. 

From the City of Los Angeles: Mayor 
John C. Porter welcomed the members, 
expressed great pleasure that they had 
chosen Los Angeles for their meeting, and 
offered them the symbolical key of the 
city. 

From the University of California: Dr. 
Ernest C. Moore, Vice-President of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
offered a greeting from the University. He 
spoke of the rapid growth of the Univer- 
sity, which has been a part of the Uni- 
versity of California since 1919, when the 
Los Angeles State Normal School was in- 
corporated with the State University. He 
mentioned the large campus of 384 acres, 
and the fine, new substantial buildings, 
“built to last 2,000 years,” and earth- 
quake proof, “though all earthquakes are 
to be experimented with as they go 
along.” Dr. Moore expressed great inter- 
est in the work of the Association. 

President McManaway remarked that 
those who are actually in the work of the 
education of deaf children know that for 
a great many years it was quite difficult 


to persuade people that teachers of the 
deaf were really in the educational busi- 
ness. 

“In California,” he said, “the educators 
of deaf people seem to have been more 
successful than in many other sections of 
the United States, in selling themselves 
and the work they are doing to the pub- 
lic, and especially to those in public edu- 
cation generally.” 

He then introduced Miss Elizabeth 
Bates, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
who offered a greeting. 

From the City School System: Miss 
Bates remarked that deafness was the first 
type of handicap fer which special pro- 
vision was made in the Los Angeles edu- 
cational system. She said that in 1898 
the father of two little deaf boys appealed 
to the Board of Education for help in the 
education of his sons. This appeal, 
coupled with a petition from an associa- 
tion interested in deaf children resulted in 
the establishment of the first day class for 
the deaf in Los Angeles. 

“The same principles underlie the edu- 
cation of blind or deaf children as do 
that of seeing and hearing children,” said 
Miss Bates. She said that those on the 
western coast, being removed from the 
centers of training, felt the need of stimu- 
lation and help such as organizations of 
this kind can give, and that the Summer 
School would be of benefit to the Cali- 
fornia teachers as well as to the visitors. 

President McManaway introduced Mr. 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Superintendent of 
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the California School for the Deaf, who 
conveyed greetings. 

From the Program Committee: Mr. 
Stevenson called the Program Committee 
an All-American one, since Miss Ethel 
Hilliard is from New Jersey; Dr. McNeill, 
from Alabama; Mr. Edwin Peterson, from 
Saskatoon, Canada; Mr. Wright, from 
California; Mrs. Mary Hill, from Ne- 
braska, and Mrs. Davies, from Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

Miss Irene Short, Supervisor of the Los 
Angeles Oral Day School, gave a wel- 
come to the Association. 

From the Committee on Arrangements: 
Miss Short offered the services of all Cali- 
fornia teachers in the entertainment of 
guests and in offering information not 
only as to places about the city but as to 
the pronunciation of the names of places. 

“We don’t want you to go home and 
make the same mistake that one lady did 
who visited Los Angeles. She was just 
thrilled to death. She went back home 
and told her friends all about the wonder- 
ful places she had seen. ‘But,’ she said, 
‘the names of the mountains, towns and 
streets are never pronounced as they are 
spelled. For instance, take the little sea 
coast town of San Diego. They spell it 
L-a J-o-l-l-a, and, my dear, would you be- 
lieve it, they call it Ventura!” 

Superintendent Frank M. Driggs of the 
Utah School replied io the addresses of 
welcome. 

“I don’t know why a westerner should 
have been chosen to respond to these ad- 
dresses of welcome,” he said. “I have 
only come 802 miles to Los Angeles, and 
I drove all the way. I have a daughter 
here in the audience who has been a “na- 
tive” of your city for five years or more; 
the principal of the Los Angeles Day 
School is my sister-in-law; my mother-in- 
law lives in your city and has for twen- 
ty-one years—as a matter of fact, about 
one-half the population of the city of Los 
Angeles are relatives of mine.” 

Mr. Driggs referred to Los Angeles as 
the great melting pot city of the world, 
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and outlined the variety of interests which 
the city offers. He spoke especially of its 
fine schools, and of the advantages which 
the deaf enjoy there. He remarked that, 
although he had visited the schools for 
the deaf and the blind in foreign coun- 
tries the previous summer, he had not 
seen anything to compare with what 
America has to offer. He mentioned the 
improvements in educational methods in 
American schools for the deaf, particu- 
larly as regards the teaching of speech. 

“After all is said and done,” he said in 
conclusion, “the one great thing that 
stands out pre-eminently in my mind in 
the education of deaf children is the 
teaching of English. If there is 
thing that I would like to see in every 
school, and on every campus, and every- 
where where there are deaf children, it is 
a better use of common, ordinary, simple 
English. When once our deaf children 
are given English, English, English, then, 
Mr. Mayor, we will have the key that you 
have presented and that we will present, 
if you please, to the deaf children of the 
world, that will open the world to them. 

“We are on the threshold of a new 
scheme of education which is going to be 
brought about by investigation, by mea- 
surements and by research. Whether we 
like it or not, these things are going to 
come, and whether the teachers like it or 
not, the better teachers are prepared the 
better their salaries will be. And wheth- 
er you like it or not, you are going to be 
placed in classes, A teachers, B teachers, 
and C teachers, and graded according to 
your standards, your attainments, and 
your education. It is coming. We must 
prepare ourselves for these steps in the 
education of the deaf.” 

“Perhaps the greatest and most ambi- 
tious task ever attempted by any nation in 
the world,” said President McManaway, 
“was the attempt to educate all of the 
children of all the people.” 

He then introduced the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Cali- 


one 


fornia. 
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Making Proper Educational Opportunity 
Available for All 


By Hon. Viertinc KErRsEY 


HE teachers of the state of Califor- 
| nia earnestly welcome you, for it is 
from such gatherings and through 
occasions of this sort that they come to 
know more and more of that which you 
are so excellently doing. As they know 
more of it, they understand it, accept it, 
prepare for it, and participate with you in 
it. They will be interested all through the 
state to know the records of your activi- 
ties here; they will be watching for that 
direction and suggestion from you which 
pertains to their particular service. 

We are keenly concerned, these days, 
about the democratic character of educa- 
tion, which, after all, is the most impor- 
tant characteristic of all education. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, much of 
the present democracy in education has 
been accomplished. Possibly there has 
been no period more challenging or more 
distressing than the present period of eco- 
nomic stress. The democracy of our edu- 
cational program, as the latest addition to 
that program, is subject to the first re- 
duction, but we are struggling to preserve 
all funds and all programs that contribute 
to this democratic aspect of education. At 
the same time, we are striving to main- 
tain a wholesome, constructive progress in 
every phase of education. 


Opportunities Not Equal 


The question of equally available oppor- 
tunity accessible to individuals in terms 
of their needs is the most difficult educa- 
tional question for us to consider at the 
present time. Every child in the state of 
California is said to have an equal oppor- 
tunity to attend the state school, and 
every child in many of our cities is said 
to have an equal opportunity to attend 
classes that are provided, but if the 
opportunity is really to be equal, it 


must be available, and this problem of 
availability is one that we have to solve. 
In California, the difficulties of distance, 
of distribution of population, and the need 
for fairness in distribution of costs, have 
presented one obstacle to equality and 
availability of educational opportunity. 

Another problem is to make the special 
aspects of education, represented by the 
various activities that engage you and 
others, a part of the whole educational 
program. These special activities have 
been too long separated from the regular 
program. We need the cooperation of all 
points of view involved in administration, 
instruction, and finance. Special educa- 
tion should be a part of the program of 
the entire state. 


A Problem for the State 


In this respect, education, in all of its 
varying phases of activity, is coming to 
be more and more a state function. Not 
that we are going to have centralized con- 
trol of administration, or centralized dic- 
tation of policies and plan. We must have, 
however, an equal burden of cost and an 
equal availability of opportunity. The 
matter of educational finance is more 
nearly a_ state-wide problem, when it 
comes to application of special opportuni- 
ties, than it is a local problem. 

There is another aspect of this state- 
wide point of view in special education— 
that is the question of our public relations 
responsibility. We must not only be 
group-conscious of our responsibility in 
our particular activities, but we must see 
that all our citizens are conscious of the 
importance of this phase of education. 

The development of a special phase of 
educational responsibility goes through 
certain stages before it becomes an in- 
tegral part of the state school system. 
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There is, first, the promotional stage. Of 
course, any phase of special educational 
activity should retain continually certain 
promotional aspects, but it will be neither 
available if it remains 
long in a promotional stage. In this par- 
ticular time of financial stress, when the 
superintendent or principal is particularly 
interested in determining what his needs 
are, it is distressing to find these needs 
decided by some one who is merely in 
control of the purse-strings. There is this 
continuous demand presented to us_ by 
those who are exercising fiscal control 
over educational procedure, and special 
education is subject to serious review to 
see that the promotional aspects are at the 
very minimum and that it is basically es- 
sential in nature. 


democratic nor 


Evaluate Your Work 


The second stage of educational pro- 
cedure is that of evaluation. In a period 
of stress, again, the demand continually 
comes: Give us an evaluation of this thing 
that you are doing; give us a thorough- 
going report of value received for expen- 
diture of time and money. Some of our 
special education activities have come to 
the evaluation stage without completing 
the report. Would it not be very well for 
you to supply true, clear, simply ex- 
pressed evaluations of the things that en- 
gage your activities, energies and enthusi- 
asm? 

The third period is the readjusting pe- 
riod. It is demanded of us in public 
service in some instances to readjust to a 
reduced financial budget, or to be ab- 
sorbed into another department, or even 
to eliminate our work. I wonder whether 
it would not be valuable if there could 
come to those responsible for educational 
development a clear statement of readjust- 
ments being made at the present time in 
terms of a changed philosophy, a changed 
purpose, a changed acceptance of respon- 
sibility. Readjustment, as the business 
man would say, is good for almost any 
organization. 
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The fourth stage is that of acceptance. 
In order to have acceptance on the part 
of superintendents, principals, supervi- 
sors, and those who make the final ap- 
proval of the budget, it is necessary that 
they have a clearly stated program in 
terms of readjustment, based upon a sen- 
sible evaluation, retaining such programs 
of promotion as may be necessary, but 
clearly eliminating the promotional as- 
pects that are unnecessary. 

Special education is not for a special 
mode of living in a natural world, but 
for the most natural mode of living in 
that natural world. That concept has not 
yet prevailed in many phases of special 
education. 

There are some personal questions that 
I should ask of a national association so 
that I may have them answered when the 
budget is carried to the state legislature. 
Upon what aspects of our field of special 
education can we stipulate agreement? In 
nearly every field of special education, 
you find this group, that group, another 
group. In many instances, they are whole- 
some, but unless there is common stipu- 
lation agreed to by all the groups, rash 
conflict frequently takes place. Common 
points of agreement are necessary in al- 
most every program of special education. 


Plan for the Future 


,Another question is, What are the char- 
acteristics of our program for accomplish- 
ment on a long term basis of planning? 
It is interesting and valuable to know 
what we should like to do tomorrow, what 
we should like to do next year and the 
year after that. At the present time we 
are particularly involved in long-term 
planning in all fields of special education. 

The third question is, What are the 
agencies upon which we really link our 
activities? Are we to be apart as an 
agency, or are there common points of 


agreement of contact, of relationship, 


common expressions of energies that can 
be pooled and that will strengthen all of 
I am almost tempted to 


our activities? 
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ask this question: How many principals 
of regular elementary schools are there 
in this group? I wonder how many of 
them received invitations to be present. 
I wonder how many principals of junior 
colleges, of high schools or heads of de- 
partments of specialized activities in all 
the fields of secondary education are here, 
or know that this group is meeting or 
know that it makes any difference to them 
or to you whether either of us exists in a 
reorganized program of educational ac- 
tivity. What have the regular, everyday 
classroom teachers in the state of Califor- 
nia to do with your program? 


Are Opportunities Equal? 

The fourth question is this: What is 
the definition of the so-called “full life” 
for those receiving the advantages of our 
plan for educational opportunity? Have 
we drawn any lines? Have the lines that 
have been drawn, been drawn without our 
permission? Is there still a stratified so- 
cial relationship, social acceptance, indus- 
trial opportunity, economic outlook, for 
the group that we represent as compared 
with others? Have we erased those lines? 
What are we doing to erase them in our 
program for the future? 

The teachers of the state of California 
have indicated much interest in their par- 
ticular problems as regards their respon- 
sibility in this field that engages you. | 
commend to you an acquaintance with 
those teachers. I do not know them in- 
timately and as well as I should like to 
know them. Sometimes I| think that one 
who is the head of a school or head of a 
department is never permitted to know 
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well those who work with him or her in 
special activities. But I do know of the 
manner in which they perform their task; 
I do know of the position of leadership 
accorded to those from California who are 
here on the platform. I trust that if there 
are contributions which we can make at 
the present, in the future—at any time— 
you will feel that we are as glad to serve 
you as we are to welcome you and to have 
you as our guests. The State Department 
of Education will be at your direction 
and at your service at this time as well as 
in later periods. 


President McManaway thanked Mr. 
Kersey on behalf of the Association, re- 
marking: 

“Your address has been a very chal- 
lenging one. Some of the problems which 
you have brought up we hope to tackle 
this week. We have not sufficiently sold 
our work to educators in other fields and 
in the general field of education, as indi- 
cated by the absence of principals of 
schools, junior colleges, and high schools. 
I sometimes think we have not sufficiently 
defined our objectives, as you have inti- 
mated. We have not sufficiently consid- 
ered the extent to which our objectives are 
identically the same as in the general 
field of education. I hope that during 
this week we can come nearer to an 
answer to some of the problems which 
you have raised.” 

President McManaway then announced 
the program for the week, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned. 
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Speech: Reports; Observations; Experiments 


WEDNESDAY MORNING MEETING, JULY 6 


The meeting was balled to order 
Wednesday, July 6, 1932, at 10:10, by 
Miss Clara E. Newlee, Chairman. 

Miss Newlee said, “It seems particular- 
ly fitting that our keynote at this meeting 
should be Speech. It is the keynote and 
center of our interest in this Association 
work. It is the business of all of us, but 
sometimes it happens that what is every- 


body’s business is nobody’s business. So 
the President and the committees have 
very wisely planned for a special commit- 
tee on speech in the Association to see 
that all points are very carefully followed 
up and worked out. It is especially fit- 
ting that Miss Leonard, the Principal of 
the Clarke School for the Deaf should 


give us this report.” 


Report of the Committee on Speech 


By Bessie N. LEONARD 


EFORE I was asked to serve as tem- 
Borers chairman of the Speech Com- 

mittee, a letter had been sent out to 
the members of the committee in which 
each was asked: 
(1) What new methods of speech teach- 
ing, if any, do you believe to be 
worthy of further study and develop- 
ment? 
What well known and long used 
methods of speech teaching do you 
believe should be continued or re- 
emphasized ? 
What action do you think could 
profitably be undertaken by the As- 
sociation as an organization to fur- 
ther promote the teaching of speech 
to the deaf? 

From the replies which were received, 
we make the following report: 

In answer to Question 1: “What new 
methods of speech teaching, if any, do 
you believe to be worthy of further study 
and development? 

There seems to be no actually new 
method of teaching speech, but experience 
has led some teachers to increase the em- 
phasis on certain phases. 


(2) 


(3) 


Acoustic Training 
1. From the beginning, many of our 


schools have considered and made use of 
the the 
Even the recognition and use of bone- 
conduction is not new. Friends of Dr. 
Bell recall that he communicated with his 
mother in her old age almost entirely by 


residual hearing of children. 


bone conduction, placing his lips against 
her forehead over the left eye. He urged 
repeatedly greater use of the Dentophone 
(the hard rubber fan). Recent inventions 
for amplifying sound waves to be received 
by air conduction and by bone conduction 
give us a much broader field and offer 
greater opportunities for training the 
residual hearing. With a bone conduct- 
ing attachment to the audiometer, we can 
now definitely ascertain those children 
whose audition is greater by means of 
bone conduction than by means of air 
conduction. Since this is possible, let us 
consider more carefully the type of deaf- 
ness in the individual child and adjust 
our acoustic work accordingly. Nor should 
we neglect to use, whenever possible, the 
unamplified voice. We believe that auric- 


ular work of the type suited to the indi- 
vidual should be given to every child 
possessed of even very slight hearing. 
All this attention to hearing should be 
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considered primarily for the purpose of 
improving speech. Let us not be satis- 
fied with a monotone when there is the 
possibility of improving inflection and 


accent. 
Rhythm 


2. Rhythm work as related to speech 
seems well worthy of continuation, if we 
keep our piano tones soft and the pupils’ 
voices soft. 

One teacher writes: 

“We have a special teacher of voice 
culture and rhythm in this school, and 
with the exception of two classes, who have 
this work with their own grade teacher, 
she gives a period at the piano of one- 
half hour each day of rhythm and voice 
culture to the primary classes, and two 
three-quarter hour periods a week to the 
grammar grades. These periods are not 
taken up entirely in teaching songs and 
folk dancing, although we do a certain 
amount of each, but much of the time is 
spent in teaching accent and phrasing by 
By this means we 
have been able to get good results in 
accent and inflection with some of our 
totally deaf children. 

“The grade teachers hand in to the 
special teacher lists of words, which come 
up from day to day in the studies of 
geography, history, current events and 
language. The difficult words are care- 
fully marked and divided and the proper 
accent drilled on at the piano. We begin 
this work in the preparatory class, in fact, 


means of vibration. 


as soon as the pupils begin to speak.” 


Touch 


3. Touch has, from the earliest intro- 
duction of the oral method in this coun- 
try, played a part in the development of 
speech, but just now it is being used in- 
creasingly as illustrated in the “Tadoma 
Method” of Miss Alcorn. This we believe 
worthy of further study. Let us here 
warn our friends, however, as does Miss 
Alcorn, to beware of all exaggeration and 
constriction. 
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4. The committee feels that an increase 
in the practice of recording the pupils’ 
speech at regular intervals on records 
similar to those of the Victrola as by the 
speak-o-phone is advisable. Comparison 
of a child’s speech at different periods 
can thus be made and definite improve- 
ment or loss noted. 


Element Method Best 


Question 2: What well known and long 
used methods of speech teaching do you 
believe should be continued or re-em- 
phasized ? 

1. The committee knows of no better 
method of speech teaching to follow than 
the element method. The knowledge of 
a definite position for the production of 
each sound seems necessary as the frame- 
work for good speech. We urge its con- 
tinuance, and also the early combining 
of these elements into syllables, words 
and phrases so that the speech will be 
rapid and natural. 

2. From one of the schools comes a re- 
emphasis of an old plan of getting better 
voices in young children. 

“We enter pupils in this school at an 
early age and before we attempt any for- 
mal work on elements, we give exercises 
in voice work, principally babbling. If 
a child has hearing, we make use of it by 
having him imitate through his hearing, 
babbling and vowel sounds. Even with 
a very young child, this helps in getting 
better voice.” 

3. In some schools strong emphasis is 
wisely laid upon familiarity with and use 
of “diagrams.” These are advised es- 
pecially for corrective work in the inter- 
mediate grades. Characters in Visible 
Speech, taught not as arbitrary symbols 
but as abbreviated diagrams, might well 
be used as a review and an inspiration in 
older classes. 

Question 3: What action do you think 
could profitably be undertaken by the 
Association as an organization to further 
promote the teaching of speech to the 


deaf? 
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1. We can suggest nothing better for 
the Association to do than to continue 
conducting summer schools and securing 
the best teachers of speech in the pro- 
fession to give courses in speech teaching. 
Every school should encourage its teach- 
ers to attend these 
least once in three or four years, and take 


summer sessions at 
the course or courses as an essential part 
of their work. 

2. We suggest also that the Association 
encourage the separation of the orally 
taught deaf children from the manually 
taught pupils in playgrounds and shops, 
Might this 
not be the opportune time to get as Super- 
visors, House Mothers or Advisors, trained 
teachers of the deaf? 


as well as in the class room. 


Discussion 


PRESIDENT McMANAwWaAy called for an 
active discussion of the report. He asked 
all teachers who had had any auricular 
work in their classes, either with or with- 
out amplification, to hold up their hands. 
Approximately twenty responded. To the 
had _ experi- 
three re- 


question as to how many 
mented with bone conduction, 
sponded. 

To an inquiry from Mr. SHERMAN K, 
SMITH as to the type of machine for bone 
conduction, Miss LEONARD replied that the 
2A audiometer was the one used chiefly, 
although much work had been done with 
the instrument formerly known as_ the 
Phipps Unit, which had been found very 
helpful by various well known hard of 
hearing persons. 

There were questions as to how many 
schools were using Miss Alcorn’s method, 
and how information in regard to it 
might be obtained. Miss ADELAIDE BryscH 
stated that a pamphlet in regard to it 
had been issued by the Detroit School. 
Miss NEWLEE stated that Miss Alcorn was 
training other teachers to use the method. 
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References were made to the article about 
the Tadoma method in the May VoLta 
Review and that about Miss Upham’s 
work in the June issue. Mr. SHERMAN 
SMITH expressed interest in the work done 
by Miss Kennedy and Mrs. Browne at 
their laboratory in Concord. He spoke 
of one case of a woman whose hearing 
had been reeducated to a remarkable de- 
gree through using the Phipps Unit, and 
of two cases of young children whose 
understanding of speech has been devel- 
oped through the use of the Unit. Miss 
NEWLEE stated that Mrs. Browne and Miss 
Kennedy are working out very carefully 
a method of using the unit with children. 

Mr. NorMAN T. McManaway described 
the presentation before the American 
Academy of Sciences this spring of the 
bone conduction instrument invented by 
Dr. Frederick Bedell of Cornell Univer- 
sity. He stated that the instrument was 
much more expensive than the Phipps 
unit, but suggested that the fact that Cor- 
nell is giving serious attention to the de- 
velopment of bone conduction might offer 
promise of further improvement in the 
instruments from the physicist’s stand- 
point, 

Miss NEWLEE then commented on Miss 
Leonard’s report that new 
method suggested or known for teaching 
“That,” said, 
“points to one thing. If there is no new 
method, it would seem to be indicated at 
this point, as perhaps at any point in 
our educational work, that we should re- 
new our zeal and our energy in applying 
the methods that we do know. Perhaps 
we could get more and better speech if 
we used all the methods that we do know 
with a little more zeal and a little more 
toward the betterment and im- 


there is no 


speech to the deaf. she 


energy 


provement of the children’s speech.” 


She then introduced Mrs. Wolf, of the 


California School. 
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Impressions Gained Through Visits to Schools for 
the Deaf in Europe 


By Epna Lone Wor 


as possible in the time allotted to 

me, I am going to discuss the educa- 
tion of the deaf in Europe under two 
main headings: 

1. A brief description of my impres- 
sions of the schools which I visited. 

2. A discussion of the Belgian Method. 

Under the first topic I wish to em- 
phasize the word impressions. My visits 
to the various schools were of necessity 
brief. Therefore I can only bring to you 
my own personal impressions of those 
particular schools. My statements must 
by no means be considered generalizations 
on the education of the deaf in Europe 
or in any particular country. 

I was fortunate enough to have the op- 
portunity of visiting six schools, each in 
a different country. The first was St. 
Joseph’s Institution at Dublin, Ireland. 
This school was visited one afternoon dur- 
ing the latter part of last August, and 
unfortunately, the children were not in 
the classrooms at the time. I was shown 
every courtesy by the Rev. Brother John- 
son, director of the school and a most 
enthusiastic educator. There were about 
120 pupils in the school and the teaching 
was done entirely by means of signs and 
finger spelling. However, those children 
having some hearing were given instruc- 
tion in speech by one of the Brothers out- 
side of the regular school hours. 

A most interesting feature of this school 
was the fact that all classroom instruction 
is carried on in one large room or au- 
ditorium. The separate classes were 
grouped around tables which formed a 
hollow square. (I have a pamphlet here 
showing a picture of the classroom.) 
Brother Johnson assured me that instead 
of being detrimental to good discipline 
the arrangement had just the opposite 
effect in that the small children learned 


2 ORDER to bring as much to you 


to get down to work and to give good 
attention within two or three days by fol- 
lowing the example of the older children. 

The language teaching is based on a 
series of hand painted charts, painted by 
a former pupil of the school, and ar- 
ranged in a graduated series covering the 
language principles to be taken up 
throughout the course of instruction in the 
school. These charts were attractive, very 
carefully and definitely worked out and 
formed a kind of course of study for the 
school. I understand that these charts 
and notes on the method are to be pub- 
lished in book form in the near future. 
The course of instruction is completed in 
about seven years and by that time, I was 
told the children are able to express 
themselves, by means of writing, in sim- 
ple clear English. Brother Johnson had 
tremendous enthusiasm for his work and 
methods and felt that the results were 
highly satisfactory. 

The next school that I visited was the 
City School for the Deaf in Berlin—a day 
school. Here, of course, the atmosphere 
was entirely different, as the method of 
instruction was completely oral through- 
out the school. I spent two mornings 
here and visited several of the classes. 
There are about 220 pupils in the school. 
The most interesting phase of the work 
in this school is the fact that speech in- 
struction begins with entire words rather 
than the separate sounds and all speech 
is always connected with language. !n 
other words, anything that the child at- 
tempts to say has meaning for him. The 
speech is taught entirely through imita- 
tion at the time a language lesson is be- 
ing given. If the child has difficulty with 
a particular sound, work on that sound is 
given then and there. This method 
seemed to me to require great exaggera- 
tion of movement on the part of the 
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teacher, which was to some extent imitated 
by the child in the lower classes, but this 
fault seems to be overcome by the chil- 
dren as they progress, probably due to 
the greater fluency of speech that is di- 
rectly associated with and used as _ lan- 
guage. The speech in the upper classes 
of this school was splendid. 

Instruction in English is given to the 
older children for 3 years. I visited one 
of these classes. The children asked me 
questions in English which I understood 
perfectly and they got my answers with 
no difficulty, by means of lipreading. 

The instruction in speech in the kinder- 
garten interested me very much, as the 
procedure has long seemed to me the ideal 
way of carrying on work with our small 
children, although I have never seen or 
heard of its being put into practice be- 
fore. I am referring to an arrangement 
whereby there are two teachers for the 
beginning class. In the kindergarten of 
the Berlin School some of the children 
were only three years old. They had a 
teacher who gave her entire time to the 
children throughout the school day—giv- 
ing them occupational work, games, and 
all sorts of activities. A special teacher 
came in for two hours and devoted his 
entire time to speech—always connected 
with language even with these little chil- 
dren. 

Another interesting phase of the work 
in this school was the grading. In almost 
all cases the children remain with the 
same teacher for seven years. This leads 
to widely divergent methods in view of 
the fact that each teacher differs a little 
in his idea and way of doing things. 
Under such a system the individual teach- 
er is free to experiment a little more 
along individual lines. Naturally, in this 
connection the question comes to mind of 
what becomes of a class if it happens to 
get a poor teacher. I was very much 


interested in this point and asked a great 
many questions in all the schools that | 
visited, since the practice of having the 
children remain from 3 to 7 years with 
the same teacher was more or less general 
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on the continent. There seems to be much 
less chance of poor teaching there than 
here for the following reasons: 

1. The profession is smaller, since the 
countries are smaller and the teacher 
training centers are usually national in 
character, well organized, and well estab- 
lished. 

2. The training requirements and stand- 
ards are higher than they have been here 
in the past. In Berlin the teacher must 
prepare himself to teach in the regular 
schools for hearing children; and anyone 
familiar with the educational system of 
Germany knows that this is a thorough 
preparation. He must then successfully 
teach for at least 3 years. If he has an 
interest in special education, he may then 
take two years’ training to teach the deaf 
in a nationally recognized training center. 

3. In almost all cases the teachers are 
men, and by the time they have special- 
ized in the education of the deaf, the work 
has become a career to them. Because 
of the freedom given to work out one’s 
own ideas it becomes a matter of pride 
to show results over a period of years. 

4. These men usually settle down in the 
school, establish homes in the vicinity, 
etc., and therefore there are not the many 
changes, upheavals and readjustments, on 
the part of both teacher and pupil that 
we often find at the beginning of our 
school year here. 

:To the teachers to whom I talked in the 
schools on the continent it was almost 
incomprehensible that we changed classes 
every year. They could not understand 
how we accomplished anything under 
such circumstances. 

Although the Berlin school was a day 
school, trades were taught, such as domes: 
tic science, sewing, book binding, and 
manual training. 

Another interesting phase of educational 
work in Berlin was the fact that six 
schools for the hard of hearing have been 
established in different parts of the city. 

The next school that I visited was in 
Zurich, Switzerland. It was a residential 
school supported by the Canton of Zurich 
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and had splendid up-to-date buildings and 
very pleasant surroundings. There were 
about 90 pupils enrolled. 

I was taken through the school, saw the 
children at play and busy at their various 
duties. We stopped and conversed with 
them informally. A friend accompanied 
me who was German but was totally un- 
familiar with the deaf. She found the 
speech splendid. In this school, the chil- 
dren stayed with one teacher for 4 years 
and then with another for 5 years. 

Trades were not taught in the school, 
but arrangements were made whereby 
the children entered trade schools with 
hearing children in the city of Zurich. 
The authorities felt that this was a very 
satisfactory arrangement as it provided 
further motive and incentive to the chil- 
dren to perfect and use their speech and 
lipreading. 

Here again the teachers had trained for 
and successfully taught in schools for the 
hearing before taking up the special work 
for the deaf. 

Another school visited was one of the 
London County Council day schools. The 
children go to these schools for about six 
years and then are transferred to a resi- 
dential school outside the city for the 
rest of their work and for their instruc- 
tion in trades. The work was entirely 
oral and the methods somewhat similar to 
those used in our schools, but with less 
stress on formal language instruction. 
Several of the teachers at that time were 
making a study of the Belgian Method, 
but the school had not yet adopted it. 

The remaining two schools that I vis- 
ited conducted all their primary work 
according to the Belgian Method. These 
were the National Institute at Paris and 
the National Institute at Genoa, Italy. 
I was unable to see classroom work in 
Paris as my visit came on the day that 
classes are dismissed for religious in- 
struction. 

In Genoa the school is residential and 
has about 110 pupils. The school re- 
ceives some help from the Government 
but is supported mainly by a religious 
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order and by various other benefactors. 

The instruction carried on by the priests 
and sisters was entirely oral. Here again 
the speech was excellent and readily un- 
derstood by my Italian friends who were 
also quite unfamiliar with the deaf. The 
director of the school, Padre Beltrame, 
was not yet prepared to state that the 
Belgian Method was superior to other 
methods as his school had so recently de- 
cided to try it. He felt that the results 
thus far were gratifying and informed me 
that the schools throughout Belgium and 
France were enthusiastic about it and that 
more and more schools were trying it 
throughout Europe. 

The teacher training centers are at 
Milan and Naples. All teachers must 
teach successfully in schools for the hear- 
ing and then take two years’ work at 
either of these training centers. 

The children enter school in Genoa 
when they are 5 years old and they may 
stay until they are 18 years of age. The 
following trades were taught: book bind- 
ing, printing, shoe making, carpentry, 
sewing, knitting and lace making. The 
children had a natural spontaneity in 
their use of speech One attractive child 
about 15 years of age called out quite 
spontaneously a greeting to all the deaf 
children in America and it was most in- 
teresting to see even the tiny babies give 
the Fascist salute as we entered or left a 
classroom. 

I now come to my second topic, a brief 
discussion of the Belgian Method. 

The Belgian Method is a system of 
education worked out by Dr. Ovide Dec- 
roly, a physician, psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogist and teacher, connected with the uni- 
versity of Brussels. In 1901 Dr. Decroly 
founded his school for defective and ex- 
ceptional children in Brussels. In 1907 
he established a school for normal chil- 
dren, following the principles that he had 
worked out with the exceptional child. 
Finally the work came to the attention of 
the Superintendent of the Brussels schools. 
Soon Decroly classes were started in the 
public schools of Brussels, and by 1924 
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there were 46 classes being conducted 
according to the Decroly Plan in the 
Brussels school system. About this time 
Monsieur Herlin, Inspector of Schools 
for the Deaf in Brussels, began to work 
with Dr. Decroly. Seeing the value in the 
Decroly Plan, Monsieur Herlin adapted 
as much of the method as possible to the 
needs of the deaf and introduced it into 
the schools of which he had charge. The 
results were so pleasing that Monsieur 
Herlin was asked to visit other countries 
for the purpose of introducing the idea. 
At the present time the method is in use 
throughout Belgium and France and is 
rapidly spreading to the various schools 
in the other European countries. 

Those interested in making a study of 
the method as it is used with hearing 
children may obtain a book entitled, “The 
Decroly Class,” by Amelia Hamaide, pub- 
lished by the E. P. Dutton Company. 
The chapters on reading and writing are 
particularly good. 

A very comprehensive account by Miss 
M. G. Wilkins of how these methods have 
been adapted to the needs of the deaf is 
given in the English publication “The 
Teacher of the Deaf,” for April, 1931. 

The ideas underlying the Decroly Plan 
are not new to educational theory and 
practice in this country. It is very sim- 
ilar to our project methods and activity 
programs, and to our more modern read- 
ing methods. 

The most important idea which Mon- 
sieur Herlin carried over to the work for 
the deaf, as recounted in Miss Wilkins’ 
article, is as follows: 

“The whole is simpler than a part. A 
child will recognize a face before he will 
note the features of it. He will recognize 
a phrase before he notes the words of 
which it is composed and he will recog- 
nize a word before he takes notice of its 
component letters or elements.” 

Monsieur Herlin also observed that: 

. “A deaf child will use speech volun- 
tarily only if he finds that what he says 
has meaning for the people about him 
and that what they say has meaning for 
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him. This will often involve the use of 
words and phrases which are difficult to 
say and lip-read, but this difficulty can 
be largely overcome by giving the written 
form of the words at the same time as 
the spoken word. 

2. “The phrases which a hearing child 
readily understands because he constantly 
hears them should be quite as readily rec- 
ognized by the deaf child if they are as 
constantly presented to his eye as they 
are to the ear of the hearing child. This 
may be done by means of lipreading and 
reading. 

3. “That lipreading as we are able to 
practice it in the schools is too limited 
and evanescent to give the child the de- 
fiite repetition needed to fix the phrases 
in his mind. If, however, the written 
form of language is given from the first— 
the deaf child may, by constantly reading 
phrases, become as familiar with them as 
the normal child becomes by constantly 
hearing them. 

4. “That language, both in its written 
and spoken forms, is most easily acquired 
synthetically. A child will recognize a 
whole and break it up into its parts more 
easily than he will build up its parts into 
a whole. Speech and writing may there- 
fore most easily be taught in whole words 
and phrases to be decomposed later into 
their component parts. 

5. “That although much articulation 
drill is needed to produce easy, intel- 
ligible speech, this can be given without 
fatigue if it is given to the child in the 
form of words in which he is interested.” 

The method as used with the deaf, then, 
is briefly as follows: 

1. All language teaching is based on 
actual experience and started by means of 
reading. In this connection the children 
match words, phrases and sentences to 
objects and chart stories of their experi- 
ences. They unconsciously memorize the 


language which tells of their experiences 
by handling printed sentences which are 
later cut up into phrases and words and 
which they reconstruct. 

2. The children are taught to write 
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simultaneously by copying whole words, 
sentences and phrases. 

3. The work in speech is correlated at 
once by having the child attempt by 
imitation to say the whole word, phrase 
or sentence, and articulation drills are 
given when needed. 

4. The work in lipreading is based on 
the language work and follows it natu- 
rally. 

5. There is then a natural carry-over 
in the child’s independent use of the lan- 
guage, as all the work has had meaning 
for him from the beginning and his use 
of language has not been hampered by 
his inability to handle the difficult me- 
diums of lipreading and speech. 

Miss Wilkins cites a possible criticism 
of the method in her article: “It is often 
difficult to correct faults of speech which 
have been allowed te pass in the ap- 
proximate speech of the lower classes.” 

This seems to me to be an especially 
pertinent criticism from the view point 
of the use of the method with the English 
which is so tremendously un- 
\s I heard the excellent spon- 


language 
phonetic. 
taneity of the speech in the schools that I 
visited the thought recurred constantly that 
much of that excellence and spontaneity 
might be due to the fact that the European 
languages are so much more phonetic 
than ours and that therefore there are 
not two learning processes involved for 
practically every word. For example. in 
the case of the verb to laugh, our children 
must learn l-a-u-g-h-e-d for written and 
language purposes, but laft for speech 
Naturally, in the case of a 
language that is absolutely phonetic, such 


purposes, 


as German, the speech problem would be 
simpler. The German schools, by the 
way, do not adhere to the Belgian Meth- 
od. They feel that it is profitable only in 
the kindergarten or first and second years. 
The German teachers follow the methods 
worked out by Malisch who also advo- 
cates teaching speech in large units rather 
than by single sounds. There is some 
controversial opinion from Italy also con- 
cerning the method. Publications from 
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Milan suggest that there is nothing new in 
it and that it is no improvement over 
methods already in use in Italy. If the 
Association is interested in the opinions 
of some of the European educators of the 
deaf, I have in my possession a number 
of publications from France and _ Italy 
which I shall be glad to make available. 

It is gratifying to find much in the Bel- 
gian Method that is not new to educa- 
tional practice here. Our work in read- 
ing is progressing much along the same 
lines, and the same attitude toward the 
written form is rapidly gaining ground. 
Whether or not the method of starting 
with the whole word in speech is practi- 
cal for the English language is a big ques- 
tion and the answer could come only af- 
ter much experimentation by excellent 
speech teachers. 

What is there, then, in the Belgian 
Method that is of value to us? To my 
mind it is a direct challenge to us along 
three particular lines. 

First, more and better original lan- 
guage, for the crux of the method is that 
all language teaching is based on actual 
and meaningful experience. One of our 
outstanding principals said to me on one 
occasion, that she would have her teach- 
ers do nothing else but original language 
if that were possible. And why is that 
not possible? Simply because there are 
not enough teachers who could handle in- 
formal work of that kind and still know 
exactly what they wished to accomplish, 
and who could direct the work into such 
channels that their aims would be accom- 
plished. 

Which brings me to the second point— 
better teaching ability. There is no doubt 
whatever that any method such as the Bel- 
gian Method requires greater insight on 
the part of the teacher and greater ability 
if the work is to be profitable and pur- 
poseful. The grave danger in methods of 
this kind is that in the hands of the wrong 
person, much time and effort could be 
wasted and the work come to naught. This 
is no reason to discard these methods if 
they have been proved superior in their 
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results, but there is every reason to im- 
prove ourselves as teachers and to equip 
ourselves to handle just such programs. 
Herein lies a challenge. 

In the third place, the example that 
Monsieur Herlin has set us, in adapting a 
public school educational experiment to 
the needs of the deaf, is admirable to say 
the least. It is not necessary for us to go 
to Belgium to find experiments of this 
kind. At our very doors in all the ex- 
perimental schools in the big universities 
of our country methods are being worked 
over, tried out and improved. It be- 
hooves us to keep in touch, not only to 
acquire the theory but to make every at- 
tempt to reduce that which may be of 
value to actual, concrete practice. A few 
years ago, whenever public school work 
was mentioned, one could hear teachers 
of the deaf say, “Why we were doing that 
in our schools ten years ago.” While the 
statement may have been perfectly true, it 
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is a dangerous attitude and one we should 
avoid. Educational experiment has made 
great strides in the last five or ten years 
and something very wonderful may be 
evolved over night—who knows? We 
cannot afford to let our deaf children 
miss it. 


Because of the lateness of the hour, dis- 
cussion of Mrs. Wolf’s paper was _ post- 
poned, and Dr. Vern Knudsen of the Sci- 
ence Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, was asked to intro- 
duce the next speaker. Dr. Knudsen said: 

“Dr. Jones is giving today the first of a 
series of five lectures in connection with 
course 380, which deals with the physical 
and pathological aspects of hearing and 
seeing. Dr. Jones is an eminent scholar in 
the field of the vestibular part of the ear. 
In recent years he has been particularly in- 
terested in auditory problems, particularly 
the pathology of hearing.” 


The Ear—A Dual Sense Organ 


By Isaac H. Jones, M. D. 


Y subject today is_ intimately 

connected with your work. The 

physiology and pathology, that 
is, the conditions of the ear, nose and 
throat, both normal and diseased, are a 
part of your interest. 

The ear is a dual sense organ. It is one 
of the romances of evolution. Most of our 
organs have but one primary function. The 
eye is for seeing and only for seeing. But 
the ear has a dual function. I am going to 
show you why this is so. The primary thing 
in the development of the ear is this word 
which we all despise because it doesn’t 
mean anything or signify anything: the ves- 
tibule. This is just like the vestibule to this 
room. You come in from the outside to 
your drum membrane. On the inside is the 
internal ear. At the point where you go 
into the internal ear, there is the vesti- 


been 


( Indi- 


bule, and so this apparatus has 
called the vestibular apparatus. 
cating diagram on blackboard.) 
. I have drawn a utricle and a saccule 
and a horizontal semi-circular canal, a 
posterior semi-circular canal and a supe- 
rior semi-circular canal. This horizontal 
semi-circular canal tells me that I am 
not moving when I go this way (shaking 
head). Altogether, we have here a little 
diagram of what we might call a motion 
sense organ, which detects motion in all 
directions. 

In the utricle, there are cells and hairs 
coming down, and on top of those are 


stones. It is very fascinating when you 


actually see them. We have them under 
the microscope here. (Indicating.) These 
tell you you are going forward, and 
those in the saccule, as near as we know 
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at the present time, tell us when we are 
going sideways. In addition to that, I 
am sure that all of you, unless you have 
trouble with your internal ear, have felt 
that sudden sinking in the pit of the 
stomach that comes when you drop in 
an elevator very fast. That is because 
you are running away from these little 
:; They pull, and give you this 
sensation, through the nervous system. 
The same thing is true of seasickness. 


stones. 


Those who have no sensations from their 
ears do not feel any of these sensations. 

Right in front of the vestibular part 
of the ear are two and a half turns of 
what is called the cochlea. You have 
here two entirely different organs that are 
apparently of no relation or connection 
with each other. How does it happen 
that you have an organ in this place that 
has to do with equilibrium? 

I imagine most of you have flown. 
Have you ever watched the joy-stick con- 
tinually changing its adaptation to the 
changes in the plane caused by the wind? 
I have noticed that, instinctively, when I 
get the stick, I make my readjustmet.ts. 
It may not move more than a little bit, 
yet there is that intimate reaction of the 
motor system to the detection of motion. 

Illusions come to you from the ear, 
just as illusions come from the eye. You 
have all sat in a train and looked out 
the window and thought you were mov- 
ing, and then found that it was just 
another train coming in. The cause of 
most deaths in aviation is that, in bad 
weather, the pilot cannot see, and he has 
not learned how to interpret the sensa- 
tions from his ears. He may have been 
spinning in one direction in a cloud. He 
comes out of the cloud, feels that he is 
spinning the other way, and kicks his 
rudder over and goes into another spin 
in the other direction. He does not pay 
attention to the controls, because he has 
this illusion, and so he comes to his 


death. 
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Some blind flying devices have been 
worked out, but little is known about the 
vestibular mechanism, and scores of some 
of our best pilots, especially the older 
ones, who have old habits, think there is 
something wrong with these instruments, 
and send them back to get them corrected. 

We have made some experiments to 
find out how much the vestibular part of 
the ear contributes to the sensation of 
motion and the correction of deviations 
from a normal position. We thought that 
we might find out the precise amount 
that was contributed by the ear of a cat, 
which turns over and lands on its feet, 
even when it is dropped from a consider- 
able height. (Here motion pictures were 
shown of experiments with cats.) 

When you talk about the vestibular 
part of the ear, you find yourself dis- 
cussing aviation, seasickness, cats and 
What 


is the connection between these and your 


dogs, and tests in turning chairs. 


hearing my voice? 

Away back in the days when little ani- 
mals crawled out of the slime, they came 
into a new environment. They had this 
vestibulary part of the ear, but not the 
auditory part. Gradually, from their 
need, and from the Divine Thing of 
which we know nothing, but which gives 
us what we need, they developed this 
other part. Why was it put on the ear? 
Why not on the eye or the nose? 

What this little animal needed was to 
detect motion. The motion-detecting or- 
gan was there, and after a little hole, 
which we call the oval window, had been 
worked through, and a few little bones 
and a drum membrane had been added, 
there was a further development of the 
organ for the detection of motion. Just 
realize that the whole mechanism is made 
up for the detection of motion: one part 
for the detection of motion within your- 
selves and the other part for the detection 
of motion from without, which we merely 
happen to call hearing. 
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Association Activities: The Business Meeting 


WEDNESDAY MEETING, JULY 6 


HE forty-second annual _ business 
meeting was called to order at 8:25 


P.M., Wednesday, July 6, by Presi- 


Minutes of the 


HE forty-first annual business meet- 

ing of the American Association to 

Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf was held on the evening of July 
10, 1931, in the auditorium of Levering 
Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. About one hundred members 
were in attendance. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Mr. For- 
rester, the minutes of the previous session 
in Milwaukee, published in the Voita Re- 
view for October, 1930, were outlined by 
the Executive Secretary. 

President McManaway delivered no for- 
mal presidential address, but spoke briefly 
of the increasing volume of work being ac- 
complished by the organization, of its 
widening contacts and opportunities for 
service. He referred to the splendid work 
being done by the volunteer members who 
serve on committees and expressed the 
gratitude owed them. He mentioned also 
the recent expansion of activities at head- 
quarters, calling attention to a chart, pre- 
pared in January, but already out of date, 
indicating both the staff work and the vol- 
unteer service of committees. 

A summary was given of the work done 
by the Executive Committee and the Board 
of Directors, who had been in session al- 
most all day. A resolution passed by each 
of these bodies was read by the President, 
as follows: 

Wuereas: The Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Promote the 


Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has on sev- 
eral occasions voted it desirable to secure 
a charter under the Federal Government in 
place of the present charter issued in 1890 


dent McManaway. Miss _ Timberlake, 
Executive Secretary, served as_ secretary 
in the absence of Mr. Forrester. 


1931 Meeting 


by the State of New York; and 

Wuereas: In the original charter the ob. 
jects of the said Association were specified 
as follows: 
“To aid schools for the deaf in their 
efforts to teach speech and_ speech- 
reading by providing schools for the 
training of articulation teachers; by 
the employment of an agent or agents, 
who shall, by the collection and publi- 
cation of statistics and papers relating 
to the subject and by conference with 
teachers and others, disseminate infor- 
mation concerning methods of teach- 
ing speech and speech-reading; and by 
using all such other means as may be 
deemed expedient to the end that no 
deaf child in America shall be allowed 
to grow up ‘deaf and dumb’ or ‘mute’ 
without earnest and persistent efforts 
having been made to teach him to 
speak and read the lips”; and 
Wuereas: In 1908, when Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell presented the Volta Bureau to 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, he broad- 
ened the above objects by placing upon the 
said Association the responsibility for con- 
tinuing the work of the Volta Bureau, 
whose purposes (namely, “the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge relating to the 
deaf”) were not covered by the original 
charter; and 

WuereEas: Written notice has been given 
to the membership of the Association 
through publication in the official organ of 
the Association, the VoLTa REVIEW; now 
therefore 

Be Ir Resotvep: That the President of 
the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf be, and he 
hereby is, instructed to appoint, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Directors, a 
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committee whose duty it shall be to take im- 
mediate steps to secure from the Congress 
of the United States such a charter as shall 
conform to the vriginal purposes of the 
said Association and shall also properly 
cover its present and tuture activities. 

The adoption of this resolution was 
moved by Mr. A. C. Manning, duly second- 
ed, and passed unanimously. Other reso- 
lutions, which have appeared in the VOLTA 
REVIEW, were presented by the following 
committee: Clara E. Newlee, Chairman; 
Anna C. Reinhardt, Olive A. Whildin. 

Reports were received from the Execu- 
tive Secretary, from the Supervisor of 
Registration, and from the following com- 
mittee chairmen: Miss Mildred Evans, on 
Teachers’ Salaries; Miss Nettie McDaniel, 
on Visual Education; Miss Margaret Body- 
comb, on Teacher Retirement; Miss Caro- 
line A. Yale, on Teacher Training; Miss 
Sophia Alcorn, on the Blind Deaf; Miss 
Edith Buell, on Professional Standards: 
Miss Clara Newlee, on Parent-Teacher 
Work; Miss Olive Whildin, on the Hard of 
Hearing Child; Miss Lavilla Ward, on 
Publicity and Enlistment; Mr. A. C. Man- 
ning, on the Melville Bell Memorial Fund, 
and Mr. H .M. McManaway, on Summer 
Normal Schools. 

The five of the 
whose terms had just been concluded had 
all been re-nominated. Before the election, 
however, it was proposed by Miss Edith M. 
Buell, in view of Dr. David Fairchild’s 
long service on the Board, and his difficul- 
ty in attending meetings because of fre- 
quent absences from the United States on 
service for the government, that he be 


directors Association 


ASS 


elected an honorary member of the Board. 
By unanimous vote, this honor was ac- 
corded Dr. Fairchild. With the four re- 
maining re-nominated board members and 
four new nominees, the slate then stood as 
follows: Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, Mr. 
T. C. Forrester, Mr. H. M. McManaway, 
Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, Mr. Dan T. Cloud, 
Miss Marcia Heath, Miss Nida Saunders, 
Miss Nan C. Kennedy. Eighty-four ballots 
were cast, and after counting them Mr. A. 
C. Manning and his assistants announced 
that Miss Adams, Mr. Forrester, Mr. Mc- 
Manaway and Mrs. Moore had been re- 
elected, and Mr. Cloud made a member of 
the Board for the first time. 

It was announced that the Association 
Summer School of 1932 would be held at 
the University of California in Los An- 
geles, June 27 to July 31, 1932, and that 
the biennial Summer Program Meeting of 
the Association would also be held in that 
city, the date to be determined later. 

The meeting was noteworthy for the in- 
terest shown in every topic, and the splen- 
did which 


poned adjournment until a late hour. 


spontaneous discussion post- 


Respectfully submitted, 


JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, 


Executive Secretary. 


After reading the minutes, Miss Timber- 
lake read the report of the Treasurer of the 
The report showed all ex- 
penses paid to date and a balance in the 
treasury of $1,796.62. President McMana- 
way remarked that it was a very good re- 
port for a year of depression. 


Association. 


Committee on Study of Salaries 


HIS committee, appointed by the 
President of the Association in 
December, 1931, agreed to do its 
to secure information concerning 
salaries of teachers of the deaf, particu- 
larly with reference to those of other 
teaching groups in the eight states repre- 
sented by members of the committee. Sev- 


best 


eral conditions have prevented the carrying 
out of the work as planned. First, the 
death of one of the members, Miss Clara B. 
Cooper of California, caused an unfortun- 
ate interruption in the carrying out of that 
section of the plan. Next, unusual finan- 
cial conditions generally brought about fre- 
quent suspension of salary schedules on the 
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one hand and a reluctance to discuss them 
on the other. Then, the future was so un- 
certain that data collected in the winter 
seemed sure to be unreliable by the time of 
the Association meeting in July. 

Accordingly, the committee proceeded as 
follows. Each member endeavored to col- 
lect from her own state information rela- 
tive to salaries paid to both regular and 
special groups, to be compiled in much the 
same manner as the report of a year ago. 
The chairman was to seek information con- 
cerning the trend of salary schedules dur- 
ing the past two years, and, wherever pos- 
sible, for 1932-1933. 

A digest of the report follows: 

State 1. Colorado—No answer. 

State 2. California — Death of repre- 
sentative. 

State 3. Montana—-No comparison made. 
1 state school, in small city. 

State 4. Pennsylvania—No information 
relative to teachers of hearing children. 

State 5. lowa—While three day schools 
and one state school responded to the re- 
quest for information regarding salaries, 
only one gave any facts concerning those of 
teachers of hearing pupils. In that city 
(Sioux City) the teachers receive, for stand- 
ard normal equipment, a minimum of 
$1320, and a maximum of $2000, in each 
case $120 more than those in hearing 
grades. No annual increases are being 
granted now. 

State 6. Alabama-—At the state school, 
the minimum qualifications indicate at 
least standard normal, with a minimum 
salary of $900 and a maximum of $1600, 
$100 annual increase. No comparison can 
be made with their local city schools for 
their schedule is not at hand. (Talladega) 
At the only day school, Birmingham, the 
schedules for teachers of special classes 
was the same as for those doing regular 
work. In 1930-31, there was, for standard 
teachers: 

Normal: 


Minimum $1000 


Maximum $1800 | $100 annual increase 
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B. A.: 

Minimum $1125) 8195 , 

: _. » $125 annual increase 

Maximum $2250 | 

Last year, the salary scale was suspend. 
ed, with a 10% cut to all teachers. This 
year, the scale remains suspended. No fur. 
ther cut. 

State 7. Ohio—Two cities only made ref. 
erences to the scale of salaries affecting 
both teachers of hearing and those of the 
deaf. In one, Findlay, there was no fixed 
schedule for either group. In the other, 
Cleveland, standard-normal teachers of 
hearing pupils had a $1200 minimum, with 
annual automatic increases of $120 to 
reach a $2400 maximum. Those holding 
bachelor degrees have had the same mini- 
mum and annual increases, but might 
reach a maximum of $2880. The minimum 
and maximum for teachers of the deaf were 
and are $150 higher, but the annual in- 
crease was the same. During 1931-1932, 
the automatic increases were suspended, 
and next year all salaries above $1500 are 
to be cut 15%. These emergency regula- 
tions affect both teaching groups. 

State 8. West Virginia—This state was 
reported in the survey of 1931, but condi- 
tions of that date do not now exist. 


Day Schools: The local schedule of that 
date is not in force. Possibly it is merely 
suspended for a year; possibly it is aban- 
doned altogether. There is no hard and 
fast schedule for teachers of the deaf, but 
the new conditions affect them. There are 
2 scales in operation for 1932-33: A, for 
men and unmarried women, and B, for 
married women. The cuts under A vary 
from 20% downward; and under B from 
33 1/3% downward. Supervisors have 
been reduced to teachers as “heads of de- 
partments,” with $120 more than classroom 
teachers. Theoretically, the new schedule 
is: 

Teachers of the hearing, Standard-Nor- 
mal, $1000-1444, $100 annual increase; 
B. A., $1200-$1814, ? annual increase. 


Teachers of the deaf: For next year con- 
tracts were issued: 
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Principal { Standard Normal, plus 17 


(Single) | years’ experience: $1950.50. 


(Clarke School and 4 years’ 
Assistant : , ae ‘ 
vg) 4 Xperience, hearing; 5 years 
(Married) | experience, deaf: $1224. 

It compares favorably with the schedule 
for regular teachers, but there is a decided 
movement to put both on regulation class- 
room teachers’ salary. 

A questionnaire was sent to the adminis- 
trative heads of all schools for the deaf in 
the United States, requesting information 
concerning salary schedules for the past 
two years and for the ensuing one. Replies 
were received from 43 day schools, 37 state 
schools and 5 private and religious schools. 
The facts have been tabulated and tables of 
maximum and minimum made. 
Briefly, these tables show that the average 
salary paid last year was higher than that 
of the previous year, and still higher than 


salaries 


it will be next year. Teaching forces have 
been reduced in twelve schools (4 state, 
8 day schools). The teaching load has 
been increased in eight instances. In day 
schools, this has been due to reduced staff; 
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in residential schools, to increased enroll- 
ment, with no addition to the teachinng 
force. In cities where information regard- 
ing schools for the hearing was furnished 
it would seem that the teachers of the deaf 
were faring better in the matter of salary 
reductions than the local teachers in 
schools for the hearing. 

The committee recommends that in fur- 
ther study of salaries more information 
concerning salaries paid generally in cer- 
tain sections be secured. It mentions par- 
ticularly the south and west. 

The present survey tends to show, we 
believe, a tendency toward recognition of 
professional training, particularly with 
reference to minimum qualifications. 

Nipa SAUNDERS, Chairman 
RacHeL Dawes Davies 
LEOLA GRATZ 

MauMEE RosertTs 

W. E. TayLor 

Jennie W. WILLS 

President McManaway expressed appre- 
ciation of the great amount of work that 
the report represented and of its import- 
ance to teachers everywhere. 


Committee on Summer Normal Schools 


ROM its organization, this Associa- 

tion has been interested in the train- 

ing of teachers. Its first meetings were 
really summer schools; and in its constitu- 
tion the purpose of organization is set 
forth as follows: “To aid schools for the 
deaf in their efforts to teach speech and 
speech reading by encouraging schools 
for the training of teachers.” 

In 1924, after a lapse of several years, 
the Association sponsored a summer school 
at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
In 1925, it sponsored one similarly at the 
North Carolina School, and in 1926, at the 
Gough School in San Francisco. Omitting 
a summer school in 1927, the Association 
officially endorsed the one held in New 
York City by the Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates. Failing to obtain a re- 
ciprocal endorsement from that organiza- 


tion, the Association held its own summer 
school at Staunton, Virginia, in 1928, in 
cooperation with the University of Virginia. 
With an enrollment of more than one hun- 
dred students from twenty states, this was 
the first summer school to offer college 
credits for class work successfully com- 
pleted. 

In the four succeeding years, summer 
sessions have been held in cooperation with 
and under the auspices of: the University 
of Kansas, the State Teachers’ College of 
Milwaukee, Johns Hopkins University, and 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
The aggregate enrollment for these five 
years has been nearly six hundred teacher- 
Practically every school for the 
deaf in America has been represented in the 
student body; the quality of work done has 
continually improved; and the impulse and 


students. 
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influence of the renewed effort made by 
these students upon their return to the class 
room is beyond estimation. 

It is perhaps not an overstatement to say 
that the summer schools have drawn their 
enrollment from the more alert and am- 
bitious teachers in the profession; and these 
have benefited not only from classroom 
recitation and the formal lectures of some 
of the greatest teachers in our field of edu- 
cation, but from the stimulating contacts 
with fellow students and the exchange of 
ideas and experiences. 

It was with the student body at the Staun- 
ton Summer School that there originated 
the demand for a national plan for teacher 
certification, which has already had marked 
influence in raising standards and encour- 
aged large numbers of teachers to enroll 
for college work or extension courses while 
teaching. 

It is a matter of pride that the chairman 
of this committee has had, through a period 
of five years, the active and loyal guidance 
and support of the committee members and 
board of directors in planning each year a 
national summer school with a national 
faculty, with annual costs running close to 
$4,000, with no income to draw upon and 
no reserve to fall back upon. Selling the 
idea to one great university after another 
and then selling it to the teachers them- 
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selves has involved a deal of work in 
thought and planning, reams of correspond. 
ence, and a large measure of faith. The 
task would have been impossible but for 
splendid cooperation from the committee 
members, the universities, the superintend- 
ents of schools, the Volta Bureau staff, and, 
finally, the teachers themselves. During 
the past three years Mr. N. T. McManaway, 
of the staff of the Volta Bureau, has taken 
over an increasingly large part of the re- 
sponsibility for publicity and registration. 

The committee is happy to report that 
these summer schools have not drawn one 
penny from the funds of the Association in 
excess of funds turned in to the treasurer. 
It seems not unwise nor unfitting to report 
these facts to the Association. 

The enrollment for our classes in the 
present summer school is slightly less than 
one hundred, not a bad record for an un- 
usual year. The Committee desires to ex- 
press sincere appreciation of the fine co- 
operation of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, especially Dean Watkins. 

Arrangements for the summer school of 
1933 are already well under way, and, if 
approved by the Board of Directors. the 
next session will be held under the direc- 
tion of the University of Chicago. 

H. M. McManaway, 


Chairman. 


' 


Committee on Certification 


T is my privilege to report that the two- 

year test of the Association’s plan of 

certification has justified the time and 
thought given to formulation on the plan 
itself and to the establishment and con- 
tinuation of certification service. 

It may be well to recall some purposes 
which actuated the Association in propos- 
ing certification for teachers of the deaf. 
In brief they were these: to establish on a 
scientific basis the claims of teachers of the 
deaf to professional standing by evaluating 
the training and verifying the experience 
which fits them for the positions which 


they hold; to lay a foundation for stronger 
claims by stimulating those in the profes- 
sion to meet the same types of requirements 
as have been set up for teachers in other 
fields of education; to give the individual 
teacher a standard by which she could 
measure herself to determine her worthi- 
ness to continue service to the deaf child. 
As competition becomes more keen, train- 
ing becomes more exact, and employment 
is more and more determined by special 
fitness for the task. 

The Association’s action in establishing 
a registration department at the Volta Bu- 
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reau has created interest among educators 
in this country and abroad, not only those 
in our own particular field but many in the 
general field of education. Several State 
Departments of Public Instruction have 
revised regulations governing the employ- 
ment of teachers of the deaf in light of re- 
quirements set up in the Association’s plan. 
It is too soon to know how far our action 
may have influenced the rank and file of 
teachers in the general field to recognize 
our group as a group of specialists worthy 
of consideration. 

The second purpose is being realized 
more directly. I can report to you that 
we have issued 782 applications for certifi- 
cates to teachers in our ranks. Recalling 
that these applications are issued only on 
the volunteer request of the individual 
teacher, it is significant that teachers of 
the deaf are showing their willingness to 
meet objective requirements set for the 
members of our group. 

I think of the third purpose and its ful- 
fillment as having been most potent during 
the two years I have directed the depart- 
ment of registration. We have issued to 
date 263 certificates* to members of our 
organization. Of these 53 were of col- 
legiate grade; 85 were of standard grade, 
and 125 were registered certificates. This 
represents verified evidence of training 
completed before individuals filed their 
applications. But certification has prompted 
our members to go back to school with a 
fine enthusiasm in their efforts to improve 
their own qualifications. 

It is significant that more than 3,000 
semester hours of college credit have been 
added to the sum total of the equipment of 
the teachers of the deaf each year our plan 
has been in force. It is true that a large 
proportion of this total has been secured 
at the Association summer school, but 
teachers are attending college and univer- 
sity summer schools and extension classes 
all over the country. 

I have here some statistics which we de- 


*As this issue of the Review goes to press we can 
report that the total has been increased to three 
hundred twenty-two completed certificates. 
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rived from tables compiled last year by the 
Office of Education of the Department of 
the Interior. The equipment of the major- 
ity of teachers of the deaf in this country, 
in day schools, state institutions, or resi- 
dential schools, public and private. was 
just a little more than sixty semester hours 
for the median teacher. That is a year less 
than the equipment of a teacher in a village 
school. It is nearly two years less than the 
average equipment of the teachers of the 
blind as compiled by this same study. 

The difference between the average equip- 
ment of the teachers in the day schools and 
in the residential schools is in favor of the 
day school teachers by approximately 
twelve semester hours. The city systems 
have been persistent in requiring of a teach- 
er in a day school for the deaf the same 
general equipment that they require of 
hearing children. 

I think we must admit that two years of 
training, which includes all of their special 
training as well as collegiate and funda- 
mental training, is too little for our group. 
The fact that teacher members of the Asso- 
ciation who are submitting their records— 
and those are the only ones for whom I 
speak—are steadily improving their rec- 
ords and their standing abundantly justifies 
the certification plan, if that is what called 
their attention to the need of further 
Some who have already secured 
certificates of lesser grades are work- 
ing for higher ones. We have issued 
to four teachers a second certificate, and 
by the end of this summer, there will 


training. 


probably be quite a few more ready 
for higher certification. It will be my 
pleasure, as soon as I return to the office. 
to issue two collegiate certificates to teach- 
ers who received their registered certificates 
last vear, but have worked through the 
year and taken their degrees. 

At the time the plan was adopted in Mil- 
waukee, attention was called to the fact 
that no standardization of teachers’ equip- 
ment could be achieved until there was 
standardization in the teacher training 
courses. Following the meeting in Balti- 
more last year, the Committee on Teacher 
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Training began the collection of data. We 
have examined 783 prescriptions offered 
by 57 institutions as to what should con- 
stitute the fundamental equipment of any 
teacher. To that we have added as much 
information as we could obtain regarding 
the training of a special teacher. The 
schools which are offering training for 
teachers of the deaf have given us the re- 
sults of their experience or outlines of their 
practice at the present time. The commit- 
tee met in Cincinnati, during May, and 
studied the reports which had been sub- 
mitted and the conclusions that had been 
drawn. Members of the committee were 
chosen from the faculties of the following 
schools: Clarke, Western Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Ohio State, Central Institute, 
and the State Teachers’ College of Mil- 
waukee. When the full report of the com- 
mittee is offered, all sources of information 
will be included. 

The prescriptions are reasonable and are 
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aimed in the right direction, but we cannot 
call them ideal. However, after hearing 
what Mrs. Wolf had to tell you of the 
equipment of teachers in Europe, I was 
gratified to feel that there are at least a 
few recommendations in the report which 
will compare favorably with even the 
requirements of Germany. 

Teachers should feel stimulated by these 
developments in the field of training. With. 
out jealousy, or contrasts, or comparisons, 
teachers should congratulate themselves 
whenever, by improving themselves beyond 
the standard required of them, they have 
advanced their profession. They should be 
glad that no one will be admitted into the 
profession who cannot meet the require. 
ments which are set by a representative 
group who understand what those require- 
ments should be 

NorMAN T. McMaAnaway, 
Supervisor of Registration. 


Committee on Teacher Retirement 


T the meeting held in Baltimore last 
July the report submitted by this 
committee covered the survey made 

of all of the residential, private, denomi- 
national and day-schools in the United 
States. Information is now available con- 
cerning conditions relative to teacher re- 
tirement in every school in every state. 

From this survey it would seem that 
further action is a matter for state legisla- 
tion, or a private matter to be taken care of 
by the individual school rather than any 
concerted action by the Association. 

However, to schools having no definite 
pension plan and with no possibility of 
favorable state legislation in the near fu- 
ture, it is suggested that these schools in- 
vestigate the advantages to be obtained 
from the excellent pension plans offered 
by the large insurance companies today. 
These plans equal the best pension systems 
sponsored by cities and states. 


While the committee hesitates to endorse 
any particular insurance company, it does 
call attention to the plan selected by the 
Insurance Associates, 1903 Fidelity, Phila- 
delphia Trust Co., Philadelphia, represen- 
tatives of several of the large companies 
specializing in pension plans, upon whom 
the committee called for advice. 

This plan is offered by the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance of Philadelphia. Ages of 
retirement and percentages of salaries con- 
tributed are used for illustration purposes, 
as conditions in each school warrant varia- 
tions in plan. This company, or any other 
company, will be glad to get in personal 
contact with any school and draw up a 
plan suited to the individual needs of that 
school. 

The committee regrets that it has noth- 
ing more constructive to offer. All data 
in the hands of the present committee are 
available for the new committee. 


Marcaret Bopycoms, Chairman. 
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President McManaway expressed the 
opinion that the Association should be 
thoroughly informed on this matter and 
should be in position to render at least 
moral support to this work. He stated that 
on one occasion during the past year, where 
there seemed the possibility that discrimina- 
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tion would be practiced against teachers of 
the deaf in one of our large cities, the 
Association officers were able to bear tes- 
timony to the type, character and difficulty 
of the work of teachers of the deaf, and the 
protest was effective in preventing the dis- 
crimination. 


Committee on the Blind-Deaf 


INCE our last report at the January 
meeting, the following progress has 
been made in the work in behalf of 
the blind-deaf: 

1. The Volta Bureau has received from 
Miss Rebecca Mack her files and compila- 
tion of data pertaining to blind-deaf cases 
in the United States and Canada. These 
cases now number 954. 

2. The Bureau engaged a skilled worker 
from the District Employment Committee 
to assemble the material in permanent 
form. 

3. The Bureau is now engaged in follow- 
ing up different cases, through personal 
visitations, in an effort to verify the find- 
ings of Miss Mack. Completion of inves- 
tigation is reported of cases in the follow- 
ing parts of the country: 


Alabama ] 
District of Columbia l 
Illinois 2 
Missouri 10 
New Jersey l 

Total 15 


Cases under active investigation at pres- 
ent are distributed as follows: 


Florida 5 
Missouri 6 
New Hampshire 3 
New Jersey — 

Total 18 


Such personal investigation is very slow 
work, as responsible persons must first be 
found to do it and their services enlisted in 


the cause of the blind-deaf. In one es- 


pecially complicated case, considerable 
personal service was rendered. We grate- 
fully acknowledge the assistance of the 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing in this phase of the work over 
a widely scattered field. We also wish to 
thank Mr. Charles B. Hayes, of the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, for his re- 
port of investigation of a case in Kentucky. 

4. The last meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee for the Blind-Deaf was held April 
26, at the Volta Bureau. Matters touched 
covered administrative, legislative, educa- 
tional, financial and publicity work, pro- 
posed but not yet carried out. As the finan- 
cial part is of first importance, discussion 
finally centered on that item. The resolu- 
tion covering it, as it now stands, provides 
that all moneys received for the blind-deaf 
be disbursed after consultation in Joint 
Committee. But that is too indefinite, and 
as only open and thorough cooperation will 
assure the permanent and smooth function- 
ing of the said Joint Committee, our recom- 
mendation to the Association is that the 
Association adopt some resolution along 
the following lines: 

RESOLVED, That the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf commends the work so far accom- 
plished by the Joint Committee on the 
Blind-Deaf, representing this Association, 
and the American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing, and the 
American Foundation for the Blind. The 
Association believes, however, that one of 
the resolutions adopted at the Joint Com- 
mittee meeting of April 26th should be 


strengthened. It therefore recommews to 
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the Federation for the Hard of Hearing and 
to the American Foundation for the Blind 
that resolution No. 3 be amended to read 
as follows: 

ResoLvep, That any funds that may be 
donated to any of the cooperating organiza- 
tions by organizations or individuals shall 
be pooled and held for disbursement under 
direction of the Joint Committee. Ratifica- 
tion of this amendment by the Federation 
and the Foundation will make it effective, 
and the Association hopes that such action 
will be taken. 

In conclusion, we wish to extend thanks 
to Miss Ruth Bolen, of the Volta Bureau 
Staff. who has all the blind-deaf matter in 
her personal care, and whose untiring in- 
terest has contributed to the progress of 
this complicated work. 

CoRINNE ROCHELEAU ROULEAU, 
Chairman. 


Discussion 


Miss TIMBERLAKE: I think perhaps you 
may be interested in hearing a little more 
about the work for the blind-deaf that is 
going on at the Volta Bureau. As Mrs. 
Rouleau’s report indicates, we have been 
at it only a little while, but I believe it may 
become one of the most significant pieces 
of work ever undertaken by our organiza- 
tion. May I tell you about one case with 
which we have had personal contact ? 

One morning somebody came into my 
office and said that there was a woman in 
the reception room who was blind and deaf! 
I went out and found her sitting there un- 
easily, peering about as if trying to be sure 
whether anybody was in the room, and 
making occasional remarks half to herself. 
One might have thought her an insane per- 
son. 

I spoke to her, but received no answer. 
I went closer and spoke in a louder voice, 
but again she did not answer. Then I 
walked between her and the light, and she 
put out her hand toward me. I touched her 
arm, and she caught my hand and led me 
to the window, where she could evidently 
see my movements a little. She said, 
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“Is this the Volta Bureau?” 

I nodded my head vigorously, and she 
went on, 

“IT want to see Dr. Bell.” 

I shook my head and replied that Dr. 
Bell was dead, but she continued, 

“They tell me that he is awful good to 
poor people, and I need help awful bad. 
I want to see him.” 

I told her again that Dr. Bell was dead, 
but she evidently could not understand, so 
I tried spelling on my fingers. She felt the 
letters as | spelled them, and repeated the 
words. I took her to my office, gave her a 
chair, and talked to her for about an hour. 
I have never heard a more pitiful story in 
my life. She lost most of her hearing 
when she was eight years old, but had no 
education until she was fourteen. Then 
she went for four years to the Kendall 
School. She was taught to some extent 
through her remnant of hearing, and ex- 
presses herself fairly well in speech and 
writing, but her deafness gradually in- 
creased, and later her sight became affected, 
Now she has no hearing at all, and only a 
little sight in one eye. 

After the war she was married to a re- 
turned soldier, and had four little boys. 
The oldest was drowned several years ago. 
Last summer her husband deserted her, 
leaving her and the three little children 
with no means of support. The boys are 
quite attractive little fellows—one seven, 
one 'six, and the other four. Through the 
Catholic Charities (she is a Catholic) the 
two older ones are now in school and the 
younger one in a home, and their mother 
is living with friends, a deaf couple who 
seem kind to her. 

Miss Bolen, of the Volta Bureau staff, 
who has charge of the records of blind-deaf 
persons, is the kind of girl that takes an 
interest in everything she does. She has 
accomplished some splendid work for this 
poor woman—has arranged for her to have 
free medical treatment, in the hope of sav- 
ing the rest of her sight; has persuaded 
various members of the Washington 
League for the Hard of Hearing to take her 
to the clinic; has taken her there herself, 
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and also to see the children; has found 
people to give her clothing; and has learned 
to spell on her fingers because that is al- 
most the only way of making the woman 
understand anything. 

You can see, from this one case, what an 
appalling amount of time and effort it 
takes to better conditions for the blind- 
deaf. Practically all of them, even those 
who are well cared for materially, suffer 
terribly and 
Friends, to go to see them and take them 
something to do, can brighten their lives 


from loneliness idleness. 


immeasurably. 

The thing that impresses us most is the 
surprisingly large number of these doubly 
handicapped people. Not all of them, of 
course, are totally deaf and totally blind, 
but they have enough impairment in both 
senses to constitute a real affliction. Miss 
Mack and Mrs. Rouleau had discovered 
more than 800 cases before they turned 
over their records to the Volta Bureau early 
in 1932. Now, less than six months later, 
we have almost a thousand. From the rate 
at which they are coming in, | am begin- 
ning to wonder whether a situation will 
develop similar to that found by the Hart- 
ford School when it was first established. 
You remember that it was thought that that 
one school would be able to provide for all 
the deaf children in the United States. We 
have always thought that there were so few 
blind-deaf persons that their needs could 
be met with comparative ease, if only a 
necessarily high per capita cost could be 
covered. Can it be that we shall find the 
task not only expensive for each individual, 
but multiplied to numbers far beyond our 
expectations? 


Aside from the adults, and from children 
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who are being educated, we know of twenty- 
five blind-deaf children for whom no edu- 
cational provision has been made. Will 
you not keep these matters in mind, let us 
know of cases you may encounter, and be 
ready to help us get accurate records when 
we find a case in your community and ask 
you to visit it for us? Most of all, will you 
not try to think of a way by which the 
Association can secure financial help in 
order to push forward the relief work so 
badly needed, so long neglected, and so 
manifestly a part of our duty to our fellow 
men? 


Mr. CLoup asked why nothing had been 
done for the twenty-five children. Muss 
TIMBERLAKE replied that some of ther: 
have been tried in schools for the blind or 
schools for the deaf and have been sent 
home as unteachable, though it is probable 
that they are considered feeble-minded 
merely because nobody has been able to 
reach their minds. 

“If you were looking for a teacher,” 
asked Mr. Coup, “where would you find 
one?” 

“That is part of the program,” replied 
Mr. McManaway. 

“We have one room in the Texas School 
devoted entirely to the blind-deaf,” said 
Mrs. HayBEck. 

Miss LEONARD that Perkins 
Institution is hoping to make special provi- 
sions for the blind-deaf, since a fund which 
was given years ago will now be available 


remarked 


for this purpose. 

Mr. STEVENSON spoke of the great ex- 
handi- 
capped children, which is one of the rea- 


pense of teaching these doubly 


sons the burden is always being shifted and 
avoided. 
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Committee on Teacher Training 


E present to this body the follow- 
ing report of the work for the 
past year of the Normal Class 

at Clarke School. 

In September, Miss Lucie M. Lewin, su- 
pervising principal of the Virginia School, 
became a director of our Normal Depart- 
ment, and has already proved her efficiency. 

Ten students graduated from the class at 
the close of the year. Of these, three were 
foreign students—one coming from Japan, 
one from India, and one from Hungary. 
These had some familiarity with work for 
the deaf. 

The work of the class followed the lines 
of previous years; but the observation of 
work with a class of younger children, 
greater use of instruments for the testing 
and training of residual hearing, and more 
familiarity with the research work being 
carried on, have undoubtedly enhanced the 
value of the work done. 

We are awaiting with great interest the 
decision of this body in regard to the stand- 


ardization of training schools for teachers, 
as that must affect the plan of work for all 
our normal classes. 

We are much pleased that it has been 
possible for the Association to issue a new 
edition of “English Visible Speech in 
Twelve Lessons.” We are certain it will 
be of great help in our normal classes as 
well as a book that all of us who have 
studied Visible Speech will wish to own. 

With all good wishes for the work of the 
Association, 

Respectfully submitted, 
CAROLINE A. YALE. 


Following the reading of the report, a 
motion was made and seconded that a tele- 
gram of greeting and appreciation be sent 
to Miss Yale. The motion was unanim- 
ously carried. Mr. McManaway asked in- 
formally how many of those present had 
read Miss Yale’s autobiography, and re- 
marked on the great enjoyment he had ob- 
tained from it. 


Report of the Executive Secretary 


OVERTY has recently become, if not 

exactly fashionable, at least custom- 

ary. Our Association is, therefore, 
classed at last among the elect, at least as 
far as its financial situation goes. The re- 
port of the treasurer has shown you that 
we have managed, su far, to keep our 
budget balanced. Perhaps that is enough 
to say on that particular subject. 

Having dismissed poverty with a single 
paragraph, let us turn to our riches. [t may 
be surprising, but we have them. Silver 
and gold? Not at all, but wealth never- 
theless. 

Any organization working in the field 


of social service, whether its program be 
one of education, rehabilitation, or relief, 
may determine its status with considerable 
accuracy by the measuring rod of public 
interest. It cannot serve a nation that does 
not wish its ministrations. I say, therefore, 


that your Association is rich. Never since 
its establishment have there been so many 
evidences of interest in its activities. 

Let us begin at home and consider the 
matter of memberships. Two years ago, 
just before the material for hard of hearing 
readers was removed from the Vota ReE- 
view and placed in the Auditory Outlook, 
485 teachers of the deaf were enrolled as 
members of the Association. The corre- 
sponding month of this year found 837 
teachers on the list—an increase of about 
73 per cent. “Fine,” you say? Yes, but 
much more than that. The United States 
Office of Education, with reports at hand 
of educational associations everywhere, 
told us recently that from the indications 
of these records, the only organization in 
the whole world that made a gain in mem- 
bership among teachers during the year 
1931 was the American Association to Pro- 
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mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf! 
The fact that we ourselves are supporting 
our cause so gloriously has of course at- 
tracted attention elsewhere. Educational 
authorities are showing evidences of keen 
interest in our program of teacher training. 
Research workers in increasing numbers 
are turning to us for guidance—we have 
corresponded with eighteen of them since 
January first, and two have spent many 
hours studying at the Volta Bureau within 
the last year. Letters from 35 persons in 
22 foreign countries have come to us within 
five months, and 128 parents of deaf or 
hard of hearing children have appealed 
to us for information during the same pe- 
riod. Deafness, formerly a subject tabooed 
by publishers, is being woven into stories, 
essays, reports, biographies everywhere. 
Our work at the office is steadily ex- 
The field established 
last year by Mr. Norman McManaway, has 


panding. service, 
continued, and he has visited 39 schools 
within the last school term, and spoken be- 
fore groups of teachers and parents total- 
ing about 800. 

The special department for the blind- 
deaf 


for them ever undertaken in this country 


the first attempt at a clearing house 


has already been discussed by Mrs. Rou- 
leau. in her report. 

Our own income has not permitted us to 
issue any publications except the VoLTa 
Review and the Auditory Outlook, but I 
am happy to say that one book and a mon- 
ograph have appeared nevertheless. The 
book, Miss Yale’s revision of “English 
Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons,” by 
Alexander Melville Bell, has been ready 
for the printers for nearly three years, but 
has been delayed for lack of funds. Within 
the last few months, however, a young high 
school boy, Bryant Tuckerman, who is an 
enthusiastic and. remarkably well-informed 
phonetician, volunteered to handle the dif- 
ficult job of typesetting for us. This re- 
duced the expense by at least one-half, and 
friends have underwritten the printers’ bill, 
so again we feel rich and grateful, as we 
place the volumes before you. 

The other publication, a study of the 
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rather widely varying results of various 
intelligence and achievement tests that have 
been given to deaf children, has been issued 
for us through the cooperation of one of 
the schools. The monograph, the work of 
Miss Mary Guilmartin of the Richmond 
(Virginia) Day School, was set in type and 
printed by the deaf boys of the Illinois 
State School for the Deaf, and we believe 
that it will prove of great professional in- 
terest. 

Rich in the cooperation of friends, rich 
in interest and support both inside and out- 
side our special field, we are still poor in 
membership among parents, and very, very 
poor in the lubricant needed to turn the 
wheels of office routine—money. The Volta 
Bureau Library still lies neglected. I be- 
lieve it is potentially the most valuable 
single agency in America, perhaps in the 
world, in the fight between deafness and 
normality. May I not close my report by 
appealing once more to the Association to 
find a way to add at least one trained li- 
brarian to our staff? 

JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, 
Executive Secretary. 


PRESIDENT McManaway called for the 
election of five directors of the Association 
to replace those whose terms expired 
in 1932. These nominations were duly 
presented: Alice V. Burdge, Frank M. 
Driggs, Max Goldstein, M. D., E. Mek. 
Goodwin, Leola Gratz, Mary Guilmartin, 
Nan Kennedy, A. C. Manning, O. M. 
Pittenger, Nida Saunders, and John D. 
Wright. 

Mr. Cloud, Chairman of the Tellers, re- 
ported that three members, Mr. Driggs, Mr. 
Goodwin, and Mr. Manning had received a 
majority of the votes cast. Three were tied, 
Dr. Pittenger, Mr. Wright, and Dr. Gold- 
stein. 

Another ballot was taken and the tellers 
announced that Mr. Wright and Dr. Pit- 
President McMana- 
way therefore announced that the five mem- 


tenger were elected. 


bers of the board whose terms had expired 
had been reelected. Adjournment of the 


business meeting followed immediately. 
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Speech:—Parent Teacher Influence 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 7 


HE meeting was called to order at 
10:00 A. M., by Chairman Dan T. 
Cloud. 
Mr. Cloud made some preliminary an- 
nouncements and then read a telegram 


from Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, in which she said 
that, although retiring from active work, 
she was always ready to aid the cause. 
Miss Clara Newlee read the report of the 
Parent-Teacher Committee. 


Report of the Committee on Parent-Teacher Work 


S we all well know, the schools for the 
A ew need parent-teacher cooperation 
even more than schools for normal 
children. Parents need to understand the 
work and ideals of the school and _ the 
teacher, and the teacher needs to un- 
derstand the conditions and ideals of the 
home and the parents. This Committee 
in our American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf may 
be the clearing house for parent-teacher 
relationships and programs for best pro- 
cedures to ensure the welfare of our 
deaf children. In order that the Com- 
mittee may function it is necessary that we 
know what actually is being accomplished 
through Parent-Teacher organizations. 
This is difficult to learn, as the schools are 
widely scattered and present widely vary- 
ing conditions. 

Mrs. Simon, the first chairman of the 
Committee, made a survey in 1928-29 and 
found that, in a good many schools, there 
were regularly organized Parent-Teacher 
Associations properly affiliated with their 
state and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. In case it is not known, or 
has been forgotten, may I remind you that 
our American Association is on the Service 
List of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and cooperates with them in 
matters pertaining to the welfare of deaf 
children. 

During the school year just past, 1931- 
1932, the chairman had the opportunity 
and privilege of serving on a sub-commit- 
tee of the White House Conference on Child 
Welfare of the Chicago area in the interest 


of deaf and hard of hearing children. The 
general chairman, Mr. Bogan, and _ the 
chairman of the handicapped group, Miss 
Neil, commended the report submitted by 
our sub-committee on the deaf, and consid- 
ered the affiliations of the American Asso- 
ciation with the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and the White House 
Conference as most progressive and advan- 
tageous to all the organizations. A copy of 
that report is in the committee files and 
will be handed on to the next committee. 


A valuable contribution to building good 
will of parents toward Parent-Teacher or- 
ganizations and toward parent membership 
in the Association was in the visits of Mr. 
N. T. McManaway to quite a number of 
schools in the autumn of 1931. Parents 
were enlightened as to the work of the As 
sociation through addresses and informal 
meetings. The returns of such intercourse 
are far-reaching and salutary. I can speak 
definitely for our own school, and I have 
“heard tell” of others. 


The columns of Home and School in our 
VoLta RevIEW are always open to con- 
tributions, particularly from parents. 


The Committee submits this report with 
hope and confidence in the future of the 
Parent-Teacher Committee as a valuable 
adjunct to the broad purposes of the As 
sociation. 


CLaRA E. NEWLEE, Chairman. 
Committee: Edith M. Buell: Lucile M. 


Moore; Adele Simon; Margaret C. Smith; 
Ethel Warfield. 
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Discussion 


CHAIRMAN CLoup introduced Mr. JoHN 
D. WricHT, who has been actively inter- 
ested in the work of the Association al- 
most since the beginning of the Associa- 
tion itself. Mr. Wright said that he “must 
belong in the dodo class,” since he had at- 
tended the second meeting of the Associa- 
tion and a great many of the meetings 
since. Mr. Wright then introduced Mrs. 
May Bartow, the mother of a deaf child, 
remarking that a letter which Mrs. Barlow 
had written him had been printed in the 
Votta REVIEW. 

“It goes to show you should be careful 
to whom you write letters,” said Mrs. 
Barlow. 

Mrs. Barlow spoke of the enormous in- 
fluence of the home in the training of the 
deaf child, in building character and 
health, and in improving speech and lip 
reading. She described cases with which 
she had had contact. One was that of deaf 
children in a family that is now in the 
third generation of deafness. This fam- 
ily, she said, have been a burden on the 
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state, on the country, and on the hospital. 

“[ had an operation arranged at the 
Children’s Hospital for one of the chil- 
dren,” she said. “I had to leave town and 
I left it to the parents to complete the ar- 
rangements. The operation fell through 
because they had no means of making 
themselves known or of making their 
wants known. I have been in employ- 
ment agencies,” she added, “and various 
other places, trying to get these people 
work, and it is very difficult. If they 
could only read lips and speak just a lit- 
tle, it would help.” 

Mrs. Barlow also expressed it as her 
opinion that the fathers of deaf children 
should take more interest in the work of 
the schools. “If the schools could arrange 
some programs in the evenings, the fath- 
ers could come and see what is expected 
of their little deaf children. I see things 
in the school and become interested in 
putting them over myself at home. If my 
husband could only go to a class or a 
meeting in the evening, he, too, could see 
what the children are doing.” 


What Parents Can Do For their Deaf Children in and 
out of School 


By Joun D. Wricut 


OR something over forty years | 
Pitas been trying to get cooperation 

among the parents, the schools, and 
the teachers in our effort to prepare the 
children for life. 

The little deaf child starts out like 
every other child. The differences that 
gradually appear are due more to the 
different manner in which he is treated by 
reason of his deafness than to the fact of 
his deafness. 

I believe that it is possible to deal with 
a deaf child much more nearly as one 
deals with a hearing child than he is 
usually dealt with by those associated 


with him, and especially by his parents 
and teachers. 

I believe that the treatment received by 
deaf children is far more responsible for 
their ultimate differences from hearing 
people than their deafness itself. 

This is a rather severe indictment of 
parents and teachers, but many years of 
close association with the deaf, and pro- 
longed observation, convince me that it is 
the truth. We ourselves, we teachers and 
parents and friends, make deaf people 
more different from hearing people than 
they would be if we treated them more 
normally. 
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The correct treatment of the deaf on the 
part of the parents and all those associ- 
ated with them, should begin in infancy. 

While the procedure made necessary by 
the deafness of the child should be con- 
stantly in mind, and we should never for 
a moment forget that the deaf child needs 
to see when the hearing child does not, we 
should so conduct with 
him that what he sees is natural and not 
distorted. 


our intercourse 


Parents Can Help 


Parents of deaf children 
very great assistance to them by helping 


can be of 


them to accomplish their greatest task in 
life, which is to learn to understand and 
use language. Under 
the understanding and use of language 
are acquired principally by the aid of 


normal conditions 


hearing, supplemented later, of course, 
by reading. But in the case of the deaf 
child this acquisition must be made prin- 
cipally by the aid of sight, and this re- 
quires more conscious effort both on the 
part of the child and of the parents, rela- 
tives, friends and than is the 
case with hearing children. 

The parents, relatives and friends of 
a deaf child can render him great aid in 
the acquisition of language because they 
are the ones to whom the child turns for 
the information he is constantly seeking. 


teachers 


and it is by the repeated use of words 
when the ideas they express are sought by 
the child that the deaf child, like ourselves, 
must acquire his working vocabulary. 

It is possible to learn to associate ideas 
with the visible movements that accom- 
pany speech, and it is possible to teach a 
deaf child to make the sounds of speech. 

Speech has been formed to appeal to 
the ear; and the recognition of words by 
the movements that accompany them is 
not as easy or as certain as their recogni- 
tion by sound. But the process is the 
same, namely seeing the word movements 
frequently repeated until the mind comes 
to associate the motions with the idea ex- 
pressed by the words just as the hearing 
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person gradually learns to associate the 
idea of the oft-repeated words with their 
sounds. 

To give the deaf child even a moder- 
ate number of opportunities to see the 
same word, or phrase, when the same idea 
is expressed and sought by the child, re- 
quires much more conscious attention on 
the part of parents, relatives and friends 
than is required to give a hearing child 
many more such opportunities, and it is 
by this conscious and carefully planned 
effort that the parents and friends can 
render the deaf child the greatest service. 


Parents Need Instruction 


To be able to help the deaf child as 
much as is possible, the parents need, at 
first, the guidance and_ instruction of 
trained and experienced teachers of the 
deaf. This preliminary assistance to par- 
ents is almost entirely lacking in an or- 
ganized and definite way. Practically no 
provision is made for this by the schools. 
There should be, on the part of every 
school for the deaf, a carefully organized 
and efficiently conducted procedure for 
teaching parents, relatives, and _ friends 
how to render a deaf child the utmost as- 
sistance at home. 

Furthermore, there should be much 
more help available to parents for learn- 
ing how to deal with their deaf children 
at home before they are old enough to go 
to school. The first five years of a child’s 
life are more important than any other 
period of similar length during his en- 
tire life. Yet. in the great majority of 
cases, these priceless years in the lives of 
little deaf children are almost entirely 
wasted from an educational stand-point. 

There is not time now, nor is this the 
place, to go into detail as to ways in 
which parents, relatives and friends of 
deaf children can assist them and _ the 
school. For many years I have done what 
little I could to supply this lack, and by 
my correspondence course for parents, MY 
little books and other writings, and by 
personal word, I have endeavored to pre- 
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vent this deplorable loss of the earliest 
and most impressionable years. What | 
am able to do is but a very tiny drop in 
a very large bucket, and I plea earnestly 
for more organized effort on the part of 
every school for the deaf to reach every 
parent of its pupils and so fully instruct 
and guide them that they will know how 
to do everything within their power to 
help their deaf children overcome the 
handicap of deafness to the utmost possi- 
ble extent. 


Parent Teacher Associations 


This is a work which the schools should 
no longer neglect, and much could be ac- 
complished by the creation of a strong 
Parent-Teacher Association exclusively 
connected with every school for the deaf, 
and by the insistence on the part of par- 
ents and relatives and friends that they re- 
ceive the instruction they need. Let every 
Principal of every school start at once to 
organize this work with parents, and the 
school will benefit as much as the par- 
ents and the children will benefit most of 
all. 

But this is not the only service which 
an alert Parent-Teacher organization can 
render. Such an organization can be one 
of the school’s best helpers in getting offi- 
cial recognition of its needs and those of 
its pupils. 

A wide-awake Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion keeps informed of legislative affairs 
and has the ear of officials at the capital 
as well as at the City Hall and Board of 
Education. It is an excellent means of 
approach to avert undesirable interference 
with school affairs, and to secure desired 
action on matters of importance to the 
school. 

A parent-teacher organization keeps a 
close affiliation with the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and with the men’s service 
clubs, and is able to secure their coopera- 
tion when voters’ wishes are likely to be 
considered. 

In this way the school has a powerful 
ally, and when once a school has discov- 
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ered what a tremendous help an efficient 
parent-teacher organization can be, the 
school will never be without such an ally 
to fight its battles. 

Many of our schools for the deaf, es- 
pecially our day schools. are now integral 
parts of the general public school system. 
This is as it should be. But for the best 
interests of the work for the deaf, there 
should be a separate parent-teacher organ- 
ization composed only of parents and 
friends of deaf children and teachers of 
the deaf. Experience of schools for the 
deaf with parent-teacher associations that 
combine interest in hearing pupils with 
that of deaf pupils has shown the desir- 
ability of a separate parent-teacher organ- 
ization for the deaf. 

For the welfare of deaf children I urge 
that the parents insist upon the creation 
of a parent-teacher association in connec- 
tion with each school for the deaf, and 
I urge the principals and teachers in the 
schools to arouse the parents to form such 
organizations, and to cooperate with them 
in all the activities of the parent-teacher 


groups. 


Four Things for Parents to Do 


Returning to the topic as it appears on 
our program, I want to say to parents of 
deaf children: 

1. Always think of them as perfectly 
normal children, but never forget that 
they require exceptional care to be sure 
that they see what the hearing child gets 
by sound. Organize your communication 
with them so that they see the same words 
and phrases many times when the thought 
expressed is either in their minds, or they 
are trying to get it. The details of carry- 
ing out this suggestion can be obtained 
from any school fer the deaf, or from re- 
prints from the VoLTa Review, and from 
my little books and 


course. 


correspondence 


2. Begin this special attention at the 
earliest possible moment in the child’s 


life. 
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3. Insist that the school your child at- 
tends give you detailed help to guide you 
in your dealings with your child. 

1. If there is a parent-teacher organiza- 
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tion in connection with the school your 
child attends, join it. If there is not, then 
try to have one formed and take an active 
part in its work on behalf of the school. 


Responsibility for the Speech of Our Children 


By ADELE SIMON 


I. PARENT RESPONSIBILITY 


OUR convention in San Francisco 

Y several years ago filled me with 

such inspiration and zeal that I 
haven't halted since in my enthusiasm for 
and interest in the education of the deaf. 
Every year I look to see where you are 
going to hold your meeting place, and I 
am so disappointed when it is too far 
away for me to attend. I am very glad 
that you have come to our shores again. I 
wonder if you can't make California your 
permanent convention headquarters. 

I have to discuss Parent Responsibility 
for Speech. This is a subject that has 
covered my whole horizon for the past 
fourteen years, ever since I discovered 
that my little son was deaf. Parent re- 
sponsibility is inextricably bound up with 
the information and advice which parents 
receive from educators and _ physicians 
and from the contact that they make with 
the parents of other deaf children. Think 
of the bewilderment of a parent when she 
first discovers that her child is deaf. What 
is she to do with a child who is shut off 
from the ordinary and normal means of 
adjusting himself to life? How can he 
learn? 


Do you think parents receive immediate 
answers to these questions? No! They 
must be told that deaf children can be 
taught to talk. I know this from my own 
experience. All that I knew about the 
deaf was the term “deaf and dumb.” I 
had learned the hand alphabet in school, 
just for fun. I think this represents the 
amount of knowledge the average parent 
possesses when confronted with the prob- 


lem of a deaf child. I had no idea that 
there was such a thing as a day school for 
the deaf, and I knew of the institutions 
for the deaf and the blind only vaguely. 


I started to find out what I could do 
for my child. I went to the State School 
in Berkeley. My child was then only 
thirteen months old, and I had no idea 
that such a school would have any con- 
nection with him, but I went anyhow. 
As I walked into the school grounds and 
saw the children gesticulating, I almost 
felt that life held no more meaning for 
me. Other parents have told me that they 
have experienced the same thing. Some of 
them fled and kept their children from 
knowledge for years rather than send 
them to a school. However, I went on to 
the office. 


The Association a Help to Parents 


I stress this point, because it seems to 
me that the work of the Association in en- 
lightening the public as to new and mod- 
ern methods of educating the deaf is the 
most important of its projects. It was at 
the Berkeley school that I was told to 
consult the Volta Bureau in regard to my 
deaf child. I wrote there. Never again 
will I experience such joy, hope, and 
courage as I received from the first 
pamphlet sent to me. It was “The Diary 
of a Deaf Child’s Mother.” Therein, | 
learned that my child could be taught to 
talk, that I could help him, that there 
was a way in which he could become an 
adjusted human being. 

I want to take this opportunity to ex 
press the very deep appreciation that | 
and my family feel for what the Volta 
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Bureau did in giving us the will to fight 
for our boy and make him the fine, up- 
standing, contributing member of society 
that he is today. 

I feel, as Mr. Wright has said, that it 
is you, using every means possible, who 
can bring this matter before the public’s 
attention, and can tell parents that their 
children can be taught to talk and that 
they can be as normal as other children. 
That is the very finest thing you can do. 

Publicity is a wonderful thing. Even 
though you cannot reach the parent di- 
rectly, some friend or some neighbor, or, 
perhaps, some physician, will have read 
your articles. Speaking of physicians, I 
feel that they, above all, should be sat- 
urated with knowledge concerning the edu- 
cation of the deaf. I have found a woe- 
ful lack of understanding of this subject 
among many ear specialists. So convinced 
were we of the necessity of physicians 
knowing about this education that, at Dr. 
Wright’s suggestion, we made a _ historic 
campaign. We went to Sacramento and 
had a bill introduced which obligates doc- 
tors to report cases of deafness to school 
authorities who, in turn, notify the par- 
ents of the educational opportunities 
open to the deaf child. I have an- 
other campaign friend here, Mr. Steven- 
son. We even went further. Last year we 
went to Sacramento and had a bill passed 
which compels the deaf child to attend the 
special schools and classes established for 
him, with, of course, certain exceptions. 

We did all this in order that parents 
might know as soon as possible about the 
educational opportunities open to the deaf 
children and to learn to use those oppor- 
tunities in the right way. 


The Age of Admission 


In California we have a law that al- 
lows deaf children to enter the day schools 
at the age of three. We want parents to 
know of this and to take advantage of it. 
I know, from personal experience, that the 
younger a deaf child begins his education 
the better it is for him and the better 
speech he will have. 
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It may seem that I have been wander- 
ing off the subject of parent responsibility 
for the speech of our deaf children in 
bringing in educators, the Volta Bureau, 
physicians, and others. But I think that 
parents cannot realize their responsibil- 
ity unless they know that such a respon- 
sibility exists, and it is up to you to let 
them know about it. 

We parents who have gone through the 
mill and have become firm advocates of 
the oral system are very much interested 
in parent-teacher Several 
years ago we formed one at the Gough 
School in San Francisco. We did this be- 
cause we felt that parents would profit 
not only by coming together to discuss 
their common problems, but that the or- 


associations. 


ganization would serve as a medium to 
bring publicity to the deaf and thereby in- 
crease interest in their education. Our as- 
sociation has been very successful. The 
parents of the children have been wonder- 
fully helped by attending our meetings. 
We have had round tables given by the 
teachers, and there is a fine cooperation. 
The parents understand what it is all 
about. 

The Gough School has become known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
California. We have shown the people of 
California what the education of the deaf 
is and have gained their interest. 


Parent-Teacher Work in Institutions 


I feel that parent-teacher associations 
should be established in institutions also. 
Meetings need not be held monthly; they 
can be held semi-annually. 
dence courses can be devised. I believe 
every school and institution for the deaf 
in the United States can have a parent- 
teacher association. I am sure that it 
would not only benefit the parents and 


Correspon- 


children, but would help the teachers put 
over their educational program. 

Speaking of educational programs, what 
are the standards that we should maintain 
in educating our deaf children? How can 
we learn what they should be? Through 
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the parent-teacher organizations. Suppose 
our children are in oral schools. When 
they return home during the summer, how 
will their speech be kept up unless the 
parents have been given advice on this 
matter? Suppose they are in the oral de- 
partments of combined schools. If the 
parents have not been told that their chil- 
dren have been learning speech, how are 
they going to work to prevent the use of 
signs during the summer? Even the day 
school pupils pick up signs, and parents 
should be impressed with the necessity of 
aiding the school in maintaining the 
standards of good speech. 

You have to tell parents all of these 
things. They cannot get these ideas out 
of a clear sky. You have spent years 
learning how to educate the deaf. Help 
the parents to help you. 


What Parents Can Do 


The parents can help the children to 
have contacts outside the narrow circle of 
deafness. I do not agree with those edu- 
cators who state that the deaf are hap- 
piest associating with the deaf. If, after 
all the years and money we spend in edu- 
cating the deaf, their lives are to be 
bounded by a group of other deaf per- 
sons, what is the use of educating them 
orally? We must give the children a con- 
tinual opportunity for outside contacts. 
This is particularly difficult in institutions, 
but even in institutions we should not 
feel that when our baseball team plays 
ball with a hearing school we have given 
the children all the contact we can con- 
trive. Parents should make it their busi- 
ness to become acquainted with families 
in the town where their children attend 
institutions, and should make an effort to 
establish friendly relations which will give 
their children contacts outside the school. 
If the children meet with the hearing 
world only during the summer months, 
the time is too limited. 

In order to have good speech, we must 
have language, and in order to have lan- 
guage we must have experience. The more 
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experience a deaf child has, the richer 
will be his vocabulary. That is where out- 
side contacts help. 

When I wanted to find out what the 
education of the deaf was all about, the 
nearest training center was St. Louis. We 
should develop training centers and pro- 
grams for training parents. We _ should 
also have more publicity, for publicity is 
one way of reaching the parents. 

In considering the oral method, I think 
one of the greatest mistakes educators 
make is to limit their own ability to teach 
speech. Many of them say that there are 
many normal deaf children who cannot 
be taught understandable speech. By such 
statements they only indict themselves 
and show their circumscribed capacities. 
It seems to me that, rather than say deaf 
children cannot be taught speech, we 
should get together, parents, teachers, all 
of us, and see if we cannot teach every 
child speech, and good speech. I think 
that should be our goal. 





Ii. TEACHER RESPONSIBILITY 


By Frances Hancock 


HERE are a number of schools that 
are doing work with parents. At our 

- school there are two child study 
classes, one carried on by a trained social 
worker, and the other by one of the teach- 
ers of the school. The parents, mothers 
mostly, come in the afternoon. They are 
encouraged to tell their home problems of 
discipline and of physical care. 

Four or five times a year we have eve- 
ning meetings when the fathers and moth- 
ers, brothers and sisters come. They have 
been addressed at different times by the 
Superintendent, who gives them very help- 
ful suggestions, by psychiatrists and wel- 
fare workers, and also by representatives 
of employment agencies. The parents have 
been very much interested, and we have 
a large attendance. 
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After these formal meetings, the individ- 
ual parents are assigned to different rooms 
where each one may meet and talk with 
the teacher of his child. These informal 
talks, too, have been very successful, and 
the parents look forward to them. 

Now, in regard to the teacher’s respon- 
sibility. First of all, she must become 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject to 
be taught. 
speech to deaf children, as given in our 


The training for teaching 


normal classes, is absolutely essential as 
a preparation for this work. This train- 
ing should be supplemented, from year to 
year, by more study of voice production 
and speech correction. Courses of this 
type are given in colleges and universities 
to meet the needs of teachers of corrective 
speech in the public schools for hearing 
pupils. Many of the problems of teachers 
of hearing children are the same as those 
of teachers of the deaf and these courses 
will prove to be practical and helpful. 

Every teacher must be a good model. 
Deaf children are taught to observe very 
carefully the speech of the teacher by 
means of the sense of sight and the sense 
of feeling. It is, therefore, imperative 
that they neither feel nor see any exagger- 
ated movements or positions for the 
speech sounds, nor feel any muscular 
strain in the production of voice, for, if 
they do see any exaggeration or feel the 
tension of the muscles, they will follow 
the model. 

The attitude of the teacher must be one 
of enthusiasm, sympathy, and encourage- 
ment, in order that the pupils may be in- 
spired with a real desire to talk well. Dr. 
Blanton says that it is vital that all forms 
of discipline be abandoned during the pe- 
riod devoted to speech exercises. Scolding, 
nagging, and punishment all tend to in- 
hibit speech. 

This means that the class work must be 
made interesting and purposeful by means 
of some sort of motivation suitable to the 
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age and experience of the pupils, in or- 
der to gain free attention. No child can 
be forced to have any interest in speech 
production, but when a real desire to use 
speech has been awakened, a long stride 
has been made toward establishing the 
habit. This is one of the greatest respon- 
sibilities the teacher has. When this point 
is gained, constructive criticism can be 
given without discouraging the pupils, 
and it becomes possible to hold them re- 
sponsible for careful speech. 

It is the responsibility of the primary 
teacher to lay the foundation for speech, 
but the intermediate and grammar or 
junior high teachers have an even greater 
responsibility, for they must always be on 
the alert to see that, with the increasingly 
difficult forms of sentence construction, no 
unpleasant qualities of voice and careless 
habits of enunciation creep into the speech 
of their pupils. 

To these responsibilities we add_ the 
very important one of training the resid- 
ual hearing. Even if there is but a small 
per cent of hearing, the training will help 
the child to use his voice better. For this 
work, it is important to have a carefully 
planned outline and to keep in touch with 
the improvements that are constantly be- 
ing made in hearing devices. 

The teacher’s responsibility may be 
summed up as follows: 


A thorough preparation for teaching 
speech: 

Continued study: 

Good speech habits: 

Enthusiasm for the work; 

A sympathetic and encouraging atti- 
tude toward the pupils; 

Ability to create in the child a desire 
to use speech; 

Continued effort to make use of the 
child’s residual hearing; 

Determination to keep abreast of the 
times in all forms of progress. 
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Parent Membership in the Association 


By Norman T. McMAnaway 


HROUGH the activities of the White 

House Conference we have been 

made aware of the fact that there 
are more than three million children with 
defects of hearing, children whose parents 
should be deeply concerned with what is 
said and done here this morning. Mr. 
Wright has indicated the important. re- 
sults of concentrating the influence of a 
group of such parents on a_ legislative 
body. If we could interest just 1 per 
cent of the parents of the three million 
and direct their understanding cooperation 
in efforts for the deaf child there is no 
essential service which would not be pro- 
vided for. 

And now to my theme. 

Let me recite first the services which 
the Association is in a position to render 
to parents who become members, services 
immediately available to as many as will 
communicate with us. As a parent of a 
deaf child you may ask, “What will your 
organization do for me if I join?” Then, 
naturally, you will want to know what 
will be expected of you as a member. 

The Association owns and directs the 
Volta Bureau, an institution established 
for the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge relating to the deaf. Here it pub- 
lishes the Votta Review, an_ illustrated 
monthly magazine dedicated to the service 
and friends of the 


of parents, teachers 


deaf child. 


What the Volta Review Offers 


Although the REvrEw is not a scientific 
periodical in the strictest sense, we re- 
ceive at the Bureau regularly, week by 
week, more than a hundred and fifty mag- 
azines and periodicals in which are ap- 
pearing articles on every phase of the 
many-sided problem in which you are so 
concerned. We the 
field. from the field of sociology; from 
the field of physics, and that of general 


draw from medical 


education. Our exchanges include more 
than fifty foreign publications. For an 
individual to collect this material regu- 
larly, or even to read it in the most casual 
manner, would require a considerable out- 
lay of money and much time. Through 
the columns of the REVIEW parents re- 
ceive a resumé of the best, the most adapt- 
able suggestions whick come to us. 
Besides our wide contacts through 
printed pages, our office handles a heavy 
burden of foreign and domestic corres- 
pondence. Parents and from 
every point of the compass are in touch 
with our office, asking for information, 
but as often giving us the results of per- 
sonal experience and observation. All 
this information is immediately available 


teachers 


to other parents in so far as it may con- 
tribute to the solution of their peculiar 
problems. It has been possible for the 
Bureau to put parents in communication 
with other parents faced with similar situ- 
ations. More often we have indicated the 
type of guidance needed and _ referred 
fathers or mothers to the heads of the 
more convenient which their 
children might be enrolled, or have lo- 
cated for them that medical service which 
seemed to be indicated. or put them in di- 
rect communication with an_ otologist. 
Conducting a teacher placement service, 
the Bureau often aids in establishing con- 
tacts between parents who wish special in- 
struction and competent teachers available 


schools in 


for this service. 

One of the most fruitful sources from 
which we draw information by which par- 
ents may profit is ihrough our contact 
with the more than one thousand teachers 
of the deaf resident in the United States 
and many foreign countries. While our 
membership has never included one thou- 
sand teachers at a given date, we have en- 
rolled than a thousand _ teacher- 
members within the same year. 


more 
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The Volta Bureau Library 


Not only do we have frequent commu- 
nication with teachers who hold member- 
ship in the Association, but the library at 
the Bureau, the largest collection of books 
and periodicals relating to deafness in the 
world, is attracting more teachers and re- 
search workers each year. These visits al- 
most always give us bits of information 
or new applications of old principles or 
new evidences of well know truths which 
we assimilate for future use. 

Because of all these contacts; because 
of its record for cooperative service, it is 
being more frequently called upon by or- 
ganizations, institutions, governmental de- 
partments, city, state and national, for in- 
formation and for instruction as they re- 
quire it in their efforts to provide for the 
deaf child. 

What would the Association ask of par- 
ents? 

There are several obligations which we 
would impress upon parents who wish to 
associate themselves with us. We would 
ask that they inform themselves about the 
work of the organization which they have 
joined. We would have them know just 
what service is available, not only that of- 
fered to members but the free service 
available to all parents of deaf children. 
And after you have familiarized your- 
selves with these services and availed 
yourselves of them, we would have you 
tell others of what they may expect from 
the organization. 


Parents Should Cooperate 


We would have all parent members par- 
ticipate in the interchange of ideas and 
experiences to which I have referred. You 
may not see the same significance in the 
act of the child as the teacher, the otolo- 
gist, the psychologist. but your contact 
with your child, in the home where it is 
reacting naturally to a friendly environ- 
ment, enables you to observe reactions 
which may be of inestimable value in the 
solution of one or another of the prob- 
lems which your child has created. Share 


ied 
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your experiences with other parents and 
utilize our Bureau as the medium of ex- 
change. 

In our contacts with teachers we find it 
necessary to remind ourselves that though 
their purposes are the same, frequently 
there are instances of misunderstanding 
between parents and teachers, failure to 
secure the best results with the child 
through lack of cooperation. We would 
ask parents to consider more understand- 
ingly the task which the teacher is called 
upon to perform, and after informing 
themselves to uphold her in her efforts as 
far as possible. 

This may be better accomplished if you 
inform yourselves concerning the course 
of study, follow its progress, and continue 
in the home the methods employed in the 
school room to encourage and improve 
speech and lip reading. It will be more 
understandingly rendered if you know 
what may be reasonably expected of the 
teacher within a given time; what is being 
accomplished in other schools for the deat 
with children of the same age or experi- 
ence and the same handicap. 

In this period of depression there is a 
tendency on the part of public officials to 
plan and practice economies at the ex- 
pense of the handicapped. They fail to 
realize the fact that the deaf child is on 
the average four years behind his hearing 
brother or sister, and in their ignorance 
they increase this difference by shortening 
terms of schools for the deaf, increasing 
the teaching load on the teachers em- 
ployed, and thus reducing the efficiency 
of their service. Such provisions look well 
in the column of accomplishments for the 
official, but every such item represents an 
injustice to the deaf child. We would urge 
parents to support the superintendents of 
schools who are combating such tendencies 
and to demonstrate their resentment at 
such economies. 


The Employment Problem 
The depression suggests another service 
which parents should undertake in no half 
hearted way. Each vear our schools are 
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turning out young men and women who 
have satisfactorily completed the courses 
They 


have been led to believe that they are ca- 


of study set for their instruction. 


pable of filling positions in offices, stores, 
shops in competition with hearing per- 
Many 


some are even mor? efficiently trained, and 


sons. of them are so equipped, 
by reason of native or acquired skills are 
more promising 2s employees than the 
average product of the public school sys- 
tems. 

But those who employ have not been 
convinced of the ability of deaf 
boys and girls to do the job satisfactorily. 
Nor are they willing to give them an op- 
portunity to prove their worth. This is a 


these 


prejudice which must be overcome. Par- 
ents of deaf children who are not yet in 
the field of competition may do much to 
smooth the road for their own boys and 
girls if they will use their influence to 
secure a fair trial for other deaf youths 
who are now ready for work, trained to 
work, and likely to become hopelessly dis- 
couraged unless they find work. 

Finally, may I remind you that until 
the American citizen realizes his personal 
interest in and his personal responsibility 
for the deaf boy or girl who asks for an 
adequate education and a fair chance in 
the social order it will always be difficult 
to secure governmental support for our 
individuals, the 


schools. As parents of 


deaf children cannot greatly influence 
legislation. But united efforts will bring 


home to all that their chil- 
dren may be among the handicapped for 
which special asked—that 
disease and accident are multiplying the 
number of cases of deafness among chil- 
dren, and that any child may be the vic- 
tim of unfortunate circumstance. 
Thoughtful persons will realize with you 
that if the deaf child of tomorrow is to be 
well equipped to sustain himself in this 


parents 


provision is 


such 


age provisions for his training must be 
made before he is ready for training. To 
wait until he needs it will be to deny 
him, for educational systems and institu- 
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tions are not built in a day. Now, before 
there are more deat children to be edu- 
cated; now, before your neighbor’s child 
is handicapped as yours has been: now is 
the time to impress upon the parents of 
hearing children the need for adequate 
provisions for training the deaf child. 

[ have suggested rather sketchily the 
activities of our organization. The results 
of our efforts are open to our members. 
If we have a larger membership our serv- 
ice will be more widely extended. The in- 
vestment made will yield a larger return. 

What has been suggested for parents, 
either as opportunity or obligation, calls 
for coordinated effort: calls for well in- 
formed effort; calls for carefully planned 
effort. We believe that membership in the 
Association offers the best opportunity to 
realize many of these objectives. The or- 
ganization has earned its international 
reputation for service; it has world wide 
contacts; it maintains an office and staff 
and already has the largest membership 
of parents, teachers and friends of the 
deaf of any organization in America, per- 
haps in the world. Add your interest and 
your efforts, and multiply the efficiency of 
your service and ours. 


Discussion 


Miss IRENE T. SHORT: I am going to tell 
a story about the man who is presiding 
this morning. Usually. before a speaker 
is introduced the Chairman tells a little 
story. Today I am going to tell one about 
the Chairman. 

He doesn’t know that I was in Milwau- 
kee at the convention two years ago. At 
just such a meeting as this, they were 
speaking of parent-teacher associations. 
Mr. Cloud was sitting in the audience 
near one of the superintendents who had 
been in his school for many, many years. 
The other superintendent was asked how 
he felt about the parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and he rose and said, “My idea is 
that the less we see of the parents the bet- 
ter we get along with them.” Mr Cloud 
jumped to his feet and said, “I don't 
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agree with you. To my mind, when we 
can get the parents interested in what we 
are doing in the schools then our success 
will be far greater than it is today.” I 
have always admired Mr. Cloud for that. 

I want to take this opportunity this 
morning to thank some of the parents for 
what they are doing for us this summer. 
You who have traveled back and forth 
from Los Angeles know the trip is tre- 
mendous. When they asked me to arrange 
for two summer classes here, to come the 
full six weeks, I thought to myself, “How 
can we ever get the children out here 
every day and have good attendance?” 
We put the matter before the drivers who 
bring our children to school under con- 
tract with the Board of Education. We 
told them we didn’t have a cent of money 
to spend on the summer session, but that 
we did want the children to come out 
here, and that they lived all over the coun- 
try. We put it up to the drivers, and I 
don't think there was a refusal on the 
part of any of the fifteen. They all 
donated their time. Each one has given 
us a week. Some of them have to get up 
at all times in the morning in order to get 
the children out here on time. So far the 
attendance has been splendid. 


The Foreign Language Problem 

We speak of the difficulties of foreign 
language in the home. One parent came 
to me not very long ago and said that she 
wanted to send her child to the state 
school because they couldn’t talk to him 
at home. It seems to me that there is no 
excuse for a pareat sending a child away 
from home for such a reason, with our 
night schools teaching English. She had 
an interpreter with her, and I made it 
quite clear to her how I felt. We should 
insist upon those foreign parents learning 
English. They are living in our cities, 
taking advantage of everything we have 
to give them in the way of education, and 
the least they can do is to go to night 
school to learn English. I feel we could 
insist on the parents of our deaf children 
being able to speak the English language. 


Mental Health 


Mrs. Barlow spoke of the health of our 
deaf children. If vou knew Mrs. Barlow, 
and knew how she has taken children to 
the clinic, you would know perhaps that 
she has good reason to speak as she did. 
What she meant was the physical health 
of the child, but we are interested also in 
the other phase of health. 

I wish that among our teachers we 
could have a deeper understanding of the 
mental health of the child. We are all 
very much interested in machines, today. 
We understand machines perhaps better 
than children. I have often thought of the 
comparison of our children with a ma- 
chine. I drive an automobile. I can go 
almost any place in the United States 
with it—over mountains, down through 
valleys and dales; but just let something 
happen to the machine, and I am at a 
complete loss. I get out, raise the hood 
and look at the engine! 

What do most of us do in a case like 
that? If we are in good standing with 
the automobile club we probably call 
them up and have them send out an 
emergency man and he takes care of it. 

If we are wise, and know the value of 
our machine, we don't force it any fur- 
ther, but stop and ask for a mechanic to 
come and tell us what is wrong. It may 
be a very small thing, a gas line choked, 
or timing points not working—lI have had 
those things happen te my car—and in a 
few minutes he has put his finger on the 
trouble, fixed it, and we are off again. 

Sometimes we feel we cannot afford to 
call an expert and we just push the thing 
along as far as it will go; and _ then, 
finally, there comes a grand smash. 

We all know children. We know how 
to drive them. We take them to our 
schools, from one place to another, and 
we get along perfectly until something 
happens, and the child doesn’t want to 
go any further. Something has happened 
and we don't know what it is. The roads 
are just the same today as they were 
yesterday; the other automobiles are going 
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along just the same. But something has 
happened to this one. How many of us, 
right then and there, call in the expert? 
We think we must con- 
and we force 


Not very many! 
form to the same old rules, 
the machine along. 


How One Problem Was Solved 


We had a case in our own school of a 
little girl who went after the teacher with 
a pair of scissors, who tore up notebooks 
from time to time. We never knew when 
she came in the morning what was going 
to happen before she got home at night. 

We took her to Dr. Valentine of the 
Psychological Department, who listened 
to her story. She called in the mother 
and had a very understanding talk with 
her. They got down to the bottom of 
things and found where the trouble lay. 
The child irritated the mother on the way 
to school, the mother corrected her in an 
unfortunate way, and before they got to 
school the child was in a high rage. 

We tried putting her on a bus, but 
we found that that didn’t work; she 
couldn't get along with the other children. 
Finally Dr. Valentine suggested, if the 
would consent, that she be put 
on the streetcar and allowed to come by 
herself. That was the beginning of the 
reformation, we may say, of that child. 
She felt that she was independent and 
was doing the things other children were 
doing, and that we had confidence in her. 

The teacher helped out in more ways 
than any of us will ever know, and we 
haven’t had an outbreak for ever so long. 
Sometimes, as I see the child now, I just 
wonder how it all happened. I feel that 
without the help of Dr. Valentine we 
might not have had this result. 


mother 


Give New Occasions for Speech 


Mrs. Simon and Miss Hancock spoke 
of the reason why we need speech. Surely 
it is just to communicate our thoughts to 
others. We know that those people who 
have the richest experiences are the best 
talkers. We like to listen to them. Most 
of our deaf children are lonely. I might 
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just ask of the parents here: How many 
parties have you given for your children 
during the past year? I don't 
elaborate entertainments—you can have a 
party with just a few sandwiches and a 
few people to help eat them. 

Some of the most interesting times we 
have had 
excursions. 


mean 


in our schools have been on 

One little boy came in one 
morning with a huge bottle full of snow, 
He had been out in the mountains where 
there was snow the day before, and had 
brought it back with him. He wanted 
all the other children in the class to see 
the snow. We have had all sorts of sea- 
life brought in from even 
snakes. It is all good material for speech. 


excursions, 


Most parents, of course, are too busy. 
I believe, just to be truthful about it, 
that that is used as an excuse for not 
doing a lot of things we don’t want to do. 
Then we send the children to the movies. 
Of course, in this part of the country we 
shouldn’t say anything against the movies, 
but I think we should not send our chil- 
dren to the pictures indiscriminately. 

Let’s go back to the illustration of the 
automobile. If we had an automobile 
with a very fine polish, with wonderful 
glass in the windows, and all of a sudden 
a storm should come up we wouldn't 
leave the machine out in the open to be 
battered around. Mr. Wright said that the 
things that children see, and their im- 
pressions of life, must be natural and not 
distorted. I wonder how many of you 
think of that when you give your children 
money to go into a moving picture show. 
Their ideas are going to be distorted by 
what they see. In the case of the machine, 
the scratches can be removed, it can be 
repainted, and any glass that is shattered 
can be replaced, and the machine is then 
just as good as new. But your child isa 
living thing; whatever it sees or experi 
ences may make an indelible impression. 


Difficulties in a Residential School 


Mr. Croup remarked that it is much 
easier to build up a parent-teacher organi- 
zation in a day school than in an institu- 
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tion, also that the intelligence of the 
parents is a factor to be considered. 

“Of the 618 children enrolled during 
the past year in Illinois, only 258 were 
American. Thirty-nine other nationalities 
were represented. It would take that 
many social workers and field workers to 
sell them the idea.” 

Mrs. SIMON replied that she had often 
gone about San Francisco visiting parents 
of other nationalities, many times taking 
an interpreter along. 

“I know too,” she added, “that some 
parents are awfully dumb. It is hard to 
reach them. One parent used to come to 
our parent-teacher meetings and just sit 
there. One day she came up to me and 
said, ‘Mrs. Simon, I like to come to your 
meetings. but I don’t understand a word 
you say.” 

“Some of the parents who could not 
speak English became interested in cutting 
out pictures for the children, and helped 
to make those that the children used in 
their object training. Another parent came 
to our meetings and made the coffee. 
That was all she could do, but it was her 
idea of being helpful. 

“Our parent-teacher association main- 
tains a bureau through which we try to 
reach not only the mothers of deaf chil- 
dren, but those of other handicapped 
children and to give them all the infor- 
mation possible that will help them to 
help their children.” 

Mr. STEVENSON said that in 1920 a 
parent-teacher organization was established 
in Kansas, but that only ten or twelve 
parents did the really active work for a 
group of nearly three hundred parents. 
He felt that while an organization of this 
type can be of much help, it can do 
harm, if the members are of the unthink- 
ing type. 

He felt that parents should not be mis- 
led in the matter of speech and lip read- 
ing, and led to believe that every deaf 
child can be taught to use intelligible 
speech. 

Mrs. SytviA CHapin Batis said that 
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she had been deaf for sixty years and 
had been teaching for forty-nine of those 
years. She stated that she thought schools 
for the deaf should have fewer beautiful 
buildings and more of what the deaf 
actually need. She thought that, in par- 
ticular, the deaf should be taught more 
about law so they would know what they 
were doing when they signed their names 
to legal documents. As an example, she 
told of a man who bought an automobile, 
paying so much down and signing a con- 
tract for the balance. When he lost his 
job and failed to make payments, the 
automobile was taken away from him. He 
could not understand this, and it was im- 
possible for the dealer to make him 
understand. 


Parent-Teacher Work in Virginia 


PRESIDENT McManaway referred again 
to the residential school and the _possi- 
bilities there for cooperation between par- 
ents and teachers. He said: 

“Virginia has done something along 
this line. We have had some _parent- 
teacher meetings. We haven't as good 
roads as they have in California, and the 
parents have to come a long way. Not 
all of them come, but some of them are 
glad to get together and eager for instrue- 
tion and the opportunity for the inter- 
change of opinions and experiences. It is 
very helpful. They are always interested 
in post-vocational opportunities for their 
children. 


Using the School Paper 


“We are attempting to make use of our 
school paper as a means of contact with 
parents. Sometimes when I pick up 
papers from some of the schools, and 
sometimes when I look at my own, if 
occurs to me that perhaps we are not pro- 
ducing the paper for the benefit of the 
parent but rather we are writing it for 
some other superintendent or teacher in 
some other school to read. We lose sight 
of the purposes and opportunities of the 
residential 


school publication in our 
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schools. Sometimes there appear articles 
and expressions of opinion which are 
not even those of the superintendent of 
the school, or in harmony with the policy 
of the school, or with the majority of 
those who are teaching in the school. | 
think that we have overlooked an oppor- 
tunity in the possible use of the school 
publication for the education of parents. 


Local Demonstrations 


“It has been possible in several states 
to arrange demonstrations in some of the 
cities. If the parents cannot go to the 
school, we might ‘bring Mohammed to the 
mountain’ and present demonstrations 
locally as a means of educating the gen- 
eral public and the parents in_ those 
communities. 

“We have made use of our teachers in 
Virginia as field workers and as contact 
agents with the parents. I have done my 
utmost to secure a provision for a full 
time field worker but have not been as 
successful as have other states. 

“Mr. Cloud has been doing some good 
work along that line. The possibilities 
are much greater than he realizes. I think 
we have not cultivated the field as_per- 
haps we might. For the teachers who are 
members of the Association I may say 
this: We recognize that we are few in 
number. We have the zeal for our ob- 
jectives, and we are working daily to give 
the deaf child everything that we have, 
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and yet we look forward with trepidation 
to the vacation period when the child 
goes home and forgets a large part of 
what he has learned during the school 
session. 

“I think we have entirely overlooked our 
opportunities. How can we put over the 
program we want to put over unless we 
draw the parents into our Association, 
a.d give them an opportunity for co- 
operation so that they can work to the 
best interests of their own children, and 
the best interests of the school?” 

Mr. Wricnt spoke as follows: 

“I quite realize that the organization 
and details of a parent-teacher organiza- 
tion in connection with a_ residential 
school may differ from those in connec- 
tion with a day school. I fully realize 
the difficulties of language and of differ- 
ent types of mentality, but we have to 
take these things into consideration and 
deal with them as part of our job. 

“T offer a resolution to the meeting: 

“Resolved: That it is the consensus of 
opinion of this meeting that there should 
be a parent-teacher organization in con- 
nection with every school for the deaf 
and that every school should have an 
organized procedure for teaching the par- 
ents and friends of the pupils how most 
efficiently to cooperate with the educa- 
tional efforts of the schools.” 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously, and the meeting adjourned. 
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Speech—Sociological Values 


THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 7 


HE meeting was called to order at 
8:20 P. M. by Chairman John D. 
Wright. 

“All through my working life.” said 
Mr. Wright, “I have been advocating the 
teaching of speech, and I still advocate 
it. But I must that there 
times when I think that ‘Speech is silver 


confess are 
and silence is golden’ expressed the boiled 
down wisdom of the ages. I remember 
once spending a day or two in the guest 
house of a Trappist monastery in Ireland. 
The Trappists are a silent order. They 
don’t speak from the time they take the 
vows until they are dead, and the abbot 
is the only one exempt from the rule. 
He is permitted to talk to the guests in 


the guest house and the people in the 
outer world. I said to him, ‘I don’t quite 
understand the theory on which the Trap- 
pist order of silence was based.’ He said, 
‘My friend, when you have eliminated 
speech and have added labor have you 
not removed most of the temptations to 
sin in this world?’ 

“1 know that talk is the basis of a lot 
of trouble in this world, but still I advo- 
cate speech. I think the makers of this 
showed great intelligence in 
their choice of speakers, and especially 
so this evening, because the education of 
the deaf is a little apt to over-inbreed. 
We need new blood from the outside, new 


Pry 


program 


ideas and new incentives. 


Mental Hygiene in Teaching 


By Anita M. Miut, M. D., Pu. D. 


HE problem of adjustment is one 
which the educational 
group in a way that it can concern 


concerns 


no other organized group of the state 
and county. for educational methods, if 
unintelligent, can precipitate almost any 
form of maladjustment, just as intelligent 
educational methods may prevent failures 
and abnormal behavior. 

The background of adjustment or un- 
adjustment is laid in childhood; it is at 
this time that the pattern of emotional 
stability or instability is built up. Malad- 
justment, emotional, social, or economic 
(including the general term “failure”) is 
caused by unsuccessful struggle to adjust 
the inner or emotional life of the indi- 
vidual to the demands of society 
reality as a whole. 

Successful adjustment to life is easy, 
provided the individual has had healthy 
training from the beginning. 


and 


A person 


who is adjusted to life is one who is able 
to adapt constructively to his environ- 
ment, to the people in it, and to his own 
personality. 

It may be well to pause for a moment 
here and glance at the period preceding 
school life and school age. It necessarily 
will be but a glance, for while this ad- 
dress deals primarily with mental hygiene 
in the schools, we must remember that 
education begins at birth, and even be- 
fore, and continues throughout life. The 
school period is but a phase—an impor- 
tant one withal—of education as we con- 
sider it today. 

While the teacher enormous 
responsibility with regard to the child 
the moment that the child 
she cannot be held accountable 
for the unconstructive patterns which have 
been developed in the period before the 
child comes to school. 


has an 


from enters 


school, 


True, she can do 
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much to counteract some of these un- 
favorable patterns, just as she can, if she 
is not a good mental hygienist, do much 
to upset constructive patterns which have 
been developed in the five first years. 


Importance of Pre-School Period 


The pre-school period is one of tre- 
mendous importance. It is during these 
five years that the child should acquire 
such fundamentals of adjustment as would 
make life a happier and smoother ex- 
perience than it becomes for many. Chil- 
dren in this period can and should learn: 
(1) to distinguish imagination from real- 
ity (too often it becomes a matter of 
extinguishing imagination from reality) ; 
(2) to develop a sense of responsibility 
with regard to personal property: and 
(3) to learn the rudiments of self-control 
and a positive attitude toward authority. 
With the correct attitude in the parents 
( parents, not parent) in which is included 
consistency, self-control, and a willing co- 
operation in matters of discipline and de- 
velopment, the child has a chance to 
establish a sound foundation. Many par- 
ents, however, manage to build up in 
their children such walls of resistance 
and such hordes of repressions that they 
are emotionally “set” before they reach 
school. Repression, which is undesirable, 
means discarding a line of conduct or of 
thought by “forgetting” it because of 
unfavorable emotional 
tone such as fear, shame, humiliation, 


some associated 


resentment, etc., while self-control, which 
is desirable, implies choice of conduct with 
awareness of the conflicting tendencies. 

Up to school age, then, the parents 
must bear the burden of responsibility 
with regard to the beginning life-educa- 
tion of the child, but when the child 
reaches school age the school becomes the 
great factor in the second phase of the 
child’s life-education. Let me state that 
right here is where we fail more often 
than we succeed with our present methods 
for the development of the child. 

Let us just see from the mental hygiene 
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point of view what our problems are with 
regard to all children who enter school. 


Children Not All of the Same Pattern 


First of all, we are confronted with the 
difference in children with regard to their 
ability to acquire prescribed academic 
courses in the prescribed conventional 
manner. We may roughly, for the pur. 
poses of this discussion, divide the school 
into four great groups: The first group 
contains children of average intelligence 
and average health who go through school 
being able to do the prescribed work in 
the prescribed way with more or less 
success. The second group, one with 
which we have been concerned for some 
time, contains those children to whom we 
refer as mentally retarded. The third 
group contains children of superior in- 
telligence, and if children of retarded 
intelligence need the principles of mental 
hygiene to make adjustment possible, then 
how much more do children of superior 
intelligence need this same help, for in 
this group we have just as many potential 
failures of adjustment as in the other. 
They simply have not been recognized to 
the same degree up to the present time. 

The fourth group, with which we are 
principally concerned this evening, is the 
sroup dealing with the physically handi- 
capped child. These children have not 
only tthe problems of ordinary children, 
but in addition they have the extra burden 
of adjustment to their various types of 
organic disorders; and we need _ highly 
specialized training in order to under- 
stand their particular needs. 

One of the great needs is for the teacher 
to learn that children are not all cut after 
the same pattern, but that they are indi- 
viduals and that their problems are indi- 
vidual. There is too great a tendency to 
classify and catalogue children according 
to set patterns with resultant failure to 
take into account individual variations of 
response. 

Let us take two children from the same 
family who have the same heredity and 
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same environmental influence. One may 
be successful and happy, the other morose 
and a failure—or worse. What has hap- 
pened? Both have been brought up mis- 
euidedly, according to a pattern, with no 
realization that two totally different indi- 
viduals were being expected to conform 
to it. Let us say we have a very sug- 
gestible child and a very _negativistic 
(antagonistic) one, who are being brought 
up on the same rules and_ regulations. 
The stimuli that will cause success in one 
will probably cause failure in the other. 


Psychological Knowledge Important 


Some knowledge of psychological types 
is of great importance in understanding 
children and their adjustment. There is 
the great class of shy, bashful, timid, 
sensitive, “ingrowing” children who are 
poor mixers, who are self-conscious and 
who must always relate the world to 
themselves before they can form any judg- 
ment with regard to it. These children 
are what we term introverted in type: 
they find it difficult to understand other 
children who are impulsive, gay, care- 
free, fine mixers, unself-conscious and 
who relate themselves to the world: who 
are extroverted in type, in other words. 
Many people have mixtures of both types 
with one predominating, but we often find 
clear cut single types. Not only do these 
eroups of children find it difficult to 
understand each other, but if the teacher 
happens to be of an opposite type the 
child is at once placed on a basis of 
misunderstanding. 

This problem of the different types is 
one in which the mental hygiene program 
is interested in more ways than one. First 
of all, it is of importance that the teacher 
know something of these matters in order 
that she may be able to guide those under 
her, as well as to know the basis for some 
of her own biases and prejudices. 


Suggestible and Resistive Types 


Besides the outgoing and ingoing differ- 
ences, we have the variation between the 
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suggestible and resistive types. An extro- 
vert may be suggestible or resistive and 
so may an introvert, and thus we have 
more factors to consider. 

The suggestible introvert is very easily 
discouraged and if discouragement is of- 
fered often enough, he will withdraw into 
himself and refuse to come out. The 
suggestible extrovert, on the other hand, 
will give up what he is doing and go on 
to something else, often scattering his 
energy in many enterprises. 

The most difficult person, whether ex- 
trovert or introvert, is the resistive or an- 
tagonistic type. This individual must be 
treated carefully during the developmental 
period or he may become warped for life. 
The resistive introvert is found in adult 
life as the “queer genius,” the dissenter, 
the rebel in all fields. It seems too bad 
that this quality of resistence can not be 
directed in such a way in childhood that 
it will produce just as great results with- 
out the warping influence of rebellious- 
ness and resentment, both of which are 
hatred reactions. 


Extroverts and Introverts 


The introvert of any variety always is 
more interested in the world and the uni- 
verse in general in the way it affects him, 
and shows antagonism when anything gets 
in the way of his creative efforts: while 
the extrovert is motivated in general by 
curiosity and does not give a hang how 
the world is related to him. He is quite 
content to be a part of it, but he is tre- 
mendously interested in everything around 
him—and in the last analysis, interest is 
really curiosity. He has no desire to re- 
form the world especially, and if, as the 
result of activity through curiosity, he 
comes upon something that is of worth to 
others, it is quite all right, but nothing of 
particularly great moment. 

We have also the aggressives and the 
submissives, with their numerous combi- 
nations with the aforementioned types. 
Naturally the submissive type is the more 
easily dominated one of the two. If sub- 








missiveness and suggestibility go hand-in- 
hand and the child comes under the in- 
fluence of a dominating, sarcastic older 
person the outcome is apt to be fatal for 
the child. The most fearfully complicated 
disorders from the 


emotional come 


“crossed combinations.” These are the 
most difficult to handle developmentally 
as well as to unravel once they become 
emotionally unstable. 

Not all people are “true” types by any 
means; many have both extroverted and 
introverted characteristics and often find 
themselves with internal warfare because 
of this condition. 


The Shy Child and the Grouch 


There are other types which are known 
by everyone in everyday life. There is the 
very shut-in or extremely bashful type, 
warding off all possibility of hurt by re- 
tiring within the self. These people spend 
a great deal of time in day-dreaming. It 
takes them longer to get dressed and much 
longer to get to bed than the ordinary 
person. They are supersensitive and dread 
meeting strangers or being projected into 
new situations. Having begun this way 
in childhood, if they are not retrained and 
stabilized they may remain thus all their 
lives or they may at the adolescent period 
find the world too much for them and 
gradually withdraw until we see them with 
serious emotional disorder. 

The grouch or cynic type 
As a child, he is negativistic, 


everyone 
knows. 
avoiding responsibility for his own mis- 
demeanors, blaming others, snarling un- 
pleasantly when crossed. He is secretive 
and fault-finding. He may remain thus 
disagreeable until the end; but in ado- 
lescence the characteristics are apt to be- 
come exaggerated and in adult life we 
may find him with a pose of sneering su- 
periority; suspiciousness intensified to the 
point of feeling himself persecuted, and 
with hatred and destructive tendencies 
looming up larger and larger. 

The last and by far the best known 
type recognized in every-day life is the 
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moody or oscillating type. These are the 
people of ups and downs—exuberant one 
day, blue and depressed the next. They 
may keep this up through life, being al- 
ternately elated and low-spirited, but they 
may also exaggerate these characteristics 
to the point where they develop into a 
Both the grouch and 
the moody types can be trained out of 


pathological state. 


these emotional responses if training is 
started early enough and consistently ad- 
hered to. 

Aside from the distortion in develop- 
ment of the natural personality. what 
other factors are potent in leading to 
conflicts? 


Fear Is the Great Evil 


Fear is the outstanding evil in marring 
wholesome personality development—feaz 
of the intangible as well as the tangible. 
The mask in which fear appears, espe- 
cially of such intangibles as the uncom- 
prehended inner desires, is so varied that 
its disguises are not often penetrated. The 
many worries, anxieties, premonitions of 
disaster, ete., all have fear as a_back- 
ground. Anxiety with regard to winning 
and holding esteem; with regard to ob- 
taining recognition and appreciation—all 
of these are developed on a sure fear pat- 
tern, fear of failure to achieve the thing 
desired. 
with, a sense of unrecognized insecurity. 
This fear pattern as a rule has its begin- 
ing during the pre-school period or dur- 
ing the first five years of the child’s life. 

It is this first five years, or the pre- 
school period as we call it, that is the 
starting point, in reality, for all nervous 


The whole personality tenses 


and emotional disorders. 

It is during this period that parents 
fail to establish well balanced patterns of 
behavior and to set examples which chil- 
dren may imitate without developing de- 
structive habits. Parents should realize 
to the fullest the importance of being 
consistent; of cooperating with each 
other; of teaching the child to accept re- 
sponsibility very early; of working out a 
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system of discipline individually for each 
child, being certain that it is suitable to 
that child’s type and then sticking to it: 
of developing a sense of orderliness and 
of the property rights of others; of the 
importance of letting the child use its 
imagination, but of directing it and teach- 
ing the realization of the difference be- 
tween the imaginary and the real; of es- 
tablishing a sense of respect and obedi- 
ence for organized authority, which is 
largely determined by the parent’s policy 
in matters of obedience in the child's 
earliest years. Expecting too much and 
demanding unreasonable obedience will 
often fix an attitude of resistance and 
negation toward parental authority, which 
later becomes transferred to school au- 
thority and still later to governmental au- 
thority in general. This may vary from a 
mild negative type of personality to open 
rebellion. 

If on the other hand, the child is sug- 
gestible, weaker and more yielding, the 
result is an unduly yielding type of per- 
sonality who loses initiative and learns to 
desire to be managed. The effect of too 
little demand for obedience is no less dis- 
astrous. A child who never learns to con- 
form, even about such ordinary things as 
necessary every-day habits, becomes unre- 
liable and often develops a tendency to 
tyrannize. 

Thus we see developing the next great 
pernicious factor in conflicts—hatred. If 
hatred is not weeded out early and the 
energy associated with its development de- 
flected into constructive emotional outlets, 
then indeed is there being laid the foun- 
dation for a type of personality which 
will react destructively to itself as well as 
to others. 


The Attitude Toward Reality 


The distortion of the reaction toward 
reality has its foundation too in the pre- 
school period. It is of the greatest im- 
portance to make a distinction between 
the real and the imaginary. The child 
who undertakes to get away from that 


which is difficult or unpleasant in the real, 
by retiring to the imaginary as a way out 
of all unpleasant situations, may be devel- 
oping the first steps in a serious disorder 
of personality. 

There is a great need to guide children 
intelligently at this period in their world 
of imagination. If the child is suggestible 
it is particularly important to have him 
differentiate between make-believe and that 
which actually occurs, because it is so 
easy for a suggestible child to believe 
the things it imagines. 
should be guided and directed, but never 
dominated or shut off. 


The imagination 


The attitude toward reality should also 
include the ability to accept with courage 
responsibility for one’s own mistakes—and 
how few parents do that! Children sense 
these evasions readily and if they are sug- 
gestible, imitate them without realizing 
that they are doing so. If, on the other 
hand, they are antagonistic they will early 
develop a cynicism and a sneering attitude 
toward any attempt to face their own 
problems squarely. 


The Attitude Toward Affection 


The attitude toward affection includes 
the intimate reactions to the family as 
well as the more diffuse feeling of the 
child toward his social group. 

If the little child has been unloved he 
often develops into a hard resentful indi- 
vidual later if he is antagonistic in _per- 
sonality; whereas, if he is suggestible 
there develops a hunger for affection and 
recognition which may lead to untoward 
behavior of various kinds. If a suggesti- 
ble child has been the recipient of too 
much physical display of love he becomes 
unduly dependent on it. If he has had 
not only too much love but also praise 
and admiration without descrimination, 
he gets a totally disproportionate sense of 
his own importance and _ perfections. 

Going on with the school period we 
find that the child should take part in 
group activities; that, where possible, dis- 
cipline should come through self-govern- 
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ment; that work should be carried out 
through projects calling for concerted ef- 
fort as well as individual initiative; that 
imagination should be stimulated to ex- 
press itself in creative effort without over- 
shadowing reality; that wholesome recre- 
ation should be encouraged as well as sat- 
isfactory side-activities or hobbies, which, 
when of the right type, are splendid safety 
valves. 

Even if the child has had a satisfactory 
unfolding of character up to the adoles- 
cent period it may here find its first snag. 
This is the period of the great struggle 
toward emancipation. We find at this 
time an exaggerated fear of ridicule; new 
emotional and intellectual responses: im- 
patience with the old order of things, and 
a sense of not being understood. There is 
one thing that is needed above all things 
at this time—tolerance and patience in 
the adult and a development of that same 
sense of tolerance in the adolescent. Ado- 
lescents, if properly approached, are ac- 
cessible and responsive and it is often 
possible to help them clear up promptly 
difficulties which, though relatively sim- 
ple, seem to them of grave import, and 
which may actually become serious if the 
distorted ideas persist or the emotional 
tension is unrelieved. 


Day Dreaming 


The chief distortions at this time are of 
the attitudes discussed in the pre-school 
period; the attitudes toward authority, 
reality and affection. As mentioned be- 
fore, the tendency to take refuge from all 
manner of disturbance in day-dreaming 
becomes alarming at times during the 
adolescent period. There have been many 
cases of “day-dreaming” interfering with 
study, attention, and interest in the real 
things of every-day life. Numberless boys 
and girls say, “but the things I dream 
about are much more interesting than the 
things that are in books.” 

Adolescents are generally intensely 
idealistic, sensitive, romantic and dramatic. 
They dramatize themselves and everyone 
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in their environment. They feel sorry 
for themselves and miserably enjoy it; 
they feel misunderstood and darkly resent 
it; they have great aspirations and doubt 
their ability to make good; they wish to 
be taken seriously and have a horror they 
will be ridiculed instead. 


Emotional Upheavals Unnecessary 


While the possibility of emotional up. 
heaval at the adolescent period is a possi- 
bility, it is not a necessity; and the child 
who has had his pre-adolescent life freed 
of unconstructive emotional weeds need 
not have any difficulty. If fear has been 
cleared out; if constructive outlets 
been found for the imagination and emo- 
tions, if the ability to relax has been 
learned; if a sense of self-confidence has 
been built up; if self-control has been 
developed; if no distortions of the atti- 
tudes toward reality, responsibility, and 
the affections have been festering, then 
failures and nervous break-downs 
become a very remote possibility. 


have 


have 


And now we come to a consideration 
of the special function of mental hygiene 
in the teaching of the deaf. I do not have 
to tell you that one of the first and fore- 
most problems we have to deal with here 
is the extreme sensitiveness which these 
children and many adults develop, and a 
resulting feeling of inferiority which 
creeps in insidiously. There is also a feel- 
ing of being shut off from the world be- 
cause of not being able to hear, and this 
in turn causes the deafened person to 
shut himself more and more within him- 
self as time goes on, if he does not learn 
how to counteract this tendency to re- 
treat. 

Next in importance is the development 
of an attitude of suspiciousness which 
causes the sufferer untold misery. He sees 
people laughing and talking, they look at 
him, perhaps, and the idea begins to form 
that maybe they are talking about him, 
ridiculing him. Then irritability, a sneer- 
ing cynicism, and aggressive antagonism 
or unapproachable aloofness develops as 
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defense weapons to combat a misunder- 
standing world. 

When, after years of hard study and 
patient struggle, he finds it difficult to se- 
cure and hold positions, a sense of dis- 
couragement and defeat enters into the 
picture and we are apt to have a very 
embittered and unhappy human being. 

And is all this necessary? No! — de- 
cidedly no. It is all avoidable, and the 
task of preventing these characteristics 
from developing depends largely upon the 
teacher. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 


In the first place, deaf children must 
never be allowed to feel sorry for them- 
selves, because that is the basis of sensi- 
tiveness and depression. They must be 
made to recognize that there are many 
compensations, and that the world is es- 
sentially a friendly place, and that while 
there are always inconsiderate, unkind 
people in any environment, the majority 
of people are really kindly intentioned. 

The attitude of suspiciousness is pre- 
ventable in the same way. These children 
must be made to realize that people are 
interested in them and they in turn must 
keep up a lively constructive interest in 
the world at large. 
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Deaf Should Be Creative 


The inner world of the deaf person 
should be the source of much creative and 
constructive thought activity, and it is our 
privilege to try and work out for them an 
adequate outlet for these activities. Writ- 
ing, of course, is one of the great con- 
structive means of expression; dramatics, 
another. 

I have always thought that mimicry, 
especially the art of pantomime, should 
be developed intensively in the deaf, for 
where in all the world does one find such 
fine discrimination of expression as is evi- 
denced in the faces and hands of this par- 
ticular group? 

In conclusion, please let me remind you 
of the need of developing constructive 
paths of adjustment; of building up an 
inner sense of security and self-reliance; 
of organizing varied programs of outgo- 
ing activities, intellectual as well as phy- 
sical, and of learning to accept the handi- 
cap of deafness without bitterness and re- 
bellion. 


These things you can help the children 
do, and it is your privilege as well as 
your responsibility to help them to the 
best of your ability, in every way you can, 
in these matters of adjustment. 


Vocational Rehabilitation and the Deaf 


By H. D. Hicker 


66 HAT means the wealth of the 
state if those who have faltered 
by the wayside of life do not re- 

ceive the common charity due to all men.” 

Interpreting “charity” in its best sense of 

helping people to help themselves, these 

words of Governor Rolph, carved in endur- 
ing stone over the north entrance of the 
new State Building in Los Angeles, simply 
echo a California sentiment long esteemed. 

The citizens of this state have always been 

kindly and generously disposed toward the 


victims of misfortune — the lame, the halt 
and the blind—and have been ever ready to 
extend a helping hand. 

One expression of that spirit of helpful- 
ness toward the handicapped is the liberal 
provision made for special educational op- 





portunities for the deaf. Another expres- 
sion of that spirit is the service of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, in which you are also 
necessarily interested by reason of its close 
relationship to your own work. 

Am I premature in assuming such a re- 
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lationship? Let me then review briefly the 
scope of vocational rehabilitation, so that 
you may compare it with other services for 
the handicapped, including your own, in 
order to see whether our respective activi- 
ties do not indeed supplement each other, 
and whether a still closer coordination may 
not result in mutual benefit. 

Vocational rehabilitation was established 
in California as an official, Federally-aided 
state activity, in 1921; and all the other 
states of the Union, except four only, have 
a similar service. The purpose of vocational 
rehabilitation is to render to persons who 
are vocationally handicapped on account 
of physical condition such services as will 
enable them to enter or return to employ- 
ment. Technically, this service applies only 
to persons of employable age (16 in Cali- 
fornia) but due to the fact that every phy- 
sically handicapped child is a_ potential 
client of the Rehabilitation 
Bureau is glad to confer with special class 


service, the 


teachers and counselors concerning prelim- 
inary rehabilitation services or individual 
programs. For instance, if a child begins 
to demonstrate a vocational interest or 
reaches an age when the vocational aspect 
becomes important, these factors should be 
taken into consideration in the further plan- 
ning of his school program; and often the 
broad experience of rehabilitation officers 
in training, supervising and placing handi- 
capped persons in industry may be applied 
advantageously to the particular case. 


What Vocational Rehabilitation Is 


Vocational rehabilitation is primarily a 
service of guidance, training and placement, 
all looking toward employment that is con- 
sistent with the mental, physical, tempera- 
mental and vocational capacities of the in- 
dividual case. Sometimes no training is 
necessary; sometimes other supplementary 
services are essential to bring about the vo- 
cational adjustment sought. The various 
steps of the program in general are: 

1. Guidance: 

a. Selection of an employment objec- 
tive. 
b. Related types of guidance, such as 
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educational counseling: 
For social service. 
For health and physical restora- 
tion. 
For morale and personal adjust- 
ments. 
2. Physical restoration: 
a. Treatment for maximum physical 
improvement. 
b. Provision of artificial appliance 
when required. 
3. Vocational training: 
a. Employment training (on the job), 
b. Institutional (trade 
school, commercial school, college, 


training 


etc. ). 
c. Correspondence or tutorial instrue- 
tion (if other facilities are not 


available). 
4. Placement in employment, and follow- 

up: 

a. In industrial and commercial es- 
tablishments as employees. 

b. In professions (exceptional cases). 

c. In business enterprises on own re- 
sponsibility. 

Guidance and placement are essential in 
every case; training is usually also pro- 
vided because it has been found that place- 
ments on unskilled jobs without training 
often fail to result in permanent rehabilita- 
tion. As Benjamin Franklin once said, “The 
man who has a trade, has an estate”; and 
our experience has been that training for a 
definite trade or vocation has lasting bene- 
fit. The other services may or may not be 
necessary in any given case, depending 
upon circumstances. 


Cooperation with Other Agencies 


Not all of the services mentioned are 
furnished directly by the Bureau. For in- 
stance, medical or surgical treatment for 
physical restoration must be secured 
through cooperative relations with other 
agencies, as must also such supplementary 
services, such as securing maintenance dur- 
ing training, adjustment of compensation 
claims, and the like. The point is that the 
Bureau tries to see that other essential serv- 
ices are supplied from some source in addi- 
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tion to those which it furnishes directly, 
namely, guidance, training, and placement. 

Guidance, or better, counseling, is con- 
sidered most important, and the client is 
aided in making a decision as to his em- 
ployment objective by a complete and care- 
ful analysis of all the personal and environ- 
mental factors that may affect the situation, 
as well as by furnishing information con- 
cerning the requirements, qualifications 
and possibilities of various jobs or fields 
of work. Only when the individual and the 
job are both thoroughly analyzed and all 
the surrounding factors considered can a 
decision be made that the man seems equal 
to the job and the job suitable for the man. 
Errors are costly, not only in time and 
money which may be expended without re- 
sult if an unsuitable objective is chosen, 
but also in the discouragement to the client 
if failure results. For these reasons, em- 
phasis is placed upon the exercise of care 
in counseling. 

In advising the deaf, we pay particular 
attention to the factor of employment op- 
portunities. While training is feasible 
along a great many lines, the fact remains 
that some doors are still closed to them and 
therefore certain trades are favored in 
which they have established themselves to 
the employers’ satisfaction. 

After the employment objective has been 
selected, training for that objective is given 
by whichever of the methods outlined above 
may be most suitable. The convenience of 
the trainee is also considered. During the 
training period careful supervision is pro- 
vided in order to make sure that the instruc- 
tion is adequate, directly vocational in 
character, and without waste of time or ef- 
fort. Public facilities are used if available, 
but otherwise private instruction may be 
provided. 


Placement is the Vital Test 


The test of the program is placement, 
the most difficult step of the entire pro- 
gram. Follow-up after placement deter- 
mines whether or not the trainee is making 
a success on the job or whether some fur- 
ther adjustment may be necessary. 
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Now, how does all this fit in with the 
program of special education for handi- 
capped children, and particularly the edu- 
cation of the deaf? 

An analysis of the problem of adjusting 
the handicapped child shows the following 
steps as essential: 

1. Early discovery and diagnosis. 

2. Remedial and curative treatment. 


3. Development of personality, through: 
a. Guidance. 
b. Education. 
c. Social contacts. 
4. The giving of vocational _ skills, 
through: 
a. Prevocational training. 
b. Vocational guidance. 
c. Special vocational training. 
5. Placement and follow-up in employ- 
ment. 


The School as a Rehabilitation Center 


It will be noted that these services for 
handicapped children are almost identical 
with those outlined for the rehabilitation of 
handicapped adults. For the deaf child 
who has reached the age of employability 
and who is ready for strictly vocational 
preparation and adjustment, either service 
might be used. But although there is an in- 
evitable overlapping of time and a dupli- 
cation of functions, there need be, and 
should be, no overlapping of service. If 
the developmental plan and program for 
each individual child is carefully worked 
out as it should be, it will be clear whether 
complete service may be rendered by the 
special school or class, or whether at the 
proper time the case should be referred to 
the Bureau of Rehabilitation for some spe- 
cial training which may not otherwise be 
available. 

Perhaps an illustration will make the 
situation clear. Boy No. 1, a deaf boy in 
the State School for the Deaf, may complete 
his educational work there, including voca- 
tional training in shoe repairing, or print- 
ing, or some other trade taught there which 
is suitable for him; the placement officer of 
the school finds employment for him and 
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the adjustment is thus completed without 
outside assistance. 

Boy No. 2 in the same school, however, 
may complete his educational work there 
and become socially well adjusted, but may 
find that none of the vocational work of- 
fered is suitable for him; he may, for in- 
stance, have natural aptitude for and be in- 
terested in, say, commercial art. In order 
that his talent in this line may be devel- 
oped, he is referred to the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation for training and sub- 
sequent placement. 

In the public school systems other than 
state schools for the deaf, there is probably 
even greater need for the supplementary 
services provided by the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, since few special 
classes are as yet equipped to provide voca- 
tional training and placement. If the com- 
mon objective of both services, namely, the 
social and economic adjustment of the 
handicapped child, cannot be fully accom- 
plished by the one agency, certainly the 
other or any other available should be 
called upon to aid. If you are not yet 
fully acquainted with the rehabilitation of- 
ficials and services in your own state, I 
would strongly advise that you lose no time 
in making contact with them. 


Preliminary Training Is Important 


Thus far I have implied that special edu- 
cation is often dependent upon rehabilita- 
tion to complete the program of economic 
adjustment for the handicapped child. On 
the other hand, rehabilitation service is 
vitally dependent upon what has gone be- 
fore. If teachers of the deaf, for instance, 
have had the opportunity for early contact 
with the child and, with the cooperation of 
the home, have developed the child for so- 
cial adjustment, the task of rehabilitation 
is light. Your part in teaching speech to 
the deaf and thus aiding so materially in 
his social adjustment is of the greatest im- 
portance as a part of the child’s develop- 
ment for vocational efficiency. Experience 
has shown that personality factors are 
highly important in vocational life and 
therefore we cannot stress too strongly such 
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educational processes as will aid in the de- 
velopment of ability to adjust to environ- 
ment. 

Illustrating the importance of social un- 
derstanding, Professor John M. Brewer has 
made a study of the causes of discharge 
from industrial establishments, based upon 
nearly five thousand cases. He found that 
only 34.2 per cent were discharged for lack 
of technical skill, whereas 62.4 per cent 
were discharged because of lack of under- 
standing, either in the form of insubordina- 
tion, unreliability, absenteeism, laziness, 
trouble making, carelessness, dishonesty 
and the like. You will therefore readily 
understand the prime importance of your 
work as a part of the real preparation for 
vocational efficiency, in cultivating right at- 
titudes in our handicapped children, as well 
as in giving them the formal educational 
background necessary as a foundation for 
future success. Given sound preliminary 
preparation, rehabilitation follows as a 
matter of course, since the imparting of 
technical vocational training is compara- 
tively easy; but without adequate prelimi- 
nary preparation rehabilitation is difficult, 
if not, indeed, impossible. That is why I 
say most decidedly that rehabilitation in 
the sense of vocational adjustment is vitally 
dependent upon the work of special teach- 
ers of the handicapped in their formative 
years. 

‘The test of the entire program is success- 
ful placement. As I have implied before, 
this is the most difficult step of all, even 
when the persons to be placed are well 
trained. Employers in general do not yet 
fully realize that physical impairment may 
be entirely compatible with vocational efh- 
ciency, provided the job is carefully se- 
lected and preparation for it has been ade- 
quate. Gradually, however, employers are 
learning this truth, and if, in addition, they 
find in the handicapped a high degree of 
faithful service, reliability and attention to 
business (as many are already finding and 
particularly with reference to the deaf) it 
will not be long before trained disabled 
persons will be sought by employers in- 
stead of being discriminated against. Even 
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today the trained disabled person is taking 
his place in the ranks of regular workers on 
the basis of efficiency, asking no special fa- 
vors but only an even break to demonstrate 
to the employer that because of the special 
attention and training he has received he 1s 
not only the equal but likely the superiur 
of the so-called “normal” worker. 


Employers Seek Ability 


Again, the employer is looking for abil- 
ity and not for disability, and placements 
of the handicapped made on the basis ot 
merit alone have already had the effect of 
proving that the percentage of labor turn- 
over in this group is less than in the “nor- 
mal” group. This applies especially to the 
placement of the deaf. and California is 
fortunate in having the services of Mr. 
Ingle. who is making public contacts and 
placements for the State School for the 
Deaf. The time will come when such spe- 
cialists will be available not only in all 
states, but also in all the larger cities, with 
central employment bureaus for the handi- 
capped as headquarters. 

I shall not attempt today to give you 
I know 


that you all have plenty of both from your 


either case histories or statistics 
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own experiences. I hope, however, that I 
may have made clear the close relationships 
that exist between the various services for 
the deaf. In referring to the coordination 
of service which exists between our State 
School for the Deaf and the Bureau for 
Vocational Rehabilitation, I hope I have 
indicated some of the advantages which you 
may gain by making and keeping contact 
with the rehabilitation service of your own 
state. 

We have the common objective of train- 
ing for social and economic adjustment. 
The steps of our respective programs par- 
allel each other and can be made to supple- 
ment each other to mutual advantage. Your 
work is just as much real preparation for 
vocational efficiency as is the technical vo- 
cational training that follows it, and best 
results will follow a careful planning of 
each individual case through the complete 
program. The particular thought I wish to 
leave with you is the prime importance of 
striving for a complete and continuously 
coordinated program of development, cure, 
care, education, guidance, training and 
placement of the deaf child, just as for 
every other handicapped child, which will 
afford him the real opportunity for a com- 
plete life to which he is entitled. 
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Speech: Encouraged by Activities 


FRIDAY MORNING MEETING, JULY 8 


HE meeting was called to order at 

10:10 A. M. by Chairman Bessie N. 
Leonard. 

“In our teaching experience,” said Miss 

Leonard, “we all learn to recognize the 

value of variety in the day’s program. 


Sometimes we feel we have too much vari- 
ety, with the large number of special things 
that come into the day’s work; but let us 
try to think of the value rather than the 
hindrance, while at the same time trying to 
keep a safe middle ground.” 


The Need and Actual Functioning of Organized 


Activities Outside the Classroom 


By HevLen Herrick 


OR a long time, educators of the deaf 

have taken cognizance of the fact that 

many precious hours in the life of a 
deaf child are being wasted, but it is only 
within recent years that any serious thought 
has been given to the problem of how to 
invest this precious time so as actually to 
declare dividends on the investment. 

The California School for the Deaf has 
taken a positive attitude toward this situa- 
tion in proving that there is vital need of 
a definite course of study, embracing all 
activities outside of the classroom. 

Let us consider the average school life of 
a deaf child. Nine months out of a year for 
a period of twelve years, gives the child ac- 
tually only nine years in schoo). But he is 
in school only five days out of seven, which 
gives him a school month of twenty days in- 
stead of thirty. Multiply these twenty 
school days by nine and we find exactly one 
hundred and eighty days or six months as 
the actual length of a school year for the 
deaf child. 

But is the child actually in school all day 
during these one hundred and eighty days a 
year? By no means! He is in the classroom 
only four hours of the day. Counting four- 


teen hours as available time in a day, we 
have ten hours left — more than twice as 
much time as that spent in the classroom, to 
be considered in terms of asset or liability, 
depending on the manner of investment. In 
justice to the deaf child and to the tax pay- 
ers of our state, these extra hours must be 
made an asset, and they can be made an as- 
set through extra curricular activities. 

Immediately the question arises: how can 
we inaugurate a course of study embracing 
outside activities when our personnel is 
such that it would not warrant the function- 
ing of such a course? There is only one 
solution to this problem. Use your course 
of study as a means of standardizing your 
personnel. Let it serve as an incentive for 
highly educated and skillfully trained per- 
sons to enter schools for the deaf not to 
teach, but to take up the work outside of the 
classroom voluntarily, and not through 
force of circumstances as is often the case 
now. 

The California School for the Deaf is 
setting very high standards for its house- 
mothers and counselors. Just as much care 
is being taken in the selection of suitable 
persons to take charge of the student body 
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outside of the classroom as in the choice 

of the school faculty. 

ten is made up of: 
College graduates with degrees. 


Our personnel of 


‘ 
1 Graduate of a teachers’ college. 
1 Graduate of a four-year course in arts 
and crafts. 
1 Graduate of a business college with 
three additional years of college work. 
Five out of ten have had teaching experi- 
ence in public schools. It is rather inter- 
esting to note that with the college gradu- 
ates numbering seven out of ten in the su- 
pervision of students outside of the class- 
room, the ratio is appreciably higher than 
that of the classroom teachers who number 
nine college graduates out of twenty-four. 


To Maintain High Standards 


Now, granting that the course of study is 
functioning through a personnel of high 
professional caliber, the question presents 
itself: how can we maintain this standard 
of personnel ? 

First of all, by decreasing the actual 
hours of physical labor now required of 
housemothers and counselors. This can be 
done by assigning tasks which are of vital 
importance in the upkeep of the dormi- 
tories but which require no extraordinary 
intelligence, to persons not capable of mea- 
suring up to the requirements of house- 
mothers and counselors. Time thus made 
available can be spent in the preparation of 
material for class work, and the devitaliz- 
ing arrangement of encroaching upon the 
all too few hours of recreation of the per- 
sonnel will be satisfactorily adjusted. 

Round table discussions where teachers. 
housemothers and counselors meet on the 
same professional plane to discuss prob- 
lems of vital importance, will result in a 
strong, sympathetic understanding between 
all persons involved in the welfare of the 
deaf child, in the classroom or out of it. 

Too often, when the deaf child goes to 
the housemother for help in clarifying puz- 
aling situations arising in the classroom, 
the housemother will say, “Ask your teach- 
er. I know nothing about your school 
work.” On the other hand, when a difficult 
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case of discipline arises in the classroom, 
the Dean of boys or girls receives a request 
that the child be punished in the dormitory. 

There seems, usually, to be a certain dis- 
tinction between classroom teachers and 
those involved in the care of the children 
outside of school. Duties involving phy- 
sical activity fall to the lot of the house- 
mothers and counselors. Tasks involving 
purely mental processes are assigned to the 
classroom teacher. When this barrier has 
been broken down through standardizing 
the personnel of our schools, there will no 
longer be that shifting of responsibility 
from teacher to housemother and vice ver- 
sa, a most demoralizing situation which the 
intelligent deaf child is quick to sense and 
take advantage of. 

Salary schedules will have to be ad- 
justed if the desired personnel is to be 
maintained. Summer vacations offer won- 
derful possibilities for professional ad- 
vancement, but one cannot avail himself 
of these on the meagre ten months’ salaries 
now being paid to the housemothers and 
counselors. 

And what of nomenclature? Is there a 
psychological reaction to the term “house- 
mother”? I say there is! And there is 
a psychological need of a new term which 
will identify ihe housemothers with the 
type of work being carried on under the 
new régime. 


Increased Benefit to the Child 


Organized work outside of the class- 
room will tend to unify the day of the 
deaf child. At present, he is under close 
supervision in the classroom for four 
hours a day and then comes a slowing 
down of mental and moral development 
and a speeding up of physical develop- 
ment. Organized work outside of school, 
under proper supervision, will result in 
an environment conducive to physical, 
mental and moral development in_ the 
right proportion twenty-four hours of the 
day. 

Those who are sponsoring extra cur- 
ricular activities feel confident that in 
this new phase of education lies a golden 
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opportunity to supplement two of the im- 
portant phases in the education of the 
deaf child: 


ment and vocabulary building. 


namely, language develop- 
All will 


agree that in “combined” schools there 
is a natural tendency outside of the class- 
It is 


the easiest and most natural way for the 


room to resort to the use of signs. 


deaf child to express himself and it is 
human nature to take the path of the 
least deaf 
child going to contact with the hearing 


resistance. But how is_ the 


world if his means of communication is 
limited to signs and finger spelling? He 
must become language conscious. He must 
master language both in the written and 
oral forms in order to compete with the 
hearing world when he leaves school. 


Opportunities for Language 
Development 


The classroom teacher concentrates 
every effort on language development and 
vocabulary building, but her course of 
study is so outlined that she does not 
have time to build up a vocabulary em- 
bracing all of the terms of paramount 
value to the child in his social adjust- 
ment in later life. This is exactly where 
the course of study for outside activities 
functions. 

And how does it function? At the 
California School for the Deaf, it is func- 
tioning through a strong personnel, all 
sharing equal responsibility in working out 
a satisfactory course of study and all con- 
centrating on a single objective: namely, 
the expenditure of time in terms of prac- 
tical value to the deaf child. Our course 
of study is still in the making and far 
from completion. Four years of experi- 
mentation finds us still weeding out the 
old and adding the new in the form of 
suggestions accepted in the proper spirit 
from all sources. Outlines are based upon 
the actual experiences of the child. In 
every case, the activity is kept pleasur- 
able, leading always from the known to 
the unknown. Classes are conducted as 
nearly like schoolroom procedure as pos- 
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sible. Oral work is encouraged always, 
but where this is impossible, finger spell- 
ing is used. Signs are not permitted at 
any time in formal class work. 

Assignment of classes outside of the 
schoolroom is based upon previous train- 
ing and background of experience of the 
housemother or counselor. Schedules are 
kept flexible at all times. 

Time does not permit my going into 
detail about every avenue through which 
the course of study for outside activities 
functions, but I shall mention the prin- 
cipal courses through which it operates. 

Meal time in the dining room offers 
endless possibilities. Students are taught 
the names of articles of food and_ the 
extent of the knowledge thus acquired is 
tested by asking the older students peri- 
odically to write, from memory, menus 
that have been enjoyed from time to time. 
Then follows the classification of foods, 
names of different courses in an ordinary 
meal, collective nouns; in fact, all those 
terms which we are apt to take too much 
for granted, only to find out that they 
are absolutely foreign to the deaf child. 
He may understand perfectly the meaning 
of the words meat, potato, bread and 
butter, but when asked what kind of 
food he likes best, the collective noun 
brings a very puzzled expression to his 
face. We must break away from this 
habit of taking things for granted and 
undertake the task of actually finding out 
what our deaf students know and what 
they do not know. 


Pantomimes Are Helpful 


We find that dramatics develop social 
poise and natural grace. Self expression 
furnishes an outlet for pent up energy 
that might otherwise be expended in some 
less desirable activity. All work in dra 
matics takes the form of pantomime and 
is decidedly pleasurable in that it is 
purely elective. 

In typing classes, technique is naturally 
mastered first. Many arguments have been 
put forth against encouraging deaf stu- 
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dents to enter the business world, but the 
very fact that conflicting noises do not 
distract the deaf student should be suff- 
cient reason for his being able to develop 
deeper powers of concentration and thus 
increase his efficiency. Our business course 
is in the initial stages, but as time goes 
on and experiments are conducted, we 
shall be able to draw definite conclusions 
regarding the possibilities of a business 
career for deaf students. 

In this phase of work, the student has 
many opportunities to increase his vo- 
cabulary and develop a stronger language 
foundation through business correspon- 
dence. Letters are organized covering the 
contacts students will make in every walk 
of life. In addition, practical application 
is made of mastery of technique by as- 
signing to those students possessing the 
highest degree of efficiency work from the 
offices of the Dean of Girls, the supervis- 
ing teacher and others. In turn, the re- 
sponsibility of handling this office work 
for the respective departments stimulates 
a spirit of service on the part of the 
students. 


Hygiene and Home Nursing 


As our building program materializes 
and we acquire access to infirmaries in 
the respective cottages, we hope to con- 
centrate more on personal hygiene and 
home nursing. Deaf students living in 
large groups should be taught to detect 
symptoms of contagious diseases and thus 
be instrumental in helping to check them 
in the initial stages. Knowing preventive 
measures will also safeguard the health 
of the student body. Every student should 
have a vocabulary of common terms, such 
as are used in describing health habits 
and the general care of his physical being. 

Lip reading with our older students 
outside of school differs from classroom 
procedure in so far as practice takes pre- 
cedence over technique. For instance, if 
there be a bridge supper scheduled, this 
is used as a basis for subject matter in 
class work on the days preceding the 
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party. Plans for the coming affair are 
discussed orally. Proper forms for formal 
and informal invitations are worked out— 
and here we have again the practical ap- 
plication of the necessity of knowing both 
written and oral forms. Terms such as 
host and hostess, table decorations, color 
schemes, etiquette, social poise, hospitality, 
etc., are entering into the mind of the 
child with real significance because the 
mental concept is very closely related to 
the activity involved. The child is learn- 
ing through doing. 


Practical Work in Lip Reading 


Classes in lip reading are organized 
according to mentality and background 
of experience. All work given is con- 
sidered in terms of practical value to the 
child. Conversations are carried on such 
as would actually occur in contacting the 
doctor, nurse, dentist, the office personnel, 
persons in the business world and those 
serving in public capacities. 

Interest is stimulated by 
handwork, such as making 


correlated 
favors for 
parties, cutting and arranging flowers for 
different occasions, designing covers for 
note books, etc. In every case, expression 
of individuality is encouraged and worth- 
while suggestions coming from the stu- 
dent carry over into work given at some 
future time. This prevents the danger of 
forcing ideas arbitrarily upon the child 
with the subsequent diminution of natural 
spontaneity. 

Practical application is made of ac- 
cumulated acquired in lip 
reading by sending students on important 
trips and making them feel the responsi- 
bility of proper contacts. 


information 


Every oppor- 
tunity is given them to make social con- 
tacts with hearing persons by participating 
in the activities of boys and girls off the 
campus. Our deaf boys who belong to 
the Athletic Association are members of 
the State Federation of High Schools and 
take a very active part in all inter-scho- 
lastic meets. We have an exceedingly fine 
group of Girl Reserves and our proximity 
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to the University of California enables 
our division to function through the Uni- 
versity Y. W. C. A. 

And now after having stressed the need 
of a definite course of study embracing 
all activities outside of the classroom and 
having described briefly how this same 
course of study functions, let us consider 
what the ultimate outcome will mean to 
the deaf child. 

First of all, his school life, when con- 
sidered in hours of conscious learning 
processes, will not only be doubled but 
actually trebled under the new regime. 

Second, standardizing our personnel by 
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demanding that all persons involved in 
the care of the deaf child meet the same 
professional requirements, will insure a 
well balanced, three fold development of 
the student twenty-four hours of the day. 

Third, we shall have availed ourselves 
of a golden opportunity to strengthen the 
language foundation of the deaf child and 
increase his vocabulary by supplementing 
the work of the classroom teacher with a 
definite course of study embracing all 
outside activities. This course of study 
can be organized, it can function and it 
will be of paramount value to the deaf 
child when it becomes an integral part 
of all of our state schools for the deaf. 


The Value and Administration of Visual Education 


By Autce V. Burpce* 


HERE is an old Chinese proverb 

which says that “one seeing is worth 

a thousand tellings.” This 
recognized not only by the early Chinese, 
but by all the early peoples. We find 
sand used as a blackboard in the open 
air village schools of ancient India, and 
mankind today is learning from drawings 
and paintings discovered in ancient caves 
in France and Spain the types of animals 
familiar to men of the paleolithic age, 
who lived five or ten thousand years be- 
fore the dawn of recorded history. 


was 


The earliest records are picture records 
and the purpose of these was to inform, 
to educate. It is now generally believed 
that the cave men drew pictures on their 
walls not for decoration, but primarily to 
impart facts and to issue warnings. Cer- 
tainly their purpose was to convey ideas. 

Comenius, in the seventeenth century, 
gave the world the first illustrated text 
book, “Orbis Pictus” or “The World 
Illustrated,” for he believed that the child 


* Read by the Executive Secretary, in Miss 
Burdge’s absence. 


did not learn by words alone. He there- 
fore appealed to the eye as a path to the 
mind of the pupil. Pestalozzi and Rous- 
seau and Froebel followed in this same 
appeal to the senses, but always realizing 
that the eye is the most retentive, as well 
as the most observant of the human sense 
organs. Comenius, therefore, may be called 
the father of visual education, and from 
this beginning the picture has grown 
steadily as an aid in teaching, until black- 
board drawings, illustrations in text books, 
graphs, maps, charts, nature study col- 
lections, photographs, stereographs and 
stereopticons have long been commonly 
used in education. 

In the twentieth century has come the 
motion picture, which really is a com- 
posite of all the others, with motion 
added. This has grown so rapidly that 
the term “visual education” is most closely 
associated with the motion picture, due to 
the rapid commercializing of the love of 
pictures shown from babyhood to old age. 
The work of the schools in all village and 
urban communities is affected by what 
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goes on at the movie house, which creates 
a demand for this form of visual educa- 
tion, and at the same time tends to make 
that demand one for the vulgarities of the 
commercial film. It is due to this feeling 
that many educators feel that it is very 
hard to compete in the school with the 
thrills which the student gets from seeing 
Douglas Fairbanks, for instance. Unless 
the approach is made from a different 
angle, he is more bored than interested 
with the educational film. Also, we must 
remember that the adult brings a founda- 
tional knowledge to the educational film 
that the pupil does not have, unless pre- 
vious preparation is made before the 


showing. 
Opinions Pro and Con 


With these problems in mind, and 
knowing that the motion picture is not only 
here to stay, but developing so rapidly 
that we of today cannot tell what it will 
be tomorrow, let us take, first, the ob- 
jections to its use, and, second, the ad- 
vantages put forth by various persons, as 
listed in “Motion Pictures in Education,” 
by Ellis and Thornborough.' 


Objections: 


1. Films cause eye strain. 

2. There are too many mechanical 
difficulties and projection problems, 
including proper wiring, current, 
etc. 

3. Fire hazard. 


1. It costs too much to install the 
equipment and to buy or rent films. 

5. Films make learning too easy. They 
substitute entertainment for instruc- 
tion and passive acceptance for 
active effort in learning. 

6. They make superficial thinkers. 

They reduce reading. 

8. They destroy the sense of perfection 
in language. 
9. They dull the imagination. 


1Mr. Ellis, Organizer and Director, Motion Pie- 
ture, Dept. Agriculture. Miss Thornborough, Film 
Editor of U. S. Government. 
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10. The introduction of films in a lesson 
causes distraction. 

11. Films tend too much to replace the 
teacher-text-book method of instruc- 
tion. 

12. Slides and still pictures are better. 

13. Proper films are not available. 

14. Films that are available are too fre- 
quently inaccurate, vulgar or crude. 

15. Films are too rapid. 

16. The benefits to be derived are uncer- 
tain and unproven. 

17. There is no established method of 
use. 


We shall consider in detail these objec- 


tions, which make rather a strong array. 


Objections Answered 


Eye strain from moving pictures may 
be caused by faulty projection, old or 
badly scratched film, or weak or defec- 
tive eyes. The most serious cause of eye 
strain is a problem of the exceptional 
child with defective vision. This is one 
that the individual teacher will have to 
meet. It is not a pedagogical problem. 
In the sight-saving classes in Ohio, every 
effort is made to discourage the pupils 
from going to movies because of the eye 
strain involved. 

Mechanical difficulties and fire hazards 
are those having to do with wiring, fire- 
proof booths, securing the right kind of 
projector and the required permits from 
fire insurance companies, as well as a 
However, these difh- 
culties are being met by use of non- 


licensed operator. 


inflammable or slow-burning film, and the 
introduction of lanterns operated in the 
ordinary schoolroom by the teacher, thus 
doing away with the expense and incon- 
venience of the booth and operator. 

Films and film equipment are the most 
expensive of visual aid materials, and 
this expense has held back many schools. 
Commercial concerns are realizing this 
and are doing much research work to cut 
the costs. 
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Bo Films Induce Superficiality? 

The objections that films make learning 
too easy, produce superficial thinkers, re- 
duce reading, destroy sense of perfection 
in language and dull the imagination are 
not faults of the film, but lack of knowl- 
edge in handling the film. Experiments 
carried on by Frank N. Freeman of the 
University of Chicago, seem io prove the 
film-teacher-lecture method has proved 
far better than any one of the three alone, 
not only in the amount of knowledge 
gained by the students but in the amount 
retained after a good interval. 

An objection that deserves special con- 
sideration is heard from many visual edu- 
cators —-namely, that the slide, stereo- 
graph, or still picture will do all that is 
claimed for the motion picture, and will 
do it better, without causing eye strain or 
fire danger, and at much less expense. 
These champions of still pictures tell us 
that slides are available in greater quan- 
tity, more easily obtained than films, and 
have the added advantage that as few 
slides as desired or needed to illustrate a 
given point may be used, while in the 
case of the film the whole reel has to be 
shown. They also say that the film moves 
too fast for mental assimilation, while the 
slide stays as long as the teacher wishes. 
Mr. E. R. Barrett of the Kansas State 
Normal School, brings up the additional 
point that many schools make their own 
slides at a cost of twenty-five cents up. 
The Visual Education Committee of the 
N. E. A. has given much thought to these 
objections, and much progress is being 
made in remedying them. The Eastman 
Kodak Company has been experimenting 
for the past two years on developing the 
teaching film, having practical educators 
in the field working on scenarios on such 
subjects as the Mississippi River. mining, 
irrigation, etc. This research is all pre- 
liminary to interesting boards of educa- 
tion by producing the right kind of edu- 
cational film. 

Having considered these objections, let 
us now take up the advantages claimed for 
the films. 
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Pictures are able to standardize impres- 
sions and make them clear, lasting, specific 
and complete by use of the flash-back, close- 
up, and stop-and-substitute, which are won- 
derful means of impressing a picture. They 
can bring distant peoples into the school- 
room and show them actually going about 
their ordinary pursuits, and, in effect, take 
the spectator to the distant land and en- 
able him to mingle and live with the in- 
habitants, or to view the country from the 
observation platform of a train as it pro- 
ceeds through the mountains and valleys. 
There certainly is a thrill in this that no 
still picture can produce. Scientific experi- 
ments and demonstrations performed with 
ideal equipment, or an operation performed 
by a great doctor before a group of stu- 
dents can be caught by the camera and re- 
peated many times for future study. Micro- 
scopic life can be enlarged many times on 
the screen so that what can be seen through 
the microscope only with difficulty can be 
easily seen by the whole class on the screen. 
Objection may be made to this that the stu- 
dent may carry away a wrong impression 
of size, but this may be overcome by having 
the real object there for comparison and 
combining its use with the film. 

Surf, forest fires, rushing rivers, glaciers, 
erupting volcanoes are brought into the 
schoolroom. The student is acquainted with 
living, moving specimens of the world’s 
animal life and other innumerable things. 

Movies or Slides? 

We find great masses of conflicting opin- 
ions on the value of the motion picture 
against the slide or still picture. Today all 
new forms of education must prove their 
right to a place in the curriculum or the 
budget, and because of this Frank N. Free- 
man, of the University of Chicago, con- 
ducted a series of investigations in a com- 
parable study of motion pictures against 
other forms of instruction.’ In his sum- 
mary, he states that, “The evidence is that 
pictures are an invaluable means of getting 
certain kinds of experience of a concrete 
s Frank N. Freeman, Visual Education—A Com- 


parative Study of Motion Pictures and Other Meth- 
ods of Instruction. 
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sort. .. The analysis of the curriculum in 
order to determine what can advantageously 
be taught with the aid of pictures, is, how- 
ever, only begun. This investigation will 
have served a purpose if it emphasizes the 
need of such analysis.” 

Freeman’s conclusions indicate that 
“The motion picture is superior within a 
restricted range of subjects and that out- 
side this range the older devices are as ef- 
fective as or more effective than, motion 
pictures.” He states that the latter has the 
advantage in “cases where the understand- 
ing of the action of the object requires that 
it be shown in motion,” while still pictures 
appear to have the advantage where a 
keener study attitude is required. 


An Experiment in Geography 


During the year 1928, the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company conducted an experiment in 
the following twelve cities: Atlanta, De- 
troit, Newton, Mass., Chicago, Kansas City, 
New York, Oakland, Denver, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, Rochester, N. Y., San Diego, and 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Two courses of study 
were specifically outlined for the experi- 
ment, covering ten weeks. One course was 
for sixth grade geography and the other 
in junior high school general science. These 
courses were formulated under the general 
direction of Dr. Ben Wood of Columbia 
University, and Dr. Frank N. Freeman. 
Twelve thousand students took part in the 
experiment, six thousand in the experi- 
mental group and six thousand in the con- 
trol group. 

The limitations were that each group 
should cover the same area in each subject, 
but the experimental group should use class 
room films and the control group should 
not use motion pictures. Either group 
could and the control group did, use other 
types of visual instruction. 

The complete results have not been com- 
piled, but Dr. Wood and Dr. Freeman 
have made a preliminary report. Among 
other things they said: “We are convinced 
that the production of these films, together 
with the guides (each film is accompanied 
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by a teacher’s guide to the subject), and 
further production of other films, makes a 
decidedly valuable contribution to educa- 
tional procedure. The indication is that 
there is a strong demand for properly 
planned and well organized educational 
motion pictures of the character used in 
this experiment.” 


Advantages Demonstrated 


They also reported that the experiment 
had revealed the following advantages: 


1. That teachers were able to arouse 
more interest on the part of the children 
with the use of the films than without 
them. 

2. That this interest is a sustained in- 
terest and that the pupils continue to read 
about, to discuss, and to bring to the 
classroom material related to the films, 
many weeks after the films were shown 
in the classroom. 

3. That the children were induced to do 
more reading and to select books of a 
finer quality. This viewpoint of the teach- 
ers is confirmed by the local librarians in 
several of the centers where the experi- 
ment was conducted. 

4. That project work and other self-ac- 
tivities of the children were stimulated. 

5. That a greater desire is produced on 
the part of the children to write on some 
of the topics covered by the film and to 
discuss such topics in and out of the 
schoolroom. 

6. That the children were led to corre- 
late features of the film with their own 
personal experiences and with community 
conditions. 

7. That the richness, accuracy and 
meaningfulness of experience imagery 
were increased. 

8. That greater originality in the chil- 
dren was stimulated. 

Further confirmation of the value of 
motion pictures is contained in an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post about 
Thomas A. Edison, who had been working 
along the scientific line of development of 
pictures and had such wonderful oppor- 
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tunities for research data. Edison is quoted 
as saying: “The motion picture has in- 
creased the perception to a really re- 
markable degree. In our first motion pic- 
tures we had to make our arrangement of 
scenes perfectly obvious and simple. The 
most ordinary and commonplace picture 
that is made today would have been over 
the heads of the first audiences. They had 
not been trained to visualize more than 
Their 


faculties had not been developed at all.” 


one thought at a time. memory 


Movies Quicken Brain Action 


“The motion picture—no matter what 
one may think of the pictures presented 

is the greatest quickener of brain ac- 
tion we have ever had. Every one is now 
trained to follow and remember the scenes 
Without train- 


ing, these scenes would be only a confused 


and keep them coherent. 


I know that from experience in 
making pictures. This is even more ap- 


jumble. 


parent in the titles. The average audience 
today—and we work on average—grasps 
a title in somewhat less than half the time 
which was formerly considered necessary. 
The titles today can be of almost any 
length, but in the beginning, if a title 
ran beyond six or eight words, a fair pro- 
portion of the audience failed to get it.— 
We collected a great deal of data on this, 
to determine how many words we could 
use and how long these words should stay 
on the screen and still be comprehended by 
Today a title of 
twelve to fifteen words is shown in about 
twelve seconds and is understood by 95 


the average audience. 


per cent of the audience without effort. In 
the early days only 10 per cent of the 
audience would have understood it.” 

“That educational 
the motion picture for brain quickening. 
But that is another subject. The point 
here is that it has already had an educa- 
tional value entirely distinct from the 
value of the matter presented.”! 

The feeling that the administration side 
of the use of motion pictures is an im- 


suggests an use of 


1 Saturday Evening Post, Dee. 22, 1928. 
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portant one is evidenced by the fact that 
an increasing number of cities are estab- 
lishing departments of visual education 
with a director in charge. Dr. Strayer of 
Columbia University, in an address before 
the Department of Visual Education of 
Ny. ee 
realization of the systematic working out 
of this field. He said that the adminis- 
tration of visual education must be con- 
sidered in the light of the relationship of 
this activity to the whole program of edu- 
cation. He feels that visual aid should be 
provided for teachers in practically all 
fields and that we must consider the job 
as having to do with the introduction of 
a method of instruction rather than in the 
actual administration of any unit of the 


in 1925, voiced the growing 
=) 


school system. 


Competent Director Essential 


The director of visual education should 
work in cooperation with every one in the 
principals, supervisors, 

individual 


school system: 


departments and 


His work is comparable to a 


heads of 
teachers. 
director of research. 

We need further investigation with re- 
spect to the most economical and efficient 
method of assembling, distributing and 
using visual aids. The present method of 
distribution found in many school 
tems suggests that these visual aids are 
thought of as supplementary to the real 
work rather than of fundamental impor- 
tance as we ordinarily think of books. 

The director must provide for the train- 


SVS- 


ing of teachers in service in this new tech- 
nique, for without this training we can- 
not hope to achieve the results that are 
predicted through the use of visual mate- 
rials. In the administration of visual edu- 
cation, especially as visual aids are used 
to improve instruction in the several school 
subjects rather than to provide entertain- 
ment, the classification of pupils with re- 
spect to their previous training and abili- 
ties is as essential as for any other type 
of school work. The herding of children 
into a large auditorium in order to ex- 
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hibit a film which may have little or no 
bearing on their present school work, or 
the use of the stereopticon slide or stereo- 
graph, merely to occupy time, has done 
much to delay the development of this 
important technique in our school systems. 

If we mean to take visual education 
seriously, we shall need to think in terms 
of equipping every school with a proper 
electrical outlet for the portable stereop- 
ticon. We shall have to provide in the 
classroom, in the auditorium, and in the 
central storage space for the proper hous- 
ing of the materials, which are to be used 
in that particular building. 

Research on costs of adapting courses 
of study in individual schools, and of the 
amount of profitable use of visual ma- 
terials in relation to intellectual capaci- 
ties of varying groups of children must 
be considered by the director of visual 
education. The extent of his findings will 
have much to do with the development of 
this method of instruction." 


A Revolution in Edueation 


At the Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence, April, 1932, the presiding officer of 
the Visual Education Department said 
that the feeling was rapidly growing that 
visual education in the form of slides and 
films was going to revolutionize education 
as much as the printing of books had 
done. 

This is a big statement, but when we 
see the marvelous strides made in this 
line in the past two years for children of 
normal hearing, we know that deaf chil- 
dren, with sharpened eye perceptions com- 
pensating for lack of hearing, have come 
into their own and here is a field that ail 
progressive teachers of the deaf will wel- 
come with delight. Therefore, in order 
that teachers of the deaf may be leaders 
in this rapidly developing field, so espe- 
cially adaptable to deaf pupils, we 
strongly recommend: 

1. That all schools be urged to add to 


' Abstract George D. Strayer; Institute of Edu- 
cational Research, Columbia University, New York 
City, “The Administration of Visual Education.” 
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their libraries the latest books and period- 
icals upon visual education. 

2. That a course in “Visual Education 
and Activity Projects’ be added to the 
American Association Summer School. 

We are appending to this report some 
articles, which illustrate the correlation 
between activity programs and visual edu- 
cation, which have been worked out with 
deaf children. 
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A Report from Clarke School 


An extract from a letter by Miss Mary F. 
Numbers, a member of Miss Burdge’s com- 
mittee, was introduced as a supplement to 
the report on visual education: 

In common with other schools for the 
deaf Clarke School has continued to use as 
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many visual aids as possible in all depart- 
ments and in all subjects. Our activity proj- 
ects, our primary art work or our puppet 
shows could well be considered a part of 
visual education. We have continued the 
use of outline, blackboard and clay maps 
in geography work, and our beginning 
classes still enjoy the post card “shows,” 
which are given with the Radioptican. 

We find it more satisfactory to use 16 
mm. films for instruction in small groups 
though we still use the 35 mm. reels for in- 
formation and entertainment. Films shown 
in connection with the teaching of cotton, 
wool, silk, flax, tea, coffee, cocoa, rubber, 
cork, sugar, et cetera, are supplementary 
and are shown only after the class has been 
carefully prepared for them. It is an inter- 
esting experience to see the development of 
cotton from the fuzzy seeds to the dyed or 
printed cloth, but the language learned and 
the ability to use that language is still the 
essential thing. 


Catalogued Museums Helpful 


Our museums are a very great aid in vis- 
ualization work. In the Lower School each 
teacher has her own collection of objects 
chosen for her own particular grade of 


work. There is also a “general” collection 
which any teacher may use to supplement 
her own. A room has been set apart in each 
of the other departments where objects can 
be arranged and catalogued. One person 
has charge of the museums and of the cata- 
loging of pictures, and each teacher in the 
school may take her class to the museums 
or may borrow materials from them. Hav- 
ing separate materials for the different de- 
partments gives reasonable assurance to the 
teacher that the exhibits necessary for her 
unit of study will be available when the 
need arises. And how much more interest- 
ing it is to a class to see and feel the real 
object than to look at a picture of it! We 
may point to the joints in a picture of sugar 
cane or to the eye of a potato and explain 
very carefully that they are planted to start 
the new growth but how much more effec- 
tively can we arrive at the same point by 
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actually cutting the joints or the eyes and 
putting them into the window boxes and 
watching for the little shoots. 

In many cases, however, it is neither pos- 
sible nor practical to collect the real object 
and so our museum would not be complete 
without the library of pictures. These pic- 
tures are collected from many sources, 
mounted on cards and catalogued. Again, 
they are kept separate in the different de- 
partments. In the Lower School the pic- 
tures are catalogued for vocabulary, ques- 
tion forms, verb forms, silent reading 
stories. and under many other headings. In 
the Middle School where our needs are so 
different, they are classified according to 
their worth in teaching language, geogra- 
phy or history. 


A Return to Washington’s Day 


While these things are a daily help to 
each teacher, occasionally more elaborate 
exhibitions of pictures and objects are ar- 
ranged and language work is centered 
around the exhibition. For instance, in 
February we had an exhibition of articles 
that were used at the time of Washington 
and of pictures telling the story of his life. 
At the same time a reception was held, pre- 
sumably on the lawn at Mt. Vernon. Each 
child and each teacher attended in costume. 
Many of the costumes were made in the 
sewing classes, and card board and silver 
paint were changed into buckles by the 
younger classes in art. Mt. Vernon was 
painted quite realistically on a back drop. 
Even the tiniest babies learned the minuet 
in gymnastics. Language work and the im- 
agination were certainly stimulated. One 
small girl, upon being introduced to an- 
other guest, spoke of how tired she was 
after her long trip by stage from New York. 
Her friend immediately inquired how many 
days it took to make the trip and expressed 
regret that the roads were so rough. The 
feeling for the whole experience came 
through the study of pictures and the glean- 
ing of useful facts was stimulated by vis- 
ualization. 
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A Program of Visual Education for a Residential School 


By M. S. 


EACHERS of the deaf need no in- 

troduction to the broad field of visual 

education. Visual aids are used in 
the classroom with little deaf children be- 
ginning with their first day in school. The 
toy animals and playthings used in teach- 
ing these children may not be called visual 
aids by the teacher of the deaf, but they are 
visual aids just as much as is the moving 
picture or the lantern slide. Action work, 
objects, pictures, and lip reading—all vis- 
ual processes—are among the chief tools 
of teachers of the deaf. With this in mind it 
might be said that the education of the deaf 
is a visual process and, broadly speaking, 
that visual education is a term that de- 
scribes the teaching of the deaf. 

The visual aids such as toys, objects, and 
pictures are indispensable in the teaching 
of the younger children, but as the children 
grow older these lose their charm and other 
visual aids are needed. Many of our schools 
for the deaf are equipped with motion pic- 
ture projectors, stereopticons, stereographs, 
charts and models. According to a survey 
made by Miss Mimi Fandrei some schools 
have none of this equipment, some have 
part of it, and others have most of it. A 
number of schools reported that these vis- 
ual aids were used principally for entertain- 
ment. Practically all of the schools report- 
ing stated that these visual aids were worth 
while. Very few of the schools reported 
the use of moving pictures in the classroom. 


Motion Pictures Supplement Text 


Books 


With the development of the 16 mm. 
camera and projector, the cost of produc- 
tion and projector equipment was greatly 
reduced. In the past two or three years edu- 
cators and producers have worked together 
in the production of a number of educa- 
tional films. By educational films I do not 
mean advertising films. School men have 
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found that the use of these films for class- 
room teaching is feasible from an economic 
standpoint. By a number of tests they have 
found that children learn and retain more 
through the use of a text book supple- 
mented by educational films than they do 
through the use of the text alone. A num- 
ber of extensive experiments are now being 
carried out to determine exactly the value 
of educational films when used as supple- 
mentary material for text books. 

More recently, educational films have 
been prepared by educators for specific 
teaching purposes. Lesson plans, sugges- 
tions, and questions are sent with the film 
for the use of the teacher in preparing the 
class for viewing the film. When properly 
used, this supplementary material arouses 
considerable enthusiasm on the part of the 
pupil with the result that the pupil gets a 
number of vivid visual images. 


Developing Correct Visual Images 


These visual images are most necessary 
to the thorough understanding of subject 
matter in the text book. One of the greatest 
problems with which the teacher of the deaf 
is confronted is that of developing correct 
visual images. The educational film prop- 
erly used is one thing which will help de- 
velop these images. 

During the last school year a number of 
purely educational films were used at the 
Iowa School for the Deaf in teaching 
geography, history, hygiene, and the sci- 
ences. Although no standard tests were 
used an effort was made to determine the 
effectiveness of these films. Three classes 
in the same grade were studying the same 
text under the same teacher. Two of the 
classes were thought to be average classes 
and about equal in ability and _intelli- 
gence. The third class was definitely be- 
low par, or what is generally called a 
slow class. In every case the same tests 
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were given after the completion of a unit 
of work. When no with 
the unit the slow class showed very poor 


film was used 
results, while the average classes showed 


When 


the classes had been prepared were shown 


average results. films for which 
the slow class showed average results and 
the average classes showed excellent. re- 
sults. When classes were not prepared 
for viewing a film, they showed little or 
no improvement over units with which no 
film had been used. Of course the results 
of this experiment cannot be accepted as 
authoritative. but merely as an indication 
of what may be expected from the use of 


educational films. 


Schools Can Do Their Own Producing 


Recently many public schools have en- 
the field of visual education from 
With the 
16 mm. camera they make moving  pic- 
athletic 
other activities of interest. 


tered 
the producing end. use of a 


tures of events, pageants, and 
Some schools 
have produced educational films peculiar 
to the needs of their school system. 

Last year a camera was purchased by 
the Iowa School for the Deaf. 


picture was made showing a number of 


A moving 


scenes and activities in the Washington 
Bicentennial Observation at the school. 
Although this film was not equal to a 
professionally made film, it was a credit 
to those who were responsible for its pro- 
duction. The cost of producing it was 
very small in comparison with the amount 
of intense interest it aroused in the pupils 
concerning Washington's life. That film, 
no doubt, will be used for many years in 
teaching the life of George Washington. 

The teaching of lip reading through the 
use of 16 mm. films is out of the experi- 
mental stage. Such films will be avail- 
able for use in schools for the deaf next 
fall and promise to be a valuable aid in 
teaching lip reading. Tonight Miss Mason 
will show some of them. 

Although developments have 
brought educational films to the fore, they 
are by no means the only visual aids 


recent 
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which may be used effectively in teaching 
the deaf. The lacks the 
movement, and hence some of the interest, 
excited by the moving picture. However, 
the lantern slide 
which make it very effective. It 
used for any desired length of time, it 


lantern slide 


features 
may be 


has several 


may be used repeatedly for lessons and 
reviews, and it is inexpensive. Many use- 
ful slides may be made in the classroom 
by the teacher or the pupils. 


Slides and Stereographs 


Motion pictures may be used in_ the 
classroom with little deaf children, but 
the lantern slide is much more effective. 
Materials for making slides to be used 
with little deaf children are quite inex- 
pensive. An article by Miss Elizabeth V. 
Scott on The Use of Slides in Primary 
Classes, in the February 1932 issue of the 
Votta Review, will prove very helpful 
to those interested in using slides with 
younger children. 

One very good use to which lantern 
be put is in supplementing 
films. A slides 
bearing on the subject of the film may be 
These can be very helpful in 
preparing the class for the film and also 


slides may 


educational number of 
selected. 


in reviewing the work afterwards. 
Stereographs are excellent visual aids 
for individual 
produce an illusion of reality which can- 
not be duplicated with any other visual 


instruction. Stereographs 


aid except the real object or scene being 
depicted. The stereoscopic view also cuts 
out all while it is being 
viewed. 


distractions 


Models of the eye, ear, brain, and torso 
have proven their worth in teaching physi- 
ology and hygiene. Among other visual 
aids which are helpful are models of ma- 
chines and engines, mounted specimens, 
and preserved material. 

All available information indicates that 
the consistent and proper use of these 
visual aids materially increases the amount 
of learning accomplished in a given length 
and that a amount of 


of time certain 








it 
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learning can be accomplished in less time 
through the use of visual aids than can 
be accomplished without them. 


A Valuable Teaching Tool 


It has been said that teachers who do 
not secure good results through the use 
of visual aids fail because they do not 
understand the proper methods to employ 
in using them. This, perhaps. is true to a 
large extent. The haphazard use of any 
teaching method is not calculated to se- 
cure good results. However, the fact that 
teachers do not know the proper methods 
to employ in the use of a valuable ieach- 
ing tool is no valid reason for the non 
use of that tool. Most teachers of the 
deaf are anxious to learn new methods 
and plans for increasing the speed of the 
learning process. With this in mind, it 
seems that a course in methods of visual 
instruction would be a practical addition 
to our summer schools for teachers of the 
deaf. 

Since visual aids such as those men- 
tioned above have been proven to increase 
the effectiveness of the learning process, 
especially so when children have language 
difficulties, it behooves the educators of 
the deaf to secure the necessary equip- 
ment and use these very efficient educa- 
tional tools. 


Suggestions for Collecting Material 


Below, a suggested outline is given for 
the building up of what I think would 
be an ideal visual education setup in a 
school for the deaf. It is not necessary 
or desirable that a school buy at one time 
all the equipment indicated in the out- 
line. Perhaps the logical plan for the 
purchase and maintenance of visual edu- 
cation equipment would be to set aside 
a certain sum of money each year for the 
purchase of visual aids until the school 
is completely equipped. The outline is 
arranged in what seems to be the logical 
order for developing a visual education 
program. It is hoped these suggestions 
will be of some help in the improvement 
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of visual education in our schools for 
the deaf. 

1. Some one in the school who is in- 
terested in the subject should be selected 
as the supervisor of visual education. The 
supervisor should be given the duty of 
collecting literature on the subject and 
making a study of the methods and equip- 
ment to be used. This person shouid be 
charged with the care and supervision of 
all visual aids which are not constantly 
needed in the class room, and the rental 
of films as they are needed. The super- 
visor should from time to time give in- 
struction to teachers in the methods of 
using the visual aids on hand. 

2. A place should be provided for the 
storage of all visual aids. 

3. All visual aids should be cataloged 
and the catalog list made available to 
teachers. 

1. Perhaps the first piece of equipment 
should be a 16 mm. moving picture pro- 
jector. A portable screen should be se- 
cured at the same time. In selecting this 
projector the following things should be 
kept in mind: It will be operated mostly 
by teachers who are not mechanics; there- 
fore, the machine should be simple. It 
should be able to run day after day with 
few adjustments. It should be provided 
with safety devices so that film may be 
run time and again without damage. 

5. A lantern slide projector should be 
the next piece of equipment. Later, if it 
becomes necessary, a combined lantern 
slide and opaque projector may be se- 
cured. 

6. A set of cataloged slides should be 
purchased along with the slide projector. 
A copy of the catalog for these slides 
should be available for each teacher in 
the school. 

7. From time to time, as funds are avail- 
able, charts, maps, and models should be 
added to the collection of visual aids. 

8. A set of stereographs and a sufh- 
cient number of stereoscopes should be 
provided. The stereographs should corre- 
spond to the set of lantern slides and be 
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cataloged in the same manner as the lan- 
tern slides. 

9. The supervisor should secure and 
catalog the free exhibit material furnished 
by the manufacturers of certain products. 

10. A portable 35 mm. moving picture 
projector should be the next piece of 
equipment purchased. 

11. Small sets of slides made for teach- 
ing specific subjects should be secured 
from time to time. 

12. A 16 mm. moving picture camera 
with the necessary equipment should be 
up. It 
would be used for making pictures of im- 


part of the visual education set 
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portant school events and for making edu- 
cational films particularly adapted to the 
education of the deaf. 
in this field are unlimited. 


The possibilities 


With complete visual education equip- 
ment under the direction of a supervisor 
who would keep it easily available and 
who would give teachers detailed instruc- 
tion in its school for the deaf 
would go a long way toward the removal 


use, a 


of the language difficulties of so many 
of our deaf children. 


Miss Leonard introduced Mrs. G. Aubrey 
Davidson, who read Miss Dupee’s paper. 


Extension Scouting for the Deaf 


By FLorence KENNETT DuPEE 


T is not necessary to argue here for 

the right of the deaf or hard of hear- 

ing girl to all the privileges of edu- 
cation, recreation and happy association 
which we give to our hearing girls. The 
Girl Scout organization has devised a 
means of offering these privileges to deaf 
children through a program which we call 
Extension Scouting. One of the funda- 
mental principles in Scouting is that no 
child shall ever be allowed to believe or 
realize that she is different from or has 
fewer opportunities than the most fortu- 
nate child, and there is nothing in the 
name we have given this branch of Scout- 
ing to suggest handicap. 

For the handicapped child, Scouting 
holds even a richer store than it does 
for the ordinary child. As Mrs. Edward 
Fletcher Stevens has said: 

“The authoritative thinking of the day 
in the fields of education and care for the 
physically handicapped asks for them the 
most normal possible conditions of living. 

“We have conclusive evidence that, al- 
most without exception, registration of a 
deaf, blind, or crippled girl in a troop 
of physically normal Girl Scouts is good 


for all concerned. Perhaps no other one 
experience or association can give the 
physically handicapped girl so wholesome 
and happy a sense of being just like 
other girls, and one of a world group, 
whose law of daily living is, ‘to be useful 
and help other people at all times.’ For 
the seeing, hearing, uncrippled Girl Scouts, 
association with a physically handicapped 
sister Scout tends to develop patience, 
consideration, wise and helpful sympathy.” 

The program of Scouting is based, not 
on the changing tastes of passing genera- 
tions, but on the experience of the race. 
It is presented as a game which girls play 
with others of their own age under the 
guidance of a leader whose essential qual- 
ity is a sense of comradeship with youth. 

The Girl Scouts believe that this game, 
properly played. helps to produce happy, 
healthy self-reliant, unselfish girls who are 
at peace with themselves, with their times, 
their circumstances and their surroundings. 

The contact of deaf with hearing troops 
at rallies and outdoor entertainments is 
invaluable. The Scout work is presented 
orally, and at public entertainments the 
deaf girls enjoy reciting the Pledge of 
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Allegiance, the Scout Promise, and songs 
with the other Scouts. The deaf always 
hold their own in competitive games. The 
girls do beautiful work in handicraft, 
making leather purses and note books. 
When the deaf Scouts attend lectures we 
sometimes go with them and take notes 
for them, but in some courses the lectures 
are typewritten and given to the girls at 
the beginning of the meeting. 


Placing the Deaf in Regular Troops 


During the last year the Girl Scout Na- 
tional Office has been trying to determine 
the extent of Girl Scouting among deaf 
and hard of hearing girls, as members of 
regular troops, that is, troops of normal 
girls. Such information as it has been 
possible to obtain is known to be incom- 
plete, as many such Girl Scout troops are 
not registered. In the Georgia Street 
School, Los Angeles, we registered in May 
1931, eight totally deaf Tenderfoot Girl 
Scouts. As soon as the deaf, the blind. 
or any of our handicapped children have 
learned enough about the Scout program 
to be able to go into a troop of normal 
Scouts, we feel it is better to put them 
in regular troops, as we know that what 
the handicapped child desires, above all, 
is to be like his normal fellows and _ par- 
ticipate in their activities and to enjoy 
their companionship. Practically all re- 
ports emphasize the importance and value 
of using the Girl Scout program without 
change and of sharing with hearing troops 
in community activities. 

Our investigations lead us to believe 
the number of deaf girls in normal troops 
is increasing. Cincinnati, we know, is 
fortunate in having among its Girl Scout 
leaders a teacher of the public school 
hard of hearing classes, who has regis- 
tered in her troop of normal girls several 
girls from the Cincinnati Day School for 
the Deaf. 

In March of this year we had 86 Ex- 
tension Troops and 6 Brownie Packs. | 
shall leave several copies of the list of 
schools in which we have Girl Scout 
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Troops for deaf girls, so those interested 
may see how far reaching this work is. 

The leaders of these deaf troops report, 
through our National Office in New York 
City, the necessity of much _ individual 
work to meet the problem of educational 
retardation (from one to four years) and 
the limitations of the language handicap. 
All report that the girls find difficult “the 
abstract parts of the requirement.” 

It is obvious that the ultimate efficacy 
of any Scouting program depends on the 
Scout leader, whether she be the leader 
of a hearing or non-hearing troop. Hence, 
I would like to tell you some of the 
qualifications we consider essential in a 
leader. 

The Extension Scout leader must have 
a wholesome attitude toward the physi- 
cally handicapped Girl Scout, controlled 
sympathy, which is vitally important, a 
sense of responsibility, patience, enthu- 
siasm, and knowledge of the limitations, 
possibilities and particular psychology of 
her troop’s handicap. She must have not 
only the regular Girl Scout leader’s train- 
ing, health, common sense, cooperative- 
ness, poise, tact, initiative, ingenuity, 
imagination, but also a sense of humor, 
unfailing cheerfulness, patience and vision, 
and above all she must appreciate the 
tremendous responsibilities and the equally 
great opportunities—and rewards—of lead- 
ership in this branch of Girl Scouting. 
Like a good trained nurse, this leader is 
born and not made. The training is only 
learning the science of her vocation and 
the best way to apply it. 


Discussion 


The discussion was led by Miss Mar- 
GARET KETCHAM, who told of the work 
of the Camp Fire Girls in Chicago. She 
said that these girls have earned their 
merits like the regular members of the 
troops and have taken part in the national 
ceremonies that have been held at the 
Coliseum in Chicago. Some of the teach- 
ers in the schools for the deaf have been 
in charge of the groups. 
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“These girls have learned all the cere- 
monials,” she said, “which have entailed 
a great deal of reading and understanding 
on their part. They have taken part in 
the activities of the Camp Fire Girls: 
hiking, camping, nature study, and week 
end trips. All of them have joined the 
troops for hearing girls, which has placed 
upon them more responsibility for natural 
speech. 

“We also have a Boy Scout troop for 
the deaf, and these Scouts do just as the 
hearing boys do. They have a deaf man 
as Scoutmaster.” 

PresipeENT McManaway said that noth- 
ing in the Virginia School has been more 
helpful to the boys and girls than Scout 
organizations. 


In the Virginia School 


“We are proud that this year we had 
their 
badges at our commencement exercises. 


five Eagle Scouts who received 
The Boy Scouts have their regular organ- 
ization, and they attend the regular courts 
of honor in the city. Last year, in com- 
petition with all the scouts of the Stone- 
wall Jackson Area, covering all the west- 
ern part of Virginia, our boys won a 
trophy, on a point basis of competition, 
the points being awarded for promotion 
in scout work by the individual scouts, 
on the carrying out of scout activities and 
on the earning of merit badges. 

“We have a very fine council camp and 
our boys take their turns in the camp. Our 
the camps for the 
The scout leaders—one is 


scout leaders attend 
scout leaders. 
deaf and the other is not—and our boys 
mingle continually with the hearing 
scouts, and that has meant more to them 
individually than I can possibly tell you. 

“T was glad attention was called to the 
amount of reading required, the amount 
of actual study that these boys and girls 
do to learn their work in scouting and re- 
ceive their promotions. 

“Nothing has so materially affected the 
spirit and discipline of the school as have 
There 


these organizations. is almost no 
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discipline since the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion became effective. The boys show such 
a splendid spirit of cooperation, such a 
different attitude the and 
everything connected with it, that discip- 


toward school 
linary problems have simply disappeared. 
And the same applies to the girls.” 


Experience in Illinois 


Mr. CLoup remarked that his own re- 
sults with Boy Scout work had been di- 
rectly opposite from those outlined by Mr. 
McManaway, and very disillusioning. He 
thought that perhaps some of these nega- 
tive results were the fault of the scout ex- 
ecutive of the area who seldom came to 
the school unless he wanted to borrow the 
gymnasium or the swimming pool. He 
said that the interest in athletics in the 
Illinois School and the emphasis placed 
on them had diminished the boys’ inter- 
est in scouting, and that next year there 
would be an age limit of from twelve to 
fifteen during which the boys would be 
permitted to remain in the scout troops, 
unless they particularly desired to remain 
longer. 

“With the girls,” he added, “it has been 
just the reverse. We have an excellent 
troop of girls, and the leadership has been 
fine. They have a club house down the 
river about twenty-five miles from us 
where they go every year for ten days. 
We ‘also send four of these girls to the 
regional scout camp, paying their expenses 
for a week or ten days.” 

Dr. J. SCHUYLER Lonc said that the ex- 
perience with scouting in the Iowa School 
had been encouraging. He mentioned the 
Boy Scouts’ use of the Indian sign lan- 
guage, and wondered whether the sign lan- 
guage of the deaf might not be preferable. 


Too Much Outside Activity? 


Mr. STEVENSON said that they were hav- 
ing better success with the Girl Reserves 
in the California School than with the 
Boy Scouts, but that good results de- 
pended entirely on leadership. He added 
that he thought the deaf child’s day in 
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school was becoming too crowded with 
outside activities and that the average 
child was carrying too much weight. He 
felt that the most valuable and practical 
aspect of the outside work should be re- 
tained, but that the school should be care- 
ful in adding new responsibilities for the 
children. 


Scouting Aids Discipline 


Miss CLARA NEWLEE said that experi- 
ence at the Parker Practice School had 
shown the disciplinary effect to be the out- 
standing contribution of scouting. 

“It has been a restraining influence and 
a very fine influence for our children. The 
younger ones look forward to being either 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls or Boy 
Scouts all through the intermediate years, 
and it has been a great help to us in that 
way. 

“Intelligently directed activity has an 
important place in our educational pro- 
gram,” said Mr. Burton Driccs. “We 
had to start Cub Scouts in the North Da- 
kota School because we could not satisfy 
the little fellows who wanted to tie knots 
and do the things the older boys were do- 
ing. The contagion spread until even the 
babies were tying knots and trying to 
start fires without matches. Of course. we 
had to add to our fire extinguishing equip- 
ment, but it is mighty wholesome. 

“We have not been so successful with 
our girls because we haven't the coopera- 
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tion in town. I believe that every person, 
whether he is fifteen or seventy, should 
have definite outside activities. We take 
our Girl Scouts out into the woods, and 
they hike twenty miles and enjoy outdoor 
pleasures. We have been delighted with 
the results. 


Helping Teachers Get Across 


“I believe it was the scout training in 
honesty and loyalty that brought three of 
my boys to me for a private conference 
to reveal to me that one boy had stolen 
their shirts, socks, and everything that he 
saw hanging up. The way they handled it 
was inspired by the boy scout ideas, I am 
sure. I think we older ones should sit in 
with them once in a while, so that there 
may be more of a feeling of equality. 
The boys like to have me tell them how I 
tracked bears in the Rocky Mountains. I 
was scared to death when I saw one, but 
I never would admit it to those boys. 
They like to feel that we older ones were 
once Boy or Girl Scouts.” 

“Mr. Driggs has given us the right 
touch,” said Miss Leonarp. “It reminds 
me of a story that may be familiar to you 
all. A small boy who had given trouble 
to his teacher was asked to remain after 
school. She allowed him to help her 
about the room and he was so very help- 
ful that she said, “Why can’t you be like 
this in school?” He answered, ‘Miss Smith, 
I was just wondering the same thing about 


you.” 
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Speech: Visual and Auditory Aids 


FRIDAY EVENING MEETING, JULY 8 


HE meeting was called to order at 
8:15 P. M. by Chairman Driggs, 
who introduced Miss Marie Mason. 
Mr. Driggs remarked that Miss Mason re- 


ceived some of her inspiration for her 
present work at Ohio State University 
through her earlier connection with the 
Ohio School for the Deaf. 


A Laboratory Method of Measuring Visual 
Hearing Ability 


By Marie Kk. Mason, M. A. 


OWHERE in all the history of edu- 
cation do we find greater interest 
in the social, intellectual and moral 

needs of those entrusted to their care than is 
evidenced by educators of deaf children. 
Perhaps nowhere in the field of education 
has research played a more urgent part. The 
very methods employed in teaching the 
deaf bear witness to this fact. The work 
of Ponce de Leon, Bonét, the Abbé de 
l’Epée, Samuel Heinicke and the Bells, 
particularly Alexander Graham Bell, has 
contributed toward unravelling the com- 
plex problems involved in opening silent 
ears to education. 

In the psychological field, we commend, 
among many, such investigations as those 
of: Greenberger,' the first to apply psy- 
chological principles to the practical use 
of classifying deaf children; Pintner and 
Paterson,” who made the first adaptation 
of scales especially for deaf children: 
Jeannette Chase Reamer,* who made the 
first attempt to allow deaf children to set 
their own standards of performance. 

Of more direct significance from the 
standpoint of this paper are those investi- 
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1). Greenberger, ‘‘Doubtful Cases.” American An- 
nals of the Deaf, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2, 1889, p. 93. 

*Pintner, and D. G. Paterson, ‘‘The Binet Scale 
and The Deaf Child.” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. VI, No. 4, (April, 1915), pp. 201-210, 
and American Annals of the Deaf, Vol. LX, No. 4 
(September, 1915), pp. 301-311. 

3*Mental and Educational Measurements of the 
Deaf.” Psychological Monograph, Vol. XXIX, No. 3. 


gations which concern the testing of lip 
reading ability. Kitson* writes of certain 
tests for choosing children who will de- 
velop speech reading ability. Dr. Edmund 
S. Conklin’ tested a group of deaf chil- 
dren in the Oregon State School for the 
Deaf, using as test material, eight conso- 
nants, fifty-two words and twenty  sen- 
tences Gault’s® tests in 1927 and 1928 re- 
lated to the development of a tactual lan- 
guage by means of a device which he 
calls the “Teletactor.”. With this instru- 
ment the vibrations corresponding to 
spoken sounds are distinguished by touch. 
Comparison of a deaf person’s lip read- 
ing ability with that of his tactual impres- 
sion ‘was thus made, with the conclusion 
that lip reading skill is increased when 
accompanied by tactual sound perception. 
Of world-wide interest were the speech 
reading tests made in 1923 by Day, Fus- 
feld and Pintner,‘ and sponsored by the 
National Research Council, in which 4 
survey of schools for the deaf was made. 
Series of sentences were given by both the 
class teacher and an examiner, and com- 


4D. H. Kitson. ‘*Psychological Tests for Lip Reading 
Ability.’ THE VouLTa REviEw, Vol. XVII, No. 12, 
(1915), pp. 471-476. 

*Edmund 8S. Conklin. ‘‘A Method for the Determina- 
tion of Relative Skill in Lip Reading.’’ THE VoLTA 
REVIEW, (May, 1917). 

‘Robert Gault. “On the 
Vowel and Consonant Elements in 
Tactual Qualities and by Their Visuai 
Seen by Lip Readers.” Journal of Abnormal 
chology, Vol. 22, (1927-1928), pp. 33-39. 
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parisons of the results made. These tests 
mark the first attempt at objective mea- 
surement of lip reading abitity. 


Realizing at once the comparatively lit- 
tle research that has been made along this 
line and the imperative need of a stand- 
ardized norm of lip reading ability, the 
author of this paper welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of spending the last two years in 
the Phonetics Research 
Ohio State University. Under the guid- 
ance of Prof. G. Oscar Russell, Director 
of the laboratories, I have been engaged 


Laboratories of 


since 1930 in several important studies. 
One of these is the origination of a Lab- 
Motion Method® of 


teaching the deaf and hard of hearing to 


oratory or Picture 


understand inaudible spoken language 
through the visual speech manifestations 
observable on a speaker's face; another 
the devising of a series of achievement 


tests of this ability.” 


Visual Hearing for College Students 


The Laboratory Method sprang out of 
the immediate necessity for offering, to 
the university student of impaired hear- 
ing, a means of supplementing the faulty 
audible perception of sound, with an alert 
the 


completion of a college education by such 


visual perception. In other words, 
students in many cases depends upon their 
skill in interpreting with the eye the part 
of the lecture which the ear fails to hear. 
Since the term “Lip Reading” as applied 
to this art is inadequate, suggesting as it 
does the focusing of the attention on the 
lips alone, and that of “Speech Reading” 
confusing because of its application in the 
field of Public Speaking, the term “Vis- 
ual Hearing” is offered as substitute. This 
seems to be accurately expressive of what 


the hard of hearing person really does, 
THerbert E. Day, Irving S. Fusfeld, and Rudolf 
Pintner, A Survey of American Schools for the Deaf.” 
(1924-1925), p. 3. 
SMarie K. Mason and G. Oscar Russell, ‘‘Visual 


Hearing.” New York: Appleton. Now in preparation. 

‘Marie K. Mason. “Outstanding Barbaralalia Phe- 
nomena in Visual Hearing.” A Thesis presented for 
the degree of Master of Arts at Ohio State University 
(June, 1932), University Library. 
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for, practically, he hears what he sees. 


The Laboratory 
Method consists of a complete series of 


Visual Hearing or 
lessons, so constructed as to include prac- 
tice on all the elements of speech, pro- 
gressing gradually from the easily dis- 
cernible labial ey 
“wh” and “p,” to the more obscure pala- 
tals, “k,” 
the series is spoken by a subject before a 
motion 


consonants such as 


“oe.” and “ng.” Each lesson in 
thus 
photographically the rapid succession of 
speech movements, together with the inter- 
play of the network of facial muscles 
which register the emotional keynote to 
the speaker's thought. A high quality 
synchronous record of the speech sounds, 


picture camera, recording 


made simultaneously with the photogra- 
phy of the subject matter of the lesson, 
provides an accurate check on the pronun- 
ciation of the speaker as well as any 
speech mannerism, such as, for example, 
the characteristic vowel quality of the 
southerner, and the omission of final con- 
sonant “r”; also the tip-trilled “r” as 
civen by certain speakers. These lessons 
are arranged in three parts: the first con- 
tains the subject matter proper, printed 
on title cards, the student comparing the 
printed word with its pictorial represen- 
tation on the speaker's face; the second 
part presents a test of the subject matter 
of part one, the student being made to 
interpret what is said merely by the vis- 
ual speech movements; the third part, by 
well directed questions, tests the skill of 
the student in mastering the lesson con- 
tent. 


A New Method of Study 


The screen lessons are projected on a 
motion picture screen in the laboratories, 
and the student makes his preparation 
here, writing the lesson content in his lab- 
oratory manual provided for the purpose. 
A specially constructed projector permits 
the film to run from beginning to end, 
over and over again, until the observer is 
confident of complete knowledge of the 
principles involved. The completed lesson 
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preparation is then corrected and dis- 
cussed in class, suggestions offered and 
new assignments made. Thus it will read- 
ily be seen that, while the Visual Hear- 
ing training is given under the direction 
of a teacher, it is accomplished primarily 
through the student's own effort; and 
thus. obviously, such method seems capa- 
ble of advantageous adaptation, not only 
in the university courses for hard of hear- 
ing students, but in the public primary 
residential and 


and schools. 


day schools, and lip reading classes as 


secondary 


well. 


Not Too Expensive 


The expense connected with the installa- 
tion of this Visual Hearing method is not 
prohibitive. An initial expenditure of five 
dollars will purchase a toy Kodascope 
which is capable of projecting 16 mm. 
films used in photography of these les- 
sons. Other more expensive projecting ma- 
chines are available and can be used ac- 
cording to the purchaser’s discretion. In 
our laboratories, we have found Bell & 
Howell cameras and projectors entirely 
satisfactory. Our laboratories 
equipped to furnish a complete set of 
films at cost. This is possible through a 
well set up technique which has _ been 
evolved after long and tedious experi- 
mentation, amounting to a financial figure 
of such proportion as could scarcely be 
met outside of a university research lab- 
oratory. The hours of work entailed, and 
the almost overwhelming obstacles of a 


are now 


photographic as well as pedagogic nature 
that had to be overcome, are all forgotten 
in the assurance of the help we have been 
able to render our students thus far, and 
in the confidence that the use of our meth- 
od has solved problems for certain of our 
colleagues. 

The second study of a research charac- 
ter was undertaken in the hope of inves- 
tigating the determining factors that make 
for difficulty in the effort to understand 
speech movements visually. This problem, 
of serious difficulty for the American-born 
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child of American parents, looms up the 
more formidably in the case of the Amer- 
ican born child of foreign parentage. Be- 
cause of this, the study was made to in- 
clude the factors which make for difficulty 
of speech interpretation that varies from 
the norm of the average cultured Amer- 
ican speaker. Accordingly native subjects 
representing the most frequently occurring 
foreign languages in the United States 
were used as speakers for these tests. The 
languages represented are: German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Canadian French, 
Hungarian, Norwegian, Czecho-Slovakian, 
Polish, Russian, Chinese, and Japanese. 


Single Words Used in Tests 


The selection of material to serve as a 
test of Visual Hearing achievement was a 
debatable question. After due considera- 
tion, it was decided that the connected 
sentence, such as the ordinary conversa- 
tional type. was not desirable because of 
the divulging tendency of the accompany- 
ing facial expression. Like the context, it 
is a strong factor in revealing a speaker’s 
thought as judge from the standpoint of 
Visual Hearing. A decision was at length 
made in favor of simple monosyllabic 
words for both consonant and vowel ar- 
ticulation. Twenty-four words were assem- 
bled to be tested for word accuracy and 
initial consonant and a_ third 
scoring was made if the word recorded by 
the observer was not the exact word given, 
but a homophenous word. Twelve words 
testing for vowel accuracy received the 


accuracy, 


same consideration. 

These same words in varying order were 
spoken by the various subjects, while be- 
ing photographed with a motion picture 
camera. The series of film tests were then 
administered to groups of university stu- 
dents of varying Visual Hearing experi- 
ence, ranging from those who had received 
no training to those who had completed 
two quarters of university work. 

From the recordings of the contestants 
the following facts prove of interest: 
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. With at least some speakers a discrimi- 
nation can be made between the visual 
movement for an unvoiced sound and a 
voiced sound. Such as, for example, 
the labial plosives in the words “pat” 
and “bat.” 


. Vowels are so changed by their initial 


_ 
— 


and final consonants and by the size 
and shape of the oral aperture for dif- 
ferent speakers that it is easily possible 
to mistake one for another even though 
the vowels in question have an_alto- 
vether opposite appearance. Thus the 
entire range of vowels from the vowel 
sound in the word peep down to that in 
the word bath may at times be consid- 
ered homophenous. 

c. The lips assume a rounded position for 
the greater majority of speakers for the 
consonant “r” regardless of nationality, 
with the possible exception of French, 
Russian, and Hungarian. 

d. The consonant “b” is frequently inter- 
preted as “r” for all speakers. Example: 
the words “bat” and “rat.” 


s°) 


. The following groups of consonants are 

homophenous for most speakers: 

Group I. th (thatch), th (than), sh, 
ch. 

Group Il. k, 1, h, g, t. 

Group Ill. n, k, t, h, 1, s, d. 

Group IV. s, z, sh, ch. 

These are but a few of the conclusions 
drawn from this study. The entire study 
may be found in the place quoted above. 
It is with great pleasure that it is pre- 
sented to those interested in the problems 
of the deaf. It is presented as a phase of 
visual education which should occupy an 
important place in the schools for the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 

Following the reading of her paper, 
Miss Mason showed moving pictures of 
lessons in lip reading. She then con- 
tinued : 

The films that you have seen are those 
that we use with university students and 
other adults. There is also a series of les- 
sons for children, which I know the teach- 
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ers of the hard of hearing children in the 
public schools and those in schools for 
the deaf will be interested in. In the new 
series for children I have used children as 
the speakers. This has been done for sev- 
eral reasons. One reason is that the speech 
of children is natural; it is not likely to 
be over-exaggerated; it is spontaneous. 
And that is what we wish in our lip 
reading. 

A second reason is the interest of the 
children. They like to see others like 
themselves and learn from their lips. 

The series for the children comprises 
about the same number of lessons as this 
original series which I have shown you. 
There are thirty lessons in the original 
series, and these lessons are supplied to 
the schools at cost. We believe that in the 
near future we may be able to produce 
these films at a still lower price. 


Films May Be Rented 


We are also providing for the rental of 
films. If you wish to write us, we shall 
be glad to furnish any special films that 
we have, including our lip reading films. 
We have special lecture films too. One is 
a lesson in physics, another in phonetics. 
Then there are story lessons, lessons using 
new words, and others. 

You will notice that the method used is 
the inductive method. That, is, we do not 
say to our students, “I am going to give 
you a lesson on wh. It looks like this. 
(Indicating with lips.) We do not do that 
for the reasons which I have stated. We 
wish to induce the student to find his own 
description for those sounds. In_ other 
words, if I lay the pattern for wh in my 
way, perhaps on the lips of another 
speaker it will not look exactly the same. 
Each lesson is molded very carefully and 
all the elementary sounds of our language 
are contained in the series of lessons. 

Miss Litta McKenzie asked if the rec- 
ords could be furnished other schools, re- 
marking that, from the speech point of 
view, they must be very valuable. 

Miss Mason replied that the records 
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had not yet been released, but that the 
films could be furnished at cost. She di- 
rected inquirers to write to Phonetics Lab- 
oratories, Ohio State University. She said 
that in her laboratory she is still using the 
original films. which have thus lasted two 
years, although they are handled all day 
through the school year by all types of 
students. 


Discussion 


Miss HELEN ScrIVER: I am not a teacher 
of the deaf and am not sufficiently familiar 
with the educational development of the 
deaf child to discuss the last paper from 
that point of view. My experience is con- 
fined to instruction in lip reading for the 
hard of hearing adult and it is only from 
this angle that these remarks may be per- 
tinent. 

Teachers of hard of hearing adults as 
well as teachers of the deaf, however, may 
well consider an approach to the subject 
of “instruction in understanding inaudible 
spoken language through the visual speech 
manifestations observable on a speaker’s 
face,” the subject commonly known as 
“lip reading” or “speech reading,” which 
Miss Mason has chosen to name “visual 
It is to be regretted that the 
term “visual hearing” did not come into 
our educational vocabulary some ten years 


hearing.” 


ago, at which time it might well have sup- 
planted both “lip reading” and “speech 
reading.” But “visual” has in recent years 
come into general usage with quite a dif- 
ferent meaning. We speak of “visual edu- 
cation” and “visual aid equipment.” In 
mentioning the latter, Mr. Sherman K. 
Smith says “It has been my realized am- 
bition to produce acceptable new material 
which would better viswalize—would help 
the teacher to present more graphically 
the work for which he is trained.” The 
term “visual” is used here to indicate a 
eraphic presentation of material. Visual 
Education makes use of the sound moving 
picture to present the subject graphically, 
whether it be music, art or mechanics. I 
remember distinctly one Visual Education 
picture shown at the summer session at 
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this university last year under the title 
“How we Hear.” I think this picture is 
to be shown or has already been shown 
at these meetings. The picture shows the 
entire process through which sound ap- 
proaches the ear, travels through the or- 
gan of hearing to the brain, with the ex. 
press purpose of helping the observer to 
visualize for himself what actually takes 
place when one hears. Because of the in- 
troduction of the moving picture into Vis- 
ual Education as well as into the Labora- 
tory Method demonstrated by the previous 
speaker, it may be well to ask if the term 
“visual hearing’ might not readily be 
taken to indicate that the subject was 
“hearing, presented graphically by a 
sound moving picture? “Lip reading” 
and “speech reading” as terms do have 
their confusions it is true, but does not the 
term “visual hearing” involve an equal con- 
fusion though mm a different field? 

Now for the method. Teachers of the 
hard of hearing adults are trained accord- 
ing to this formula: “a good system is im- 
portant, a good method is more important, 
but a good teacher is the most important.” 
All methods have turned out excellent lip 
readers, as has also no method whaiso- 
ever. On the other hand all methods have 
turned out very poor lip readers. What 
we ask, then, of a new method is that it 
shall turn out a far larger number of ex- 
cellent lip readers and leave fewer strag- 
glers at the foot of the class. For pur- 
poses of differentiating methods may we 
paraphrase Shakespeare for the moment 
and say “some are born lip readers, some 
achieve lip reading, and some have lip 
reading thrust upon them”? The born lip 
reader need not concern us here, as he 
will read the lips with or in spite of any 
method. He does actually receive in his 
brain center the exact stimulation through 
his eyes that he would through his ears; 
his responses are therefore immediate and 
apparently lack any need of interpreta 
tion. He stands at the top, proclaiming 
the possibility of near perfection in lip 
reading which the two other groups strive 
to attain. 
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Let us look at the third group next— 
“some have lip reading thrust upon them.” 
It is quite possible that some of our old 
methods as applied to the hard of hearing 
adult may fall into this class. I know 
that many of our teachers of adults do 
tend to do all of the work. We doubtless 
thrust lip reading upon our pupils. Just 
before the end of the last school year the 
California State Board of Education (or 
was it our chief, Mr. Stevenson?) asked 
the lip reading teachers, along with other 
teachers in the public schools, to evaluate 
their work. I have seen no summary of 
this evaluation. However, it is quite pos- 
sible that many defined their work in 
some such manner as this: the immediate 
objective of teachers of lip reading is the 
development of lip reading ability on the 
Their 
ultimate aims are far more extensive, as 
they involve the rehabilitation of the deaf- 
ened adult, his restoration to normal con- 


part of hard of hearing pupils. 


tacts and participation in community life. 
To this aim they have assigned lip read- 
ing as the key. Feeling that, through our 
public school classes in lip reading, we 
have in large part achieved our aim, it 
may be well to ask if we have not possi- 
bly achieved it in spite of our failure in 
some measure to accomplish our immedi- 
ate objective, the ability to read the lips. In 
justification it may be said that some have 
indeed had lip reading thrust upon them 
to their great advantage in every day 
living. 


Does Lip Reading Ability Improve? 


Let us think of Miss Mason’s laboratory 
method as a possible method of achieve- 
ment whereby the pupil may in fact pro- 
cure a greater ability to read the lips. The 
expense, though important always, and 
particularly in these times, will not be 
considered here. I like the problem idea. 
The pupil goes into the laboratory and 
works out his own lesson. This method 
has been successfully used in correspon- 
dence schools and university correspon- 


dence courses. The student masters one 
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lesson before he attempts the next. He 
has a definite task to perform. How long 
it takes him is not significant—how well 
he does it is the important point. He 
builds up for himself a sure foundation 
in a way that no other class instruction 
could provide. He achieves lip reading 
through his own efforts. For myself I 
should welcome an opportunity to take a 
course in lip reading at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. I feel reasonably certain that I 
should derive profit in the mastering of 
each lesson and that I should be able to 
pass a creditable examination. What I am 
less certain about is whether or not I 
would actually be a better lip reader. I 
hope so, but this leads me to the next 
point, the 


measuring of lip reading 


achievement. 


Does the Method Test Ability? 


Miss Mason mentioned the selection of 
material to serve as a test of lip reading 
ability. She states that it was decided 
that the connected sentence, such as the 
ordinary conversational type, was not de- 
sirable because of the tendency of the ac- 
companying facial expression to divulge 
the meaning. Like the context, it is a 
strong factor in revealing a_speaker’s 
thought as judged from the standpoint of 
lip reading. Though teachers of other 
methods have insisted on training the eyes 
as well as the mind, it would appear that 
the test as outlined is hardly a test for 
lip reading ability but purely for eye 
training in accuracy. The conclusions, 
however, are for the most part what 
should be expected. In other words, some 
of our hard of hearing lip reading teach- 
ers claim that they can discriminate be- 
tween the visual movement for an un- 
voiced sound and a voiced sound, as for 
example, between bat and pat. Vowels 
may easily be mistaken one for another: 
r is without doubt revealed by a rounded 
position of the lips whether we choose to 
say that the lips come forward or that the 
lips are puckered at the corners. The last 
two conclusions offer a challenge to former 
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methods: the list of homophenous sounds 
is too technical to discuss here, but that 
the consonant b could ever be interpreted 
as the consonant r, not to say frequently, 
as Miss Mason has stated, is a thunderbolt 
to our previous thinking. That the  stu- 
dents subjected to this test rated high 
speaks well for this method of achieving 
lip reading ability, although I should like 
to see them subjected to further tests as to 
their understanding of general conversa- 
tion and the speaker’s thought. 

To sum up: (1) Though the term “vis- 
ual hearing” might well have meant hear- 
ing by seeing, it is very much of a ques- 
tion in my mind as to whether this term 
actually conveys that idea to the general 
public. 

(2) The subjection of the subject of lip 
reading to research experiments is a 
source of gratification to every teacher in- 
terested in developing lip reading ability 
in pupils, and I am sure that I speak for 
a large group of hard of hearing teachers 
with deafened adults when I say 
with 
however different in theory or 


working 
that we 
method, 


await open mind a new 


practice, if only this new method will pro- 
duce a larger proportion of better lip 
readers. 

(3) Although the standardized norm of 
lip reading ability might well include 
such tests as indicated for eye accuracy, 
I am not persuaded that such a test is an 
adequate measurement for real skill in 
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lip reading. Lip reading, though it may 
well be subjected to research, is not an 
exact science. It will always remain one 
of the arts, the art of understanding the 
speaker's thought: and the facility and 
ability with which the lip reader meets 
new situations which daily confront him 
are the real norms which can determine 
the perfection of his art. 

“The term ‘visual hearing’,” replied 
Miss Mason, “simply means, as we in- 
tended it, that the eye takes the place of 
the ear and, therefore, hears. We did not 
technicalities. Of 
course, we know the eye does not hear, 


mean to go into any 
but it takes the place of the ear. 

“The second point, and I am also glad 
that Miss Scriver brought it out, is in re- 
gard to the laggards. In our classes, for 
some reason which I do not know, al- 
though I hope it is our method, we do not 
have the laggard. Every one of our stu- 
dents does better than 50 per cent. Many 
of our percentages are around 95 per cent, 
scarcely any below 75 per cent. Once, 
testing our students to demonstrate lip 
reading before a visitor, I gave twenty- 
five sentences very rapidly. They were 
all new sentences, and I gave each one 
once. The percentages ranged from 23 cor- 
rect to not less than 18 correct. 

“It is true, we are dealing with students 
who are used to study. That may be one 
reason why we do not have the laggard 


in our class.” 
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Committee on the Hard of Hearing Child 


By ANNE C. Norris 


LTHOUGH the Association was formed 
in 1890, it was not until thirty-five 
years later, in 1925, that this com- 

mittee was created. 

Hard of hearing children have always 
existed. Special lip reading classes for 
them became a reality in 1916, when the 
city school systems of Rochester, New 
York, and Lynn, Massachusetts, engaged 
trained teachers. 

Deaf children, too, have always existed. 
By deaf children, we mean children who 
were born deaf or who became so in in- 
fancy before the acquisition of speech and 
language. Yet there were no schools for 
them in our country until 1817, when the 
Hartford School was founded: and no oral 
school until the opening of Clarke School 
in Northampton, about fifty years later. 

This is the report of the chairman of the 
committee. Well aware of the fact that my 
not being a teacher of either the deaf or the 
hard of hearing may be considered a liabil- 
ity, in compiling the report [ have made 
free use of quotations from articles and let- 
ters written by educators. 

Former chairmen of the committee were: 
the late Mary McCowen, Gertrude Van 
\destine, Mabel Ellery Adams, and Olive 
A. Whildin. To be allowed to follow the 
lead taken by such women is an inspiration 
and pleasure. All of them have realized 
for some years that there were children in 
what we may call the middle zone of deaf- 
ness who had lost too much hearing to 
make proper progress in the regular 
schools, but who had too much speech and 
language to be educated to the best advan- 
tage with the necessarily slower learning 
deaf. 

The first chairman distributed a state- 
ment and questionnaire in 1926, in an en- 
deavor to stimulate interest in the compara- 
tively new movement which was, for the 
first time, putting lip reading into the pub- 


lic schools for children who were acquiring 
deafness. 

The second chairman made a verbal re- 
port; and in 1928 a member of the Associa- 
tion Board called attention to the need of 
emphasis upon the essential unity of inter- 
ests as between this work and the work for 
deaf children, and the many points of com- 
mon interest which existed between the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and the 
American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing. He regretted the ten- 
dency to emphasize the points of difference. 
while seemingly ignoring the many advan- 
tages to be derived from working together 
for common ends. 

In 1929, the third chairman sent out a 
questionnaire to 77 schools for the deaf re- 
garding the number of and provision for 
hard of hearing children in such schools. 
As a result, she reported in 1931 that there 
was a larger number of such children in 
day schools than in residential schools. It 
was also found that in the large schools it 
was possible to separate the hard of hear- 
ing from the deaf in classes. One and all 
declared that the academic progress of the 
hard of hearing children had been more 
successful in the schools for the deaf than 
in the schools they had left. The committee 
regretted its failure to ask a question re- 
garding the social effects upon the hard of 
hearing child brought about by his atten- 
dance at the special schools. 

The board of directors recommended at 
this time that the chairman keep in close 
touch with the chairman of the committee 
on hard of hearing children of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of 


through the membership of each on the 


Hearing. This was _ possible 
committee of the other. It is gratifying to 
be able to state that there has never been 
any overlapping of efforts. 








In 1931, the chairman recommended that 
the activities of the committee be held in 
abeyance until the publication of the report 
of the committee on the deaf and the hard 
of hearing, Section on Education, of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, and that the report then be 
used as a method of approach to officials of 
schools for the deaf. It still remained a 
question whether children with serious de- 
tects in hearing could best be handled in a 
school for the deaf or in a regular school. 
Special provision for such children, wher- 
ever they are placed, should guarantee 
maximum growth in knowledge and skill, 
as well as correction of speech faults. 

It was fully realized that, on the other 
hand, there were thousands of slightly hard 
of hearing children who need only lip 
reading instruction. 

The present committee, consisted of 
Mabel E. Adams, Dr. Gordon Berry, Lula 
M. Bruce, E. Pinckney Hill, Irene Short, 
Olive Whildin, and the writer, appreciating 
the serious problems in connection with the 
education of severely hard of hearing chil- 
dren, in March of this year, addressed a let- 
ter on this subject to about 275 officials of 
schools for the deaf in the United States 
and Canada. The response was small, but 
was most helpful and encouraging. It is to 
be regretted that these letters cannot be 
more generally shared with you. 


Suggestions Offered 


The committee had come to seven definite 
conclusions, and 45 of the 49 persons who 
responded were in hearty accord with them. 
The four who disagreed did so only slightly 
or in part. The conclusions were as follows: 

1. Deaf children should always be given 
first consideration in a school for the deaf 
in the matter of enrollment; and, when 
special provision for hard of hearing chil- 
dren has not been made in the public 
schools, they should be accepted at a 
school for the deaf only after all eligible 
deaf children have been provided for. 

2. Schools for the deaf should encour- 
age the establishment of lip reading classes 
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in the public schools as a part of the 
curricula for hard of hearing children, 
and, whenever possible, should assist in 
the establishment of such classes. 

3. Any degree of hearing possessed by 
a child should be utilized to the maxi- 
mum, as this will greatly simplify the 
problems of language and speech training. 

4. Every child with lost or impaired 
hearing should be placed in the regular 
public school grades as soon as he can 
be prepared by the special school to 
maintain his place among children with 
normal hearing. 

5. Teachers should be familiar with 
“The School Status of the Hard of Hear- 
ing Child,” by Richard Madden. We be- 
lieve that Dr. Madden is correct in his 
finding that the psychological responses 
of hard of hearing children differ more 
from those of the deaf than from those 
of children with normal hearing. 

6. Every school library should own the 
White House Conference volume entitled 
“Special Education,” and every school 
should adopt the recommendations made 
on pages 322-26. 

7. The terms “the deaf” and “the hard 
of hearing” should be generally used. 
The term “the deafened” has caused in- 
creased confusion, and should be aban- 


doned. 


Replies Received 


' 


The following extracts from a few of 
the letters are typical of most of the 
comments: 

“We decidedly agree with all your 
decisions.” 

“Our teachers have been discussing your 
letter for some time, and are very much 
interested in it. You have our best wishes 
for the success of your work, with which 
we are in accord.” 

“We are very much interested in your 
letter and thoroughly agree with you 
about the very hard of hearing children 
of the so-called middle group. They are 
not getting the school work which they 
need to prepare them for life. If put into 
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a school for the deaf, their speech and 
language are not kept up.” 

“I agree with all the conclusions in 
your letter and am glad the time has come 
when such definite statements can be made 
on the subject. We are no longer groping 
in the dark concerning this.” 

“I hope the result of your committee's 
work will harmonize the differences of 
opinion regarding the education of hard 
of hearing children.” 

It should be emphasized that the main 
difference in the children who make up 
these two groups—deaf and hard of hear- 
ing—is one of degree of usable hearing. 
Members of the first group are deaf—they 
do not hear. 
eroup hear, but they have a hard time 


Members of the second 


hearing and understanding what they do 
hear. 

The principal of a school for the deaf 
here in California has said most fittingly, 
“Use hearing for hearing’s sake and pur- 
pose, but do not let us endeavor to inter- 
pret sound perception as hearing and thus 
do much damage. Hearing and sound 
perception are not the same, and cannot 
be used for the same purpose . 5 per 
cent of actual hearing is of greater value 
than 30 per cent of sound perception. 
Use hearing in hard of hearing children 
for hearing purposes and better language. 
Use sound perception in the deaf for 
speech improvement and color.” 


Speech and Language Differences 


And this brings us to a most important 
point—speech and language—another dif- 
ference between the two groups and a 
most important one. It centers around the 
children’s ability to speak and to use lan- 
guage naturally and to understand speech 
and language normally. 

There is a certain proportion of so- 
called hard of hearing children whose 
speech and language are distorted. either 
because they have been hard of hearing 
for some time and have not had proper 
educational treatment, or because they are 
so very hard of hearing that they are 
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getting practically none of the conversa- 
tion which goes on about them and do 
not hear their own voices. They are so 
hard of hearing that they tend to lose 
what sound-consciousness they once had. 
The proper education of these children 
constitutes a serious problem. They need 
more than periodic lessons in lip reading 
such as are being given today to more 
than 3,516 hard of hearing children in 
the school systems of 53 of our cities. (As 
reported by the American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing in 
June, 1932.) * . 
Most of the severely hard of hearing 
children are not being adequately provided 
Some 
of them are being sent to schools for the 
deaf. Two educators of the deaf have 
written us: “The severely hard of hearing 
child ranks with the deaf one and should 
be admitted to a school for the deaf,” and 
“The child who is too hard of hearing to 


for in the public school systems. 


make proper progress in the public schools 
has the same right to be enrolled in a 
school for the deaf as a totally deaf 
child.” This brings up the point as to 
whether it is a question of the hard of 
hearing child’s being entitled to admission 
in a school for the deaf or of his receiv- 
ing his just due when he is enrolled in 
one. To quote again, “Much damage can 
be done by faulty decisions.” 

It should be borne in mind that “a deaf 
child enters school with little or no vo- 
cabulary. A hearing child enters school 
with a vocabulary of about 300 words.” 

If a child has a command of speech 
and language and then acquires hearing 
question 
Lucile Moore has said, “whether he is to 
.« eis 


impairment, the becomes, as 
retain them or lose them. 
sometimes sent to a school for the deaf. 
The older he is, the safer this course is.” 

No less an authority than John Dutton 
Wright said here in Los Angeles a year 
ago at the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association Department of Lip Read- 


More than 450,000 school children were given 
the phonograph-audiometer test. 
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ing: “Deaf children run on a lower gear 
all the time because when the stimulus of 
hearing is absent the mental operations 
slow up. Deaf children 
definite ideas quite well, but have diffi- 
culty on off-shades of expression.” 


learn concrete, 


Social Effect on the Child 


And here follow a series of quotations 
from just a few of the letters recently 
received: 

The principal of a large school in the 
South believes that, “The social effect on 
the hard of hearing child is damaging if 
he is placed in a school for the deaf, 
especially one where the combined method 
is used.” 

The principal of a large day school in 
Ohio writes, “Hard of hearing pupils 
should be pulled up to the normally hear- 
ing and not pulled down to the deaf. 
Our superintendent of schools realizes 
this. He 
these children in the regular schools, 
where they may recite in regular classes, 
having first been coached by their special 
teacher to make it possible for them to 
with hearing chil- 


wants to establish a class of 


compete successfully 
dren.” 

Another well known authority 
“Hard of hearing children need a differ- 
ent treatment from the totally deaf, who 
are working to acquire the speaking vo- 
cabulary which many of these children 
already have. Their residual hearing 
should be utilized to the fullest 
instead of being neglected, as is too often 


says, 


extent. 


the case.” 

From Texas comes this statement: “Hard 
of hearing children may indulge in the 
signs used by the deaf outside the class- 
room, and thus add a more serious ob- 
stacle to securing an education than that 
of impaired hearing.” 


Retardation Due to Wrong Placing 


On the other hand, we must give seri- 
ous consideration to the point brought 
out in the next quotation from a teacher 
of a special class, “Three children under 
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ten years of age in the first and second 
grades are so very hard of hearing that 
they have serious language handicaps. 
They not only speak imperfectly, but are 
unable to express their ideas in connected, 
About half of what 


they say is unintelligible to people un- 


complete sentences. 


accustomed to hearing them talk, and they 
themselves cannot easily understand stran- 
A teacher of the deaf best knows 
how to get children normal 
language and speech habits in the quickest 


gers. 
such into 
possible way.” 

Another prominent official says, “Every 
year pupils from the regular grades enter 
our hard of hearing classes, and are al- 
most always seriously retarded because 
they have not had the help they needed. 
Quite often, they had been in classes for 
subnormal children before coming to us.” 

The teacher of a special class in the 
South writes, “Not until I left the work 
in a residential school for the deaf did I 
realize the number of hard of hearing 
children whose parents are unable to do 
anything for them because they do not 
realize their Unfortunately, 
the authorities can only advise parents to 
place their hard of hearing children in 
the class where they belong, and children 
far too often suffer because parents fail 
to heed the advice.” 

A teacher here in California brings out 
an, important point, “Holding out the 
thought that lip reading is an easy accom- 
plishment, that it is within the reach of 
all, and that it is the ‘cure all’ or panacea 
of all troubles, has caused much mis- 
understanding and considerable suffering.” 


needs. . 


Grade Teachers Should Cooperate 


The supervising teacher of a large state 
school that, “Hard of hearing 
children should be given proper consid- 
eration in schools for hearing children. 
Grade teachers should be made to realize 
the handicap of impaired hearing and that 
a small amount of interest and_ extra 
effort on their part will go a long way 
in solving the problem. . . The best 
lip reader in the world cannot read _ the 


believes 
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lips of teacher or pupils behind him. 
Conditions in the ordinary class room are 
usually very difficult for him.” 

From Colorado comes this statement: 
“We have sent children from our special 
classes to the regular grades, and have 
found great differences in the attitudes of 
the various teachers. Some are willing to 
cooperate, and others are not even willing 
to assign work to a special student. 

A child going from a special class has 
great difficulty 
different teachers, especially 


in adjusting himself to 
when that 
teacher is not familiar with the psycho- 
logical and educational problems con- 
fronting her.” 

Next let us pass on to the matter of 
teachers for severely hard of hearing chil- 
dren. The principal of a state school in 
the northeast part of our country says, 
“| think the ideal teacher would be one 
who had been especially successful with 
hearing children, who had had additional 
training in teaching articulation and lip 
reading, and who also was alert to the 
language difficulties of such a child.” 

An educator of the deaf in Texas writes, 
“I think there are more points in favor 
of having a teacher of the deaf in charge 
of classes in the public schools for hard 
of hearing children than a grade teacher 
\ teacher 
of the deaf would not teach ‘over the 


trained in lip reading methods. 


heads’ of these children as the other might 
do. She would also be able to correct 
speech defects with which she would often 
be confronted.” 

It may be well to add to the above quo- 
tation the thought that perhaps the teacher 
of the slower-learning, language-lacking 
deaf does not fully realize the capabilities 
of the child who has only hearing diffi- 
culty. . 

Some of us believe that the ideal classes 
for the severely hard of hearing are those 
now maintained by the city school sys- 
tems of Rochester, Baltimore, Detroit, and 
San Francisco. 

One of our correspondents stated that, 
“The ideal arrangement for schools for 
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the deaf is to have a central school serv- 
ing a large area through the cooperation 
of neighboring communities. A large en- 
rollment would mean closer grading than 
would be possible in a small school. Hard 
of hearing pupils may then be graded in 
classes, separate from the totally deaf, 
and, with the advantage of small numbers, 
proper lighting and proper seating, should 
make rapid progress.” 

In closing, I wish to add that, while 
many educators are in favor of limiting 
the terms descriptive of children with im- 
paired hearing to “the deaf” and “the 
hard of hearing,” there are others who 
feel that there is great need of a third 
term to designate that class known in the 
profession as “semi-mute,” that is, those 
who are totally deaf, but who acquired 
language or speech normally, even though 
these deteriorated as hearing was _ lost. 
They prefer to use the term “the deaf- 
ened” to designate members of this class. 
On this point the writer is in disagree- 
ment. Experience has shown that using 
the term “the deafened” has led to much 
confusion and that it should be aban- 
doned. 

Instead, we should think of two great 
groups: the deaf, who have to be taught 
to speak and to use language; and the 
hard of hearing, who have acquired speech 
and language normally, but whose hearing 
Make 


the world conscious of the two, and then 


is impaired in varying degrees. 


let the educators bear in mind that there 
are children in an in-between group, in 
what, for lack of a better term, we can 
call the middle zone of deafness, who 
will have to be handled individually, ac- 
cording to local conditions, rather than 
collectively. 

The deaf must be educated in special 
schools and classes. 

The hard of hearing, as a class, should 
be kept in the regular schools and given 
lip reading. 

Those in the middle zone of deafness 
need all the help and advice that educa- 
tors of the deaf can give them. 
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Physiological and Psychological Factors to be Considered 
when Building a Program of Acoustic Education 


By Litta B. McKenzie 


HEN discussing Dean  Darsie’s 
paper on “Training Teachers of 


Handicapped Groups” at the re- 
cent conference of the American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard-of- 
Hearing in San Francisco, Dr. Charles E. 
Rugh said. “The two necessary factors of 
an integrated personality are courage and 
success.” On this basis, it is impossible 
for some children in our schools for the 
deaf to develop integrated personalities. 
Courage they have without question, but 
do they ever feel the thrill of completely 
successful living? This 
children having less than 50 per cent of 


refers to those 
hearing, who, as a rule, have a type of 
speech which is of little social and com- 
mercial value. 

As teachers of the deaf, we are con- 
stantly asking ourselves how we can solve 
this problem, which, if we are willing to 
face the issue, we admit remains unsolved. 
The answer would seem to be to under- 
stand the factors which should be consid- 
ered when outlining methods for develop- 
ing speech and residual hearing; then to 
train teachers capable of discovering these 
factors, of evaluating them, and of plan- 
ning programs to meet the needs of vari- 
ous types. Too often, the apparent deaf- 
ness is the only factor considered in plan- 
ning an educational program for these 
children. Insufficient recognition has been 
given the fact that there exist many phy- 
sical and psychological causes why we 
may never be able to develop good speech 
in particular deaf and hard of hearing 
children regardless of the type of instruc- 
tion. 

A complete clinical examination should 
be made of each child when he enters 
school. The object of such an examina- 
tion is to get a biological picture of the 
individual, to learn something of his na- 


tive endowment and something of what 
has happened since birth. It is impor- 
tant to get a broad perspective in order 
properly to classify these children. We 
should consider each child as a_biolog- 
ical unit; also, we should remember that 
deafness may be only one obvious mani- 
festation of existing defects. Particular at- 
tention should be given to the possibility 
of dysphasia with deafness, 
that is, “a weakening or of the 
power of language in any of its forms— 


associated 


loss 


reading, writing, speaking. and the com- 
prehension of the written, printed, or 
spoken word, due to impaired mental im- 
agery, and resulting from injury or dis- 
eases of the brain, the vocal organs re- 
maining intact.” 

After the general clinical examination, 
an examination to determine the auditory 
response to tones from 95 double vibra- 
tions to 8,000 double vibrations should be 
made. This range represents the vibratory 
frequencies employed in speech. The Ra- 
dioear DO-10 Teaching Set and Dual 
Audiometer may be used for this purpose, 
since it is possible to test perception for 
each single tone with this instrument. The 
results of this initial test can in no way be 
considered conclusive. A subject frequent- 
ly gives no response at all to this first 
test when there exists considerable residual 
hearing. Repeated tests should be made 
after periods of stimulation before any 
final record is made. 

After a chart has been made of the sub- 
ject’s response to single tones, it should 
be evaluated upon the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. Perception of single tones does not 
indicate ability to interpret speech-tones, 
since the subject may be unable to com- 
prehend many simultaneous tones oF 
noises. The investigations of Stumf show 
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“that each speech-sound consists of many 
tones, of which a number of oscillations 
are partly harmonious to the main tones, 
and others partly disharmonious. The first 
is a characteristic of vowel sounds; the 
second, of consonants.” From this we 
may conclude that an attribute of normal 
hearing is the comprehension of several 
simultaneous sounds or noises. 

2. Sound-hearing must be a_ synthetic 
function in that the isolated tones sound- 
ing simultaneously may be combined into 
a unit or a single tone. This function we 
call “chord-hearing.” It now seems the- 
oretically possible that the function of 
chord-hearing is in the Wernicke zone. 
3. “Chord-hearing does not sufficiently 
explain word-hearing, for this includes— 
omitting perception of intervals and time 
qualities, such as rhythm and pauses—the 
comprehension not only of simultaneous 
but also of consecutive tones. Sometimes 
they follow each other immediately, as 
Wendeler and Hermann have shown; and 
sometimes characteristic indentations for 
the preceding tones enter the curves of 
the succeeding ones so that they partially 
overlap. Sometimes, again, one tone is 
separated from the other by a pause. Both 
of these time relations express a meaning 
in each instance, so that the listener must 
observe these relations in order to grasp 
the meaning of what has been said. Since 
the subject, besides noticing pauses in the 
speech to which he is listening. must join 
the preceding to the succeeding tones 
through memory, his brain-area of speech- 
hearing must function in a double capa- 
city—a receiving and a recalling. Inas- 
much as both functions have to be contin- 
uously connected, close proximity between 
their respective brain-areas is very likely. 
Accordingly, the function of recollection 
may be located in Wernicke.” There are 
as we know, definite proofs for the local- 
ization of the optical perception images 
and the optical recollection images. 

4. We thus come to the probable con- 
clusion that, to quote Froschels, “chord- 
hearing and sound recollection are located 
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in Wernicke. 


word and sentence-hearing can be local- 


If one should ask where 


ized, I should answer that there is no evi- 
dence that this function differs materially 
in importance from that of sound-hearing 
(distinction between tone and sound hear- 
ing), and hence, word and sentence-hear- 
ing do not represent a higher function 
than that of sound-hearing. In my opin- 
ion it is, above all, the hearing of many 
sounds. One who can hear sounds has all 
the capacity necessary for word and sen- 
tence hearing, but may lack good memory, 
for every sound has a definite duration 
which presupposes memory for sound- 
hearing, that is, for the recalling of the 
first part of the sound. Intervals and dif- 
ferent intensities within the sound must be 
comprehended, since in speech all vari- 
ties of stress are placed upon the sounds.” 

5. Comprehension of an entire sentence 
precedes the use of disconnected words, 
but at first only parts of the sentence are 
understood. 

6. The acoustic properties of speech 
sounds must be considered when outlining 
a program for acoustic education. The 
test for single tone perception is used as 
a basis upon which to build the material 
necessary for the development of each 
case. 

The frequencies in the speech area may 
be roughly divided into three zones. 1. 
The frequencies from 95 d. v., to 400 d. v. 
are the fundamental or laryngeal tones. 
Their frequency is that of the vibration of 
the vocal chords. The pitch of the voice 
when speaking the vowels varies with dif- 
ferent individuals. The very deep male 
voice corresponds to about 90 d. v. per 
second; the high, shrill, female voice cor- 
responds to about 300 d. v. The average 
pitch used by a woman is near Middle C, 
or 265 d. v. per second. 2. The middle 
zone extends from about 400 d. v. to 2,400 
d. v. This zone is composed of the over- 
tones of the laryngeal, fundamental tones. 
Those frequencies necessary for the pro- 
duction of vowel and semi-vowel charac- 
teristics lie in this zone. 3. The third zone 
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extends from 2,400 to 8,000 d. v. This 
range is essential to the perception and 
interpretation of consonants other than 
lr, w, y, m,n, and ng. The characteris- 
tics for the latter lie in the middle zone. 

An analysis of the results of tests of 
hearing and a comparison of these results 
with those obtained by Zuehl, Fletcher, 
Ewing and others lead to the conclusion 
that the maximum lack of auditory acuity 
in subjects under five years of age, which 
precludes a normal development — of 
speech and language, is approximately 50 
per cent for frequencies of 64 to 256 d. v. 
and of about 45 per cent for the range of 
vowel and consonant characteristics, 512 
to 8.192 d. v. 


conclusions for the above: 


We may draw the following 


a. Loss of perception and ability to 
interpret the upper zone will make it 
impossible to perceive and imitate the 
plosives, fricatives, and sibilant conso- 
nant sounds. 

b. Loss of perception and ability to 
interpret the middle zone will make it 
impossible to perceive vowels, semi- 
vowels and_nasals. 

c. Since perception in the two ranges 
is necessary to convey oral language, a 
subject whose hearing is deficient in 
these ranges will show dysphasic symp- 
toms in proportion to the lowered resi- 
duum of hearing. The subject with no 
discrimination of frequencies from 400 
to 8,000 will seem completely aphasic. 
5. A study of the laws of learning a 

language and of perception should be 
made before we attempt to build an 
Acoustic Program. Normal psychological 
laws particularly applicable to this work 
may be stated as follows: 

a. A sound as sound means compara- 
tively little. What finally comes to con- 
sciousness is the idea. 

b. All sound elements in a sentence 
are taken together in the process of un- 
derstanding, rather than consideration 
of the individual word. 

c. The conditions that determine how 
much a sound shall mean go back to 
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the associations that have been form- 
ing ever since language was presented 
to the child. 

d. The connection between a word 
and the object it stands for is made by 
having the two enter consciousness to- 
gether and the frequency and recentness 
of the repetitions. 

e. Speech is supplemented directly by 
the thought of objects in whatever im- 
agery is natural to the individual. 

f. An attempt should be made to 
stimulate the visual, auditory and _ver- 
bal images since it is difficult to deter- 
mine which imagery is natural to the 
hard of hearing subject. 

e. All meanings of the words in the 
child’s vocabulary should be taught, 

for the appreciation of language de- 

pends primarily upon the number of 
connections that have been established 
in this way. 

In acoustic training we are apt to di- 
vide sharply the functions of perception 
and interpretation. This should not be 
done, since the process of perception only 
partially depends on the physical stimulus. 
The influence of non-physical factors is 
very great. This is illustrated in one in- 
stance by the subject who has sufficient 
residual hearing to hear language but 
whose understanding of language is not 
wide enough to supply subjective material 
to'replace or supplement the sensations 
received. This subject will give the im- 
pression of having no hearing until given 
acoustic training. On the other hand, the 
subject with a small residuum of hearing 
but an excellent language background will 
interpret auditory impressions synthetic- 
ally. We should take into consideration, 
then, the fact that the physical stimulus 
produces results only when the subject 
possesses a memory of the image stimu- 
lated by the sound picture. 

If a hard of hearing subject has an ade- 
quate language background he will inter- 
pret sentences even though some sound 
units composing words are inaccurately 
perceived or not perceived at all, due to 
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the existence of “gaps” in the scale of 
hearing. This again proves that hearing 
is to a great extent supplementation. If a 
subject of this type knows or has an idea 
of the thought expressed, he may interpret 
sentences with such accuracy as to give 
the impression of having heard the entire 
sentence, whereas he has only partically 
perceived parts of words and has deduced 
the thought expressed through a kind of 
psychic integration of the word idea 
known. 

Persons with normal hearing frequently 
fail to interpret a word immediately. The 
meaning of the word may dawn after the 
sentence is completed. Or one interpreta- 
tion may be placed upon a word and then 
when the sentence is completed it will be 
found that a different version was meant. 
This same phenomenon is also found in 
some cases where the hearing is defective. 
We may say that interpretation may lag a 
sentence or more behind perception. This. 
in the case of the hard of hearing, may be 
either a psychological or physiological re- 
action, or a combination of both. The 
slightest retardation in the perception of 
sound can entirely prevent the compre- 
hension of what is said. 

Another type of related reaction is 
found in the hard of hearing subject who 
will sometimes understand only one word 
of a sentence when it is first presented. 
By means of repetitions each word will 
gradually reach the acoustic focus and the 
meaning of the entire sentence will be 
understood. 

A number of other reactions could be 
sighted but these are sufficient to show 
how impossible it is to consider hearing 
solely from the physical point of view. 

The tremendous interest shown in the 
past three days by the younger teachers 
concerning the whole question of residual 
hearing and its development make one 
optimistic as to the results we may expect 
along this line in the near future. This is 
especially so when we learn that two 
years. work has been accomplished in one 
year at such an outstanding school as the 
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Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 


Discussion 


There was time for only a brief discus- 
sion—a matter much regretted because of 
the keen interest shown in the evening’s 
program. Mr. STEVENSON and Miss Mc- 
KENZIE emphasized the need for clear dif- 
ferentiation between the perception of 
sound, such as is possessed by possibly 
eighty per cent of all deaf children, and a 
degree of hearing, within the speech range 
sufficient to enable the child to understand 
spoken language through the auditory 
channel. Both plead for a common termi- 
nology to make clear the differences be- 
tween ability to perceive sound and abil- 
ity to interpret sound. 

Mrs. Norris commented upon the fact 
that, though she could perceive loud sounds 
around her without amplification, she 
could interpret them only with the help 
of an ear phone. This, Miss McKenzie 
said, illustrated the fact that Mrs. Norris 
belonged to the group which has the abil- 
ity to interpret sound when brought with- 
in range. The other group to which she 
and Mr. Stevenson referred could also 
perceive sound, but could not interpret it 
even with the help of any amount of am- 
plification. 

To Mr. Croup’s request for a definition 
of a hard of hearing child, Mrs. Norris 
replied: “We worked on that problem con- 
siderably in the White House Conference, 
and we decided that, in connection with 
education, the differentiation lies more in 
the acquisition and use of language than 
in actual degree of hearing. We might say 
that a hard of hearing child is a child who 
has a hard time hearing, while a deaf 
child does not hear; but if the latter ac- 
quired language before he lost his hear- 
ing, his educational needs are probably 
those of the hard of hearing than of the so- 
called deaf.” 

Mrs. Norris advised everyone to become 
familiar with the volume, “Special Edu- 
cation,” a part of the findings of the 
White House Conference. 
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Speech: New Applications of Method 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON MEETING, JULY 9 


HE meeting was called to order at 

2:10 P. M. by Mr. Elwood Steven- 

son, who explained that he was 
“pinch-hitting” for Dr. Pittenger, who 
was unable to attend. 

Mr. STEVENSON announced that instead 
of “Vibration as an Aid to Speech,” the 
main topic for the afternoon’s discussion 
would be “The Pre-School Child.” A 
necessary last-minute change in the pro- 
eram had been made, and Miss Irene 
Short had most kindly consented to speak 
of some interesting experiments with chil- 
dren of nursery school age which her 
school, the Los Angeles Day School, had 
been making for the last three years. 

“In a way, our pre-school work was 
forced upon us,” said Miss Suort. “For 
several years we had only about nine in 
our beginning class, and then, suddenly, 
they began to come in increasing numbers 
until now we have twenty-three of these 
little children. The Board of Education 
allowed us to accept them, and, with the 
help of a trained kindergarten teacher, 
we have been able to carry on, our pri- 
mary teacher doing the language work. 
This year, there were fifteen in the baby 
class. . 


Supervised Play 


“This pre-school work is supervised 
play. You are working toward a certain 
aim, but there is no regular classroom 
work. We feel that these children are get- 
ting a great deal out of it, and they are 
beginning to accustom themselves to a 
group. We are also helping the parents, 
who bring these children to us, begging 
us to give them a start. We all know that 
the first five years of a child’s life are the 
most important. If we can form some of 
the patterns that they should have during 
this period, we accomplish a great deal. 

“This work was thrust upon us, and we 


did not begin with an arranged program. 
Please keep this in mind if you see things 
in the demonstration that do not accord 
with the usual nursery school procedure. 
We feel that in time we can work out 
those problems. The children you will see 
range in age from three to five years.” 

(At this point Miss Adamson, of the 
Los Angeles Day School, conducted a 
demonstration of class work with a group 
of pre-school children, which was warmly 
applauded. ) 

Mr. STEVENSON then called upon Mr. 
Cloud, to tell of the experiment with pre- 
school children conducted for the last two 
years by the Illinois School. 


An Experiment in Illinois 


“We have been doing work with pre- 
school children in Illinois for two years,” 
said Mr. Cioup. “The first group we had 
numbered seven. They were selected for 
different reasons. We had no precedent, 
so far as we knew, in dealing with pre- 
school children in a residential school, 
and our primary purpose was to deter- 
mine, as far as Illinois was concerned, at 
what age the education of the deaf child 
could begin in a residential school. The 
children lived in the dormitories with the 
other children. No plan of observation of 
development outside the classroom could 
be made by the teacher, and practically no 
individual attention could be given these 
children. Despite these difficulties, the re- 
sults of the year’s work were so satisfac- 
tory that we decided to extend our activi- 
ties and to rearrange the living conditions. 

“Applications were requested and _ re- 
ceived from parents of other deaf chil- 
dren, all of whom were under the age of 
admission, which is seven years in I]linois. 
The group now numbers fourteen, and 
another teacher has been added. We have 
received more applications than we could 
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accept. This group of fourteen were 
taught in a home environment, the daily 
schedule revolving around the children’s 
needs and development. The general 
health of the group has been excellent. 
There has been no contagious disease, no 
sickness other than colds. The children 
have gained in weight and general health 
and have improved so much that they 
seem like different children. 

“They were out of doors every day un- 
less the weather was too severe. The 
health of two children was greatly im- 
proved by having them wear sun suits out 
of doors. The diet was specially pre- 
pared, and a lunch was served in the mid- 
dle of the forenoon and in the afternoon. 
The younger children had three or four 
hours’ classroom work, the older ones, 
four or five hours. The ages of the chil- 
dren were from three to six years. 

“They have a rest period after dinner, 
and all go for a walk in the morning. 
They play with large balls, footballs, 
jumping ropes and 


ropes for playing 


horse. 
A Separate House for the Babies 


“Our aims in general have been to give 
the children a home environment with 
learning atmosphere, better health, self- 
control, independent mental development, 
speech reading, and speech vocabulary. 
Under the plan we expect to follow next 
year, the children will live in a house all 
to themselves, on one of our farms, which 
is separated about half a mile from the 
main dormitories. They will have their 
own cook, domestic service, and registered 
nurse and house mother. 

“Daily reports are kept for each child, 
giving complete information of our ex- 
periences with the children. The value to 
the child, as we summarize it, consists in: 
a knowledge and understanding of lan- 
guage through speech and speech reading 
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habits 
of concentration; a mind eager to follow 
suggestions and stimulations, coupled with 
a better understanding in interpreting and 
utilizing these; a mental and social devel- 
opment more nearly parallel with the 
hearing child; early formation of desir- 
able habits, the ability to work and play 
with others, self finally, a 
stronger physical development. 


before the appointed school age; 


control; 


“We have found this work most inter- 
esting, and commend it to other schools 
for consideration. The work is being done 
under the direction of Miss Margaret 
Scyster, assisted by Miss Arrowsmith, both 
of whom have had thorough training and 
experience in teaching the deaf.” 

Miss NEWLEE said that she had been 
especially interested in Mr. Cloud’s ex- 
periment. “Miss McCowen began forty 
years ago to stress the importance of tak- 
ing deaf children when they were two and 
a half years of age, and, while not trying 
to teach them the things you teach a six 
year old child, give them an understand- 
ing of speech and lip reading, in the 
environment that is natural to a child of 
that age. 

“We hope that a great many schools all 
over the country will take up this idea. 
We feel that it will help to bridge the gulf 
between our deaf children and normal 
children.” 

PRESIDENT McManaway asked if anyone 
could discuss the work done with pre- 
school children at Central Institute. 

Miss Repecca Brown replied that she 
had trained at Central Institute and had 
seen the work there. She stated that she 
was working with pre-school children at 
She thought 


that the main idea was to occupy the 


Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


child’s mind, to keep it alert. 
Mr. Stevenson then introduced Mr. 


Sherman K. Smith. 
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Can We Improve the Voice Quality of the 
Congenitally Deaf? 


By SHERMAN K. SMITH 


N SPEAKING about the education of 

the pre-school child, the statement was 

made that these little deaf children 
should be kept occupied so that their 
minds would develop. I wish also to call 
attention to the maintenance of bodily de- 
velopment as an underlying principle of 
voice improvement. There is a very defi- 
nite physiological reason for bringing that 
matter up. I believe that a careful survey 
of the children between three and four 
years of age and another survey of chil- 
dren beyond that age will explain why 
there is a difference in the quality of the 
voice. 

| approach the teachers of the deaf with 
great humility. I recognize the serious 
preparation that you have made in order 
to deal with the problems of the individual 
child. When I think of the training to 
which you submit yourselves for your 
work, I feel sorry for the unpreparedness 
of most vocal teachers in New York City. 
At the same time, certain things are 
brought to my attention which make me 
recognize that we are all of us still be- 
ginners in this field of cultivating voices. 

In 1917 I made my first visual aid for 
the vocal field. a small model of the vocal 
organs to be used by teachers in studying 
the physiology of the voice. Most voice 
teachers were. and still are, teaching voice 
because they were broken down or finan- 
cial failures as singers, and they had no 
physiological knowledge upon which to 
base their empiricism. 

This first attempt in visual aids was 
adopted by the members of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech in the 
Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, Harv- 
ard, etc., and later I was asked to address 
that Association. Their interest in my 
model and my set of charts, “The Human 


Instrument of Speech and Song,” led me 
to make the adjustable phonetic charts 
which show the movements of the valves 
that control the breath in resonant, ar- 
ticulate speech. 


Similarity in Voice Problems 


During this period, I began visiting 
schools for the deaf, and I came into con- 
tact with congenitally deaf children. I 
have visited almost every school for the 
deaf east of the Mississippi River and 
some farther west. When I first heard a 
congenitally deaf child speak, my first ex- 
clamation was that generally given by a 
layman—"It is wonderful!” Then I began 
to think it wasn’t so wonderful, and I be- 
gan to wonder why it wasn't wonderful. | 
found that I was looking through a tre- 
mendous magnifying glass, and everything 
I heard in the manufactured voice of the 
congenitally deaf was the same thing that 
is apparent, infinitesimally, in the voice of 
the person who is starting up the ladder 
toward a career in public speaking or at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The many 
qualities of the deaf child’s voice are those 
of the hearing person who uses his voice 
badly. 

Every teacher of the deaf should be a 
competent teacher of speech correction. I 
have never seen a hard of hearing or con- 
genitally deaf child who did not present 
many of the problems of speech correc- 
tion. Also, her first consideration should 
be a study of the normal voice. Without 
a competent knowledge of the normal 
voice she cannot have a clear picture of 
what she intends to do in creating a syn- 
thetic representation of that voice. 

A vocal teacher of hearing persons 
adopts certain exercises for the improve- 
ment of the voice. These exercises may be 
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largely empirical, but they should have 
physiological foundations, and the main 
thing that the teacher has to do is to cre- 
ate a mental conception of the tone she 
wishes to bring out, just as the sculptor 
creates first in his mind the image of his 
statue before he begins cutting the marble. 

I think research laboratories should ex- 
periment in the development of vocal ex- 
ercises to be given daily to the deaf child 
for the improvement of speech along with 
auricular training. This is done in some 
schools, but I think it is not done often 
enough to form the habits that are neces- 
sary. I believe that recording devices will 
give the deaf student the repeated impres- 
sions of sounds which hearing people re- 


ceive. 


Mental Command and Physical 
Response 


The training of voice is built upon the 
double foundation of mental command 
and physical response. To teach mental 
command means to educate the mind of 
the adult or of the child to comprehend 
the tone quality that is to be recreated. 
Negus tells us—and I believe him to be 
the greatest authority on the mechanism 
of the larynx—in a book published in 
1932, that the valve of the glottis was 
created for the purpose of giving strength 
to the forearm; that it is a valve which 
controls the amount of pressure inside the 
chest. He says that the adaptation of that 
instrument for speech purposes has de- 
veloped with the rise of humanity and 
with the development of the brain. The 
first use of the voice was in expressing 
fear, a call of warning, a scream. In the 
pre-school child, these sounds are natural. 
I dare say I can take three or four deaf 
children of pre-school age, and place them 
on the floor with the same number of 
hearing children, and if the sounds all of 
them make are restricted to babbling, 
only one person out of fifty going into 
the room would be able to say which 
were deaf and which were hearing. 

If that is true, there is a big opportu- 
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nity for study. My first observation is that 
the child of nine or ten does not breathe 
at all like the very small child and in 
most cases the voice has changed like- 
wise. When the older child, either deaf 
or hearing, begins to acquire habits of 
sitting in a chair, he doubles up that part 
of his body which supports his speech or- 
gans and gradually loses the use of mus- 
cles of breathing that have responded dur- 
ing his run-and-play period. As he has to 
breathe in order to live, he begins to 
raise and lower the upper chest, resulting 
in clavicular breathing (of which 90 per 
cent of deaf and hearing children alike 
suffer). Many hearing children speak 
badly because of this, but because of their 
ability to imitate they do not suffer the 
same results as do the deaf children. The 
deaf child must keep his deeply supported 
breath. 

Why the Deaf Voice Departs from 

the Normal 

We find bad types of voice in adult 
hearing persons who are studying singing. 
They have to make physiological changes 
in themselves in order to get the best use 
of their larynx. We must find out what 
improves tone quality in the normal 
larynx in the hearing person and _ take 
that for our model in teaching the deaf 
child. That should be the basis of oral- 
ism. Not that we need try to make Rob- 
ert Ingersolls, William Jennings Bryans 
or John MacCormacks out of them; but 
we should find out what is physiologically 
present in the child who has a good qual- 
ity of voice, and we should never let the 
deaf child lose that original method of 
breathing which was responsible for the 
normal sounds he made as a pre-school 
child. Everyone of these little ones can 
say, “Ba-ba-ba-ba” beautifully, but the 
older child who has had some speech 
training usually develops a hardness or a 
breathiness of tone that is not apparent 
in the baby voice. This is no criticism of 
teachers; it is a plea for the study of the 
normal voice, the thing toward which we 
are working. 
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As conversation is built on a conserved 
breath flow, sentence length breath should 
be taught from the first element through- 
out the education of the child. Teach “ba- 
ba-ba-ba” of the 
breath and add longer controlled breath. 


and so on to the end 
Teaching the single element, being § satis- 
fied with the perfection of the articulation 
alone, results in the short single breath 
push that later interferes with continuous 
speech. All elements should be taught on 
full sentence length breath. 


Demanding the Impossible 


There is a question as to what concep- 
tion of tone can be built up in the mind 
of the deaf child who has never heard the 
sound of the voice. I have been studving 
voice for seventeen years, but it would be 
impossible for me to sit on one side of a 
sound proof wall, reach through an open- 
ing, which would be protected so that I 
could not hear, place my hand on the 
larynx of another individual and tell the 
difference through tactile sense alone be- 
Yet the deaf child is 
He is 


supposed to be able to put his hand on 


tween ah, aw, or i. 
supposed to be able to do that. 


your head and tell what you are doing in 
He is supposed te feel the 
I can feel the 
vibration, but I do not always differenti- 


your throat. 
vibration and differentiate. 


ate. I am able, however, and all of you 
are, to touch the throat of a person and 
tell when the mylo-hyoid and genio-hyoid 
which are in the floor of the 
mouth, are tensed and pulling the larynx 


muscles, 


out of its normal position. This group of 
muscles should be just as relaxed during 
speech as they are when you are not 
speaking. 

A teacher of the deaf not infrequently 
takes the child’s hand and places it on her 
throat, when her genio-hyoid muscles are 
tensed and pulling her larynx out of posi- 
tion, producing a pinched, strident tone, 
and she says, “Now, my dear, this is the 
sound that I want you to make.” Along 
with the usual sound vibrations, she is 
passing on to the student muscle tensions 
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which inhibit good tone production. Tac- 
tile sense picks up good and bad alike. 
The teacher should be a good pattern. 

I have noticed that many teachers stand 
above the little children who are seated. 
They raise their heads when they listen to 
her and this upward movement of the 
chin starts to tense that muscle group. I 
think we should build pits in the school 
rooms or make some arrangement so that 
the teachers can sit on a level with the 
children’s faces and the children remain 
in comfortable positions. 

Another thing. I have asked a child in 
a class room to speak a little louder. 
What does the teacher do? She reaches 
over, tapping on the upper chest. asking 
the child for a larger tone. She gets it. 
I am not opposed to anything that you 
can possibly do to bring voice out of a 
congenitally deaf child, but I do not be- 
lieve in directing attention to a movable 
part of the breathing apparatus. which 
should be held high, and fixed, unless this 
can be done for resonance and completely 
disassociated from correct breathing. To 
do so only encourages clavicular breath- 
ing. 

When you hear little deaf children play- 
ing, their voices are worth listening to. If 
I were the parent of a deaf child, and 
sent him to school to be trained in speech, 
his voice being as pleasant at the start as 
the’ voices of many small deaf children 
are, and he came home after five or six 
years with voice qualities common in 
older deaf children, I should feel that he 


had been maimed for life. 


Importance of Correct Breathing 


The breath element has to be considered 
first. Young teachers in training should 
be asked to make a diagnosis of the vocal 
condition of the particular child they are 
considering, to see if the child’s breathing 
conforms to the very best pattern. This 
pattern diagnosis should extend to every 
part of the sound and speech organ. Deaf 
children should breathe more correctly 
than hearing children. The elements for 
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making the synthetic voice should be as 
perfect as they can possibly be made. Do 
not set your mind on the perfected voice, 
but on the perfected elements that are to 
produce this voice. If the breathing is not 
perfect you cannot very well begin to talk 
about stricture of the throat. Stricture of 
the throat is brought on because there is 
not enough breath to carry on the ele- 
ments of speech and so a smaller air col- 
umn must take the place of what would 
be good support. 


Posture the First Cause 


Almost all of the oral work in the 
schools for the deaf is tied to articulation, 
without any conception of the fact that 
articulation, or tongue exercises, without 
voice would be whispering. It cannot be 
like the muscular movements of the 
tongue during phonation. Good articula- 
tion depends upon good phonation. Ar- 
ticulation depends upon resonated tone 
for its very life and resonated tone de- 
pends upon fundamental tone, from the 
glottis, and fundamental tone depends 
upon correct breath, and correct breath 
depends upon posture. Therefore, instead 
of telling the child it is doing a thing 
badly, we should go back along the line to 
the element that is responsible. 

Now about amplified voice. You should 
use care in selecting material for this pur- 
pose. When I make a record for someone 
who hears his voice for the first time, he 
is shocked, for the amplified voice is not 
exactly like the human voice. More noise 
has been added to it; more larynx, more 
mouth cavity. It is a bigger sound. If I 
were to make a record of Amos ’n Andy, 
everybody would recognize it, because 
everyone is accustomed to the amplified 
voices of Amos ’n Andy. They sound 
natural to most of us even though they 
are amplified. Therefore, I think that on 
the whole, amplified voice need not bother 
you very much, if you use it as a medium 
for passing on tone pictures to the deaf 
child. He may begin his conception of 
tone with amplification, if it is well made 
and not overdone. 
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The Conception of Tone Quality 


The main point in the teaching and im- 
provement of voice in the congenitally 
deaf child is the teacher’s own conception 
of voice. I am astonished when I go 
through schools for the deaf, and, after 
hearing a group of little deaf children use 
their voices, say to the teacher, “What do 
you hear in that voice that you would like 
to improve, and what would you like to 
drop?” She does not know what I mean. 
She does not seem to have any conception 
of what she would do to improve the voice 
of that child, even if it were a hearing 
child. Teachers who have no vocabulary 
by which they could improve your voice 
or my voice, certainly do not have a spe- 
cial one for improving the deaf child’s 
voice. 

The conception of tone quality must be 
born in the mind of the teacher, and the 
tone quality which she conceives must 
conform to the physiognomy and general 
makeup of the child, and not be merely a 
matter of blowing breath on the vocal 
cords. Each individual child has an indi 
vidual voice, just as it has an individual 
physiognomy. When the teacher says to 
me, “That voice which you hear is the 
voice of the deaf,” unless she can show 
me that she has a conception of tone, I 
will say that what we are listening to 
(with due allowance, of course, for varia- 
tion in student) is the teacher’s own lack 
of conception of tone. 

In the short time before us today, it is 
impossible to cover my usual lecture on 
“Can we improve the voice quality of the 
congenitally deaf.” I have, however, just 
given you some of the primary principles 
involved. With your permission, I shall 
speak on some of the secondary considera- 
tions that I feel will aid the general im- 
provement of voice quality. 

I believe there should be a visiting lec- 
turate, traveling from school to school, 
lecturing before teachers and superinten- 
dents so that all of them will hear the 
same suggestions and work in unison to- 


Otherwise, the 


ward a common goal. 
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teacher who goes to summer school and 
comes back to work with new ideas soon 
becomes tired of trying to introduce these 
new ideas alone in the school where she 
is teaching. 

I] believe the school library should be a 
When | 
school for the deaf, I always ask to see 
the library. Quite often, I take down 
book after book, the pages of which have 


workshop for teachers. visit a 


not been cut. 
Bootlegging Signs 


I believe there should be a broadminded 
acceptance of methods. There should be a 
clear idea as to the proper training of the 
individual child. If he cannot be taught 
~and I believe that 
him be 


by the oral method- 


some children cannot—then let 
taught by the manual method, and make 
this diagnosis come as early as possible. 
If he is assigned to the oral department. 
let him be taught orally. As it is, signs 
are being bootlegged in many schools, and 
that is bad for the ethical development of 
the child. Many teachers tell me they have 
not time to teach orally. If a teacher of 
mathematics or geography is so good in 
her field that she has been brought from a 
school for the hearing into a school for 
the deaf, she is there not only to teach 
mathematics and geography, but to teach 
deaf children, and she cannot escape her 
responsibility toward them. One of these 
responsibilities is to help maintain an oral 
atmosphere in an oral class. Teachers un- 
willing to do this should seek employ- 
ment outside the schools for the deaf. 
Dr. Muhl said that hard of hearing 
children should not be permitted to be- 
That might 
also apply to teachers of the deaf. They 
are too quick to feel sorry for themselves. 
Also, when anyone like myself offers to 
talk about a subject with which he feels 
acquainted, they are too quick to say, 
“Did you ever attempt to teach a deaf 
child?” This is supposed to stop all inter- 


come sorry for themselves. 


ference. 
I don’t like the term, “It can’t be done.” 
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Alexander Graham Bell, and the group of 
leaders who were contemporaneous with 
him and who followed him, discovered 
long ago that it could be done. We need 
Bells Yales 
They have pioneered for us in this work. 
I feel about them as I feel about Daniel 
Boone and Lewis and Clark. They blazed 
trails. None of their trails will ever be 


more and and Goldsteins. 


erased. Their glory cannot be dimmed. 
But that does not prevent the rest of us 
from putting in serviceable roads to meet 
the conditions of today. We need more of 
their kind to come up from the ranks and 
carry on the work. 


Summer School for Superintendents 


I suggest that superintendents should 
enroll in summer classes and obtain first 
hand information. No human is _ perfect, 
and superintendents are human. I dislike 
a superintendent who is willing to come 
into a room and tell the teacher how to 
conduct a class when his own acquain- 
tance with the subject is slight. I think 
that the superintendent should make it his 
business to be more than talkatively fa- 
miliar with the subjects and procedure. 

I think teachers should make more of 
an effort to participate in the conventions. 
This is a convention and not a_ school- 
When the President of the Associa- 
tion has to ask most of the questions to 
produce argument, it shows a passive in- 
terest in the subject on your parts. If I 
have no other message to put before you, 


room. 


I offer this suggestion: that you become 
militantly serviceable in your field and 
contribute to it. 

I didn’t come here to find fault with the 
things you already have. The tools that 
you have used in the past are still usable. 
I only want to warn you that you are 
forgetting some of the things that Bell 
and Yale preached. For instance, Miss 
Yale said, in effect, that pulling down on 
a rope, to the other end of which a weight 
has been attached, will develop muscular 
control for breath. I have yet to see a 
pulley and weight in any school for the 
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deaf; yet that idea is along the same line 
with my own idea of corrective breathing. 
Oralism was established on the basic fact 
that the larynx of a congenitally deaf 
child is a normal larynx, and in that fact 
you have a right to the expectancy of a 
normal function. 

Oralism is to me a religion. I think it 
should be treated like a religion. I think 
we should have an Oralist Apostles’ Creed. 
And there should not be in it anywhere 
the idea, “It can’t be done.” 

This work has taken hold of me. IT am 
no longer interested in training people to 
become great singers. I am_ interested 
in training deaf children to use their voices 
normally. 

I am interested in taking this banner of 
Oralism which has already been unfurled 
—has already done great things—raising 
it high and carrying on to new _perfec- 
tions. If I can do this, in part, I shall 
feel that I have made my contribution to 
humanity. That is life’s great work. 


Discussion 

Dr. VERN O. KNupsEN: I find this a 
most fascinating problem. It is quite new 
to me, but certain things have occurred to 
me this afternoon which I should like to 
mention briefly. 

In the first place. I wish to congratu- 
late Mr. Smith on the enthusiasm and 
sound advice which he has given to all of 
us. Certainly he has set the mark high— 
higher than can be attained in our life- 
time. I am conscious of the many limita- 
tions which have prevented us from reach- 
ing that high goal, but I don’t wish to 
mention any of them here. I agree en- 
tirely with Mr. Smith that we should aim 
high; if we do so many of the difficulties 
may disappear. 

He has particularly emphasized the physi- 
ological basis, and this is very necessary 
if we are to have good voice production. 
We must, in all of our work, recognize 
just what is the physiology of speech pro- 
duction in the normal. At the same time, 
we must recognize just what is the physics 
of speech production in the normal. These 
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two things are very closely associated. I 
am sure that the physiologist and the phy- 
sicist can work together with you people 
in such a way as to help you understand 
many of your problems. 

Posture and breathing belong to the 
physiological side. Other things can better 
be taught by reference to physics. A con- 
tribution which physics can make consists 
of determining definitely the vibrations 
which are involved in speech. This, it so 
happens, is pretty well known already. If 
we are going to utilize the other senses, 
such as vision, with oscillographic records 
of speech, it is necessary to know how small 
a difference in frequency, how small a dif- 
ference in intensity, and how many grada- 
tions of frequency and intensity the eye 
can recognize. If we are looking at a visual 
picture, how much of that picture is at- 
tributable to the direct vibrations of the 
voice, how much comes extraneously from 
the reproducing equipment, and how much 
of it is attributable to reflections from the 
walls? All these are definitely physical 
questions, and by coordinating physical and 
physiological knowledge with your instruc- 
tion I think we can pretty nearly attain 
this high ideal which Mr. Smith has placed 
before us so forcefully this afternoon. 


Too Much Formal Language 


Miss IRENE SHort: I feel that our 
greatest mistake has been giving too much 
formal language to these children. Little 
children don’t like long sentences. If we 
teach them to talk as hearing children do, 
they will talk. Listen to the hearing chil- 
dren on the playground. So far, we 
haven’t taught our deaf children to talk 
in this way. I think that if we would 
give them perfectly natural things to say. 
they would talk more. 

Mr. STEVENSON remarked that he thought 
sound perception, or a certain remnant of 
hearing, aided the voice. 

Mr. SMITH replied that the voice is the 
same, even if the child has no reaction to 
sound. “I cannot find any differences in 
the pre-school child, until his breath 
changes,” he repeated. 
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“T have always felt that the inflection 
and coloring of our voices was largely 
due to hearing,” said Mr. STEVENSON. 


Mental Control Essential 


“That is not true,” replied Mr. Smiru. 
“People who have spent their lives in per- 
fecting themselves for grand opera, and 
have become a success, have let prosperity 
get the better of 
practicing, and failed to keep their physi- 


them. They stopped 
ological instrument in condition to  re- 
spond to the mental demands, and _ pretty 
soon they were off the list of operatic 
stars. They lost control, not because they 
were out of voice, but because they lost 
the mental contact with the voice they had 
developed.” 

PresIDENT McManaway remarked that 
the adult who lost his hearing lacked 
corrective ability to keep his voice normal 
but that in the the child the 
teacher is supposed to be the corrective 


case of 


agency, because she holds the conception 
of voice by which she can test whether 
the child’s standard. 
Mr. Situ replied that all hard of 
hearing people do not lose their voice 


voice is up to 


quality if they are really interested in 
holding on to it. “I 


exercises that would retain the voice qual- 


believe a set of 


ity of the hard of hearing could be de- 
vised,” he said. “I have had results in 
trying to bring back voice quality in 
people who have actually lost it.” 

“IT was speaking of the congenitally 
deaf child.” said Mr. STEVENSON. “Those 
without any sense of tone, any sense of 
sound perception.” 

“T feel that 
teaching rhythm at a very early age,” 
suggested Miss Mason. “Then you estab- 


the answer to that is in 


e 
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lish the rhythmic pattern and a sensitivity 
to the vibrations of the muscular instru- 
ment.” 

“Can you take a baby six weeks old, 
and tell by the cry whether it is congeni- 
tally deaf or not?” asked PresmpENT Me- 
Manaway. “I don't believe any of us 
could, because I don’t believe there is any 
difference in the voice quality. If a change 
occurs later in the voice quality, there is 
a reason for it. 


Who Is Responsible? 


“We all agree that hearing is the thing 
which enables the child to hold his own 
voice up to a certain quality. Lacking 
that, the child must have a substitute. The 
teacher ought to furnish that substitute. 

“IT think it is a very splendid and hope- 
ful thing that we are drawing into our 
field physicists like Dr. Knudsen and 
people with a knowledge of voice like 
Mr. Smith. They tell us how to do things 
I don't 
think teachers need any protection or in- 


we have not known how to do. 


sulation against that sort of thing. I am 
a little surprised sometimes that these 
teachers do not become discouraged when 
they hear of the many things they need 
to know. It is uplifting to see this group 
staying here until eleven o'clock, night 
after night, when they are trying to find 
out how to do a better job.” 

“T don’t believe there is a teacher in 
said Mr. Cioup, “who hasn't 
made a conscientious effort to teach as 
she has learned to teach. If she has 
speech defects herself, or goes about her 


this room,” 


job in an improper way, then she is not 
responsible. The responsible ones are 
those who supplied her with the ma- 
chinery and the information that she 
employs.” 
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Council of Supervising Teachers 
and Principals 


SATURDAY BREAKFAST SESSION, JULY 9 


ISS NEWLEE, Vice-President of 

the Council, called upon Miss 

Leonard for an informal talk on 
the research work now being done at the 
Clarke School. 

“The Psychological Research Depart- 
ment started four or five years ago,” said 
Miss LEONARD, “when Miss Grace Moore, 
the daughter of the president of our Coun- 
cil, Mrs. Lucile Moore, spent a part of 
her time in research work in connection 
with Dr. Eberhart, who came from Ger- 
many as our first research worker. Miss 
Moore was then a graduate student at 
Smith College. Dr. Eberhart was espe- 
cially interested in the development of 
speech, and its psychological effect upon 
the children. Later, Dr. Eberhart was 
recalled to Germany, and Dr. Fritz Heider 
took her place. Dr. Heider and Miss 
Moore (now Mrs. Heider) are at the head 
of our research department, under the 
direction of Dr. Koffka, of Smith College. 
Dr. and Mrs. Heider have written the 
following report: 

“*The experimental work of the Psy- 
chological Research Department during 
the school year of 1930-31 included a 
study of lip reading and two studies 
of the relation of thought and language 
in deaf children, one based on a color 
sorting problem which was begun dur- 
ing the previous year, and one dealing 
with more concrete aspects of behavior, 
namely, performance tests. The lip 
reading and color sorting experiments 
were completed and reports are now 
being prepared for publication. The 
work with the performance tests is to 
be carried on during the coming year. 

“*The lip reading study was made in 
order to determine the factors upon 
which lip reading ability depends. It is 


recognized that it is not entirely a 
matter of intelligence, that in some 
cases the child who is considered most 
intelligent is comparatively poor in his 
lip reading, while the child who is very 
slow in his school work may be quick 
to understand what is said to him if 
the language is within his compre- 
hension. 

“The most important general result 
was a sharp distinction between extro- 
vert and introvert types of children in 
regard to lip reading. The extroverts 
were markedly superior.’ 

“In addition to these specific studies, 
the Research Department was also in 
charge of the art work of the lower schoo! 
during the year. There were experiments 
in allowing great freedom to the children 
in the use of water colors, crayons, clay 
work, etc. 

“Dr. Ruth Guilder and Miss Hopkins, 
her assistant, have been giving their time 
to research in the inheritance of deafness. 
They have done a great deal of field 
work, visiting the homes of the children, 
getting the complete story of each one, 
as far back as possible. In one case they 
made a complete study that goes as far 
back as 1700. A great many cases of 
deafness show on this chart. 

“The charts are very carefully made 
and the records are kept under lock and 
key. Because they are assured that none 
of this information will be given out, the 
parents are very willing to help us. We 
have not as yet drawn any final conclusions 
in regard to the inheritance of deafness. 

“Dr. Guilder and Miss Hopkins are 
testing with a 2-A Audiometer. We expect 
also to have a 1-A Audiometer some day, 
because we feel that it is most important 
to make tests of hearing as definite as 
possible.” 
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Miss NEWLEE announced that the Coun- 
cil would elect at each meeting a new set 
of officers and one Executive Committee 
member. She read the names of the nomi- 
nating committee: 

Bessie N. 


ampton, Mass. 


Leonard, Chairman, North- 
Elsie Spicer, Gooding, Idaho. 
Nida Saunders, Huntington, W. Va. 
She then read the list of members, the 
roll call made up January 1, 1932. 
Miss Mary W. Ropinson, as Acting 
Secretary, read the reports of officers. 


Minutes of First Meeting 


The first meeting of the Council of 
Supervising and 
Principals of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf was held at breakfast in the 
dining room of the Pfister Hotel in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July 3, 1930, at 
8 A. M. The following persons were 
present: Mrs. Moore, of Florida; Miss 
Newlee, of Chicago; Miss Buell, of New 
York City; Miss Lewin, of Virginia; Miss 
Kate Alcorn, of Georgia; Miss Bodycomb, 
of Mt. Airy; Miss DeMotte, of Illinois; 
Miss Christmas, of Mt. Airy; Miss Ward, 
of Madison; Mrs. Spencer, of Milwaukee; 
Miss Camp, of Madison; Miss Short, of 
Los Angeles; Miss Leonard, of Northamp- 
ton; Miss Stillson, of Milwaukee; Miss 
Berkeley, of Rome, N. Y.; Miss Spicer, 
of Idaho; Miss Heath, of Madison; Miss 
Saunders, of West Virginia; Mrs. Ball, of 
Illinois; Mr. Taylor, of Montana; and 
Miss Whildin, of Baltimore. 

A constitution and by-laws were dis- 
cussed and adopted. 


Teachers Supervising 


The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Lucile Moore. 

Vice-President, Miss Clara Newlee. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Olive Whildin. 

Executive members: Long term, Miss 
Edith Buell. Short term, Miss Lucie Lewin. 

The purpose of the Council, as outlined 
by Mrs. Moore, is to improve the teach- 
ing of the deaf through the cooperation 
of those in supervisory positions. 
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Minutes of Second Meeting 


The second meeting of the Council of 
Supervising Teachers and Supervising 
Principals of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf was held in Room B23 of the Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College at Milwau- 
kee, July 3, 1930, at 2 P. M. Miss Kath- 
arine Williams presided. There were 17 
present. 

The following points were discussed: 

1. Mrs. Moore reported that a request 
for recognition of the Council by the 
Association had been made at the busi- 
ness meeting on July 4. 

2. Mrs. Moore asked if it were the 
opinion of the meeting that lists of books 
on supervision should be made up for the 
use of the membership. It unani- 
mously agreed that such lists would be 
helpful. Mrs. Moore then said she would 
refer the matter to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

3. The President then asked that sug- 
gestions for increasing the membership 
should be sent in. Contacts with all 
supervisors was urged so that representa- 


was 


tion of every school might be secured. 

4. It was suggested that courses in 
Supervision and Administration for ex- 
perienced teachers should be given in the 
training schools. 

5.' The secretary was instructed to send 
a letter telling about the Council to every 
supervisor in the country. Mrs. Moore 
stressed the necessity of personal contact 
to supplement this. 

6. Miss Leonard offered to send Pattie 
Hill’s list of books helpful to supervisors. 

7. Miss Williams suggested that the 
Council ask for space in the Vouta Re- 
VIEW, so that summaries of important 
books might be printed. Discussion 
brought agreement on this point. 

8. Miss Fitzgerald suggested that one 
person be appointed to start a problem, 
to which all members would contribute, 
and a digest of the whole be made. 


The following problems were discussed : 
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a. What is and what should be our 
attitude toward the present plan of regis- 
tration of our teachers? Led by Miss 
De Motte of Illinois. 

b. How can I get our school to sub- 
scribe 100 per cent to the VoLTA REVIEW? 
Led by Miss Fitzgerald. 


Treasurer’s Report 


November 1, 1931 





Receipts: 
Dues to date $39.00 
Expenditures: 
Stamped envelopes $3.70 
Mimeographing letters 1.00 
$4.70 
Received $39.00 
Expended 4.70 
On hand $34.30 
Stamped envelopes 175 
Used 163 
On hand 12 


Outve A. WHILDIN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


President’s Report 


During the two years which have elapsed 
since our organization in Milwaukee, your 
Executive Committee has been trying to 
chart a path across the unknown seas of 
this profession of ours. Regarding the 
American Association as the N. E. A. of 
the teachers of the deaf, and our own 
group as corresponding to one of the 
constituent bodies through which the N. 
E. A. reaches the diverse fields of its 
members, we find that the fundamental 
differences between that great organiza- 
tion and ours rest upon a numerical basis. 
Where the teachers of normal children 
may be reckoned by the hundreds of 
thousands, we total scant thousands: 
where the supervisory forces in schools 
for normal children may be counted in 
thousands, our immediate group can be 
numbered in tens. And this small pro- 
fessional body is scattered throughout the 
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United States and Canada, functioning in 
day schools and residential schools, both 
public and private. 

In trying to plan organized work, two 
points focused attention promptly: 

(a) The diversity of problems repre- 
sented among those persons whose work 
is supervisory. 

(b) The magnificent distances that for 
the most part, stretch between member and 
member. 


Need of Contact 


In the first case, diversity of problems, 
the situation seems to offer no disadvan- 
tage, for the more we know of the work 
that is being done for deaf children the 
more apparent becomes our need for con- 
tact and understanding. Our pupils and 
our teachers drift from state to state and 
from school to school: we need to know 
the backgrounds of all if our work is to 
be fully effective. 

In the second case, the geographical 
isolation of our members from others 
engaged in similar work precludes district 
or state meetings except in centers of 
population, and constitutes a major reason 
for our organization. We need the help 
that comes from conference. Our super- 
intendents have placed a heavy responsi- 
bility upon our shoulders and, all too 
frequently, our relative isolation, our lack 
of professional cohesion, has hampered us 
in meeting it. 

Our need being recognized, however, 
means for dealing with it have proved a 
problem of no mean proportions. Much 
of our two years of existence as an or- 
ganization has been given to feeling after 
a solution. 

As a first step, our Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Whildin, sent a letter to every super- 
vising teacher and supervising principal 
listed in the American Annals of the Deaf, 
informing them of the purposes of the 
Council, inviting them to become mem- 
bers and requesting their suggestions. 
Later another letter was sent out. 

The response, while scattered, was in- 
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terested — frequently enthusiastic. Miss 
Whildin worked out an excellent filing 
system and had numerous ideas partially 
shaped for making the work of the Coun- 
cil run smoothly, but an expansion of her 
own work later made her decide that she 
could not give the necessary time to the 
duties of her office. Because communica- 
tion by mail with a new Secretary-Treas- 
urer would have involved considerable 
difficulty and delay, I took over a portion 
of Miss Whildin’s laid it 
down and carried on then, 
consulting with her and the other mem- 


bers of the Executive Committee as need 


work as she 


have since 


arose. 

By January 1932 our membership, con- 
sisting of forty-seven supervising teachers 
and principals, had been canvassed as to 
certain points of preference and divided 
into five groups, each under the chairman- 
ship of a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. A Round Robin having been de- 
cided upon as a step in forming and 
maintaining contacts, a copy was sent to 
each chairman for circulation in her 
group, and plans were made for an inter- 
group exchange later. 

In May, cards were sent to all members 
not certain to be present at this meeting. 
asking their suggestions—to be embodied 
in this report, and their judgment as to 
continuing the Round Robin. There has 
been a notable dearth of suggestions in 
the replies received, but hearty approval 
of the Round Robin plan. 


Suggestions Offered 


I recommend the following measures 
for consideration at this meeting: 

1. In regard to standing committees— 

That the incoming officers appoint the 
following, possibly along with others 
which their wisdom may suggest: 

(a) A Committee on Research: 

One of the deficiencies in our system 
of schools which may be laid at the door 
of the supervisory forces is our lack of 
uniformity in standards. With usually a 
single school for the deaf in a state, there 
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is no central authority to determine stand- 
ards and no criterion by which we may 
judge the standing of our pupils regard- 
less of location; our grading is frequently 
peculiar to the school in which we work. 
It is not that any standard 
should be forced upon any school—nor 
But by cooperative effort 


desirable 


is it possible. 
we can at least arrive at a basis for com- 
paring our achievement with that of others. 

The duty of a Committee 
would be to direct the members of the 
Council in making such simple surveys 
needed for the purpose, and to 
recommend constructive procedures. Such 


Research 


as are 
a committee should consist of members 
familiar with procedures in making age- 
grade and grade-progress studies, with the 
use of standard tests, and so on. It should 
represent both residential and day schools. 
And the members should not be too widely 
separated geographically. 

Authority should be given to prepare a 
program for such work in the Council, 
and, after its approval by the Executive 
Committee, to put it into force among all 
members desiring to participate in_ its 
benefits. 

Provision for stationery, mimeograph- 
ing, and occasional secretarial work in 
preparing digests for the Council should 
be made in the annual budget. 

Some such work as I have suggested— 
whatever form you may decide upon in 
your deliberations—is, I believe, the most 
important project in which we can engage 
at present, for intelligent supervision de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon this 
type of information. 

(b) A Budget Committee 

This committee, of which the Treasurer 
should be a member, should prepare the 
annual budget and submit it to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

(c) A Summer Meeting Program Com- 
mittee 

This committee should make a study of 
the needs of the Council and recommend 
to the Executive Committee the type of 
program to be followed at the biennial 
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meeting following its appointment. Since 
local conditions affect the programs, the 
President should add to this committee at 
least one member representing the locality 
in which the meeting is to be held. At 
the request of the Executive Committee, 
this Program Committee should assume 
responsibility for the Council Meeting. 


The Round Robin Plan 


2. In regard to continuance of the 
Round Robin. 

The chief difficulties so far experienced 
in handling the Robin have been those to 
be anticipated in a new venture among 
people as busy as are our members. Some 
means of correcting these matters will 
have to be found, however, if the plan 
is to function. There are two fundamental 
requirements in the directions for par- 
ticipating in the Robin which have met 
One is that the 
package shall be kept not more than one 
the other is that the 
warding it shall notify the chairman of 
These two rules keep the 


with disastrous neglect. 


week; person for- 
her 
Robin in circulation and promptly locate 


group. 


any loss in the mails. Failure to observe 
them has caused the disappearance of at 
least two copies for long periods of time. 
I suggest some such action as_ the 
following: 
(a) The shall furnish the 


President with the names of the members 


Secretary 


who desire to participate and cooperate 
in the Round Robin. 

(b) The Round Robin groups shall be 
made up from this list. 

(c) Some fixed penalty for non-observ- 
ance of regulations shall be named, the 
fines to be paid to the general funds of 
the Council through the Chairman of the 
Round Robin Group to which the delin- 
quent belongs. 

This system of checks and reminders 
has proved satisfactory in certain other 
Round Robin plans, I find. 

3. In regard to changes in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

Because I failed to observe the provi- 
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sion of the constitution for giving notice 
of amendments, the following changes 
cannot be made at this meeting, but they 
can be discussed and the conclusions duly 
published in the Vota Review, so that 
no lapse of vigilance shall prevent their 
1934. 
apologies for the present embarrassing 


enactment in Please accept my 


situation! 


Amendments to the Constitution 


The following amendments have been 
suggested by members: 

Article III. Membership. Section 2. 

The first sentence shall be amended to 
read: “Any person who is or has been a 
supervising teacher or supervising princi- 
pal, and who is desirous of promoting—,” 
etc. 

Article IV. Officers. Section 3. 

The last sentence shall be amended to 
read: “At the first election one of the two 
non-officer members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be elected for one term, the 
other for two terms. At each subsequent 
election one non-officer member shall be 
elected for two terms. 

Article VII. Amendments. 

The clause introduced by the first “pro- 
vided” shall be amended to read, “Notice 
of amendment has been given in the Vot- 
TA REVIEW or in writing, to the member- 
ship, at least three months previously—.” 

By-Law V. 

The last sentence to be omitted and the 
matter left to the discretion of a Commit- 
tee on Publications, since there might not 


Publications. 


be money in the treasury to carry out this 
provision. 

(It may be well to explain that in all 
references to publications the thought is 
that eventually the Council may become 
an agency through which the publication 
of valuable professional articles, books, 
etc., may be accomplished. It is known 
that some such contributions already exist 
in manuscript form, but the time is not 
ripe for promoting a venture of the sort.) 

May I add that the Council has proved 
a source of stimulation and pleasure to 
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me through the acquaintance ii has fos- 
its members. I hope that your 
If | 


a slogan to express our pur- 


tered with 
experience has been similar. were 
suggesting 
pose I think it would be: 

instruction for 


deaf 


every 


Superior 
child: 


teacher of a deaf child. 


every 
superior supervision for 
Greetings to you, all. 


Lucite M. Moore, President. 


The president’s recommendations were 
discussed and voted upon. It was voted 
to have the incoming officers appoint a 
Committee on Research, a Budget Commit- 
tee, and a Summer Meeting Program Com- 
mittee. 

The Round Robin plan 
Miss SuortT said that she considered the 
Round Robin a valuable contribution to 
the work. Miss SAUNDERS remarked that, 
since teachers in a small school had slight 
contact with other members of the pro- 
fession, the Round Robin offered a means 
of establishing such contacts. Miss Han- 


was discussed. 


COCK suggested that more groups be 
formed so that the letter would come 


around in less time. Miss Mary ROBINSON 
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thought that this plan would make the 
groups so small that the letters would be 
smaller and less stimulating. Miss New- 
LEE remarked that the groups as origi- 
nally planned consisted of about eight in 
each. The question of keeping the letter 
over time was discussed. Miss NEWLEE 
thought that a week was long enough for 
each person to retain the letter. 

Three changes in the constitution and 
by-laws were read and approved and left 
to the committee to act upon. The ques- 
tion of reducing the size of the quorum 
was also referred to the committee. A 
rising vote of thanks was tended Miss 
Short, for her contribution to the success 
of the meeting. 

The nominating 
the following group of officers: 


committee suggested 


President, Frances Hancock. 
Vice-President, Lrene Short. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jeannette  Christ- 
mas. 

Member of Executive Committee, Musa 
Marbut. 

The choice of the nominating committee 


was accepted, and the officers duly elected. 
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Round Table Meetings 


Miss Mary Rosinson, Chairman 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 9 A. M. 


Speech—Difficulties and Corrective 
Means 
OINTS discussed by 
LYNNDELLE: 
1. Method of Approach: 
a. The importance of 
speech to the deaf child in such a 
way that, with a minimum amount of 


Miss. VIVIAN 


presenting 


discouragement, a desire to speak shall 

be created in the child. 

2. The use and correction of speech in 
the intermediate and advanced grades: 

a. A detailed course of study to en- 
able the teacher and child to follow as 
rapidly as possible the vocabulary re- 
quirements in connected language work. 

b. Application of the principles of 
speech correction as concerns the hear- 
ing child. 

c. More and better training in the 
teaching of speech for all 
especially those who must do corrective 
work in the intermediate and advanced 


teach ers, 


grades. 

d. Supervisors of speech, whose re- 
sponsibility shall be to help the teacher 
and child, and who, by their training and 
experience, may introduce short cuts 
that will save time. 

e. A thorough checking of the defects 
of individual children as they pass from 


4 rade. 


srade to ¢ 


Mr. SHERMAN K. SMITH stressed the 
importance of breathing. He said that 


proper breathing habits must be estab- 
lished before 
pected from the deaf child. Breath is the 
Teachers 


normal voice can be ex- 


fundamental tone. 
should beware of constriction in their own 
throat muscles. They should know the 
physiological structure behind voice pro- 
duction. They able to 


support of 


should also be 


form a mental conception of the tone 
they wish to create in the child. 

Mrs. Epna L. Wor presented a speech 
teaching device which would save time for 
the teacher and increase the speech period 
for the child. 
act details for this can be found in Mrs. 
Wolf's the 1931, 


issue of the Annals. 


More information and ex- 


article in November, 


THURSDAY, JULY 7, 9 A. M. 


Auricular Training; Rhythm; 
Mechanical Aids 


Topic: How Speech Can Be Developed 
Through Auricular Training: Rhythm; 
Mechanical Aids. Radioear Demonstra- 


tion. 

Miss LEONARD spoke on our heritage 
from the past and the little we have added 
to it. 
which have been recertly invented and ex- 
perimented with, she warned the teachers 
to be on their guard as to wise use of 
these that they 
“keep their feet on the ground, but rise 


In mentioning the mechanical aids 


instruments, suggesting 
to opportunity.” 

Dr. KNUDSEN 
hearing aids. He explained the physical 


described mechanical 
characteristics of the three types of deaf- 
ness: conductive, perceptive, and mixed. 

1. Perceptive: This type should not 
have amplification of sound, because 
vowels are already being heard, and to 
increase the sound only causes annoyance 
and pain. Total loss of the function of 
the cochlea means a total loss of hearing. 

2. Conductive: This type can be aided 
by mechanical Attention 
called to the fact that the resonance of the 


vowel sound of short i has two regions 


devices. was 
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and should have two forms of amplifica- 
tion—low pitch and high pitch frequen- 
cies. There is much need for research in 


this field. 

Miss Mason spoke briefly of rhythm. 
All life, mental and physical, she said, is 
perfect in proportion to its rhythm. There 
is a visual rhythm, a sound rhythm, and an 
auditory rhythm. The deaf child misses 
the auditory rhythm. We must make up 
for this by giving him tactile rhythm. We 
can give him a sensitivity to vibration, 
thereby laying a foundation for thought 
and speech. Miss Mason first 
rhythm with the piano; then she takes up 


teaches 


accent, modulation, pitch, and resonance 
in speech. 

Mr. Situ brought out the fact that 
we know articulation but do not under- 
stand phonetics. He advised that records 
be made of the child’s voice every three 
months. He strongly urged that care be 
taken in selecting equipment for the 
schools. 

Miss McKenzie stressed the fact that 
the visual, auditory, and kinaesthetic sense 
should all be utilized in teaching speech 
to the deaf child. 


FRIDAY, JULY 8 


Speech in Relation to Other School 
Subjects 

Miss NEWLEE brought out the following 
points: School subjects offer a medium 
for the use of speech in a great variety of 
situations. At an early age, the deaf child 
acquires mastery of voice and _articula- 
tion. The satisfaction for this success must 
be sustained and retained by continual use 
of speech and voice. The real purpose of 
speech is for communication. » It takes 
eternal vigilance on the teacher’s part and 
continued speech exercises on the pupil’s 
part to induce a child to do his best at 
all times. Good habits should be formed 
through use, and school subjects are the 


most natural situation in which and about 
which the teacher and pupil communicate. 

Mrs. HELEN F. INGLE referred to the 
adjustments which are necessary when a 
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deaf child enters school. The social ad- 
justment is more difficult, and the large 
amount of speech work often required 
saddles the deaf child with a responsibil- 
ity, which, from the viewpoint of mental 
hygiene, he should not be expected to 
carry. This condition is one of the under- 
lying reasons for speech difficulties in the 
intermediate grades. Mrs. Ingle mentioned 
a simple device which interested children 
who needed correction for breath stops. 
She told her that “K” and “T” 
were like two automobiles. “K” ahead of 
“T°” but the traffic officer stopped “K” 
just as it got to the cross street and “T” 
was allowed to go ahead. This thought 
appealed to the children and they were 
anxious to show that they could do it. 
Miss RIEDEL’s discussion is available in 


full: 


class 


Speech 

Its Part in Connection with Visual Aids 

At the Hawthorne School in Oakland, 
we have been interested in carrying on 
some experiments with visual aids. Our 
school is equipped with the Keystone Pri- 
mary Set, consisting of three hundred 
slides and three hundred stereograph pic- 
tures. The stereographs are duplicates of 
the slides, and the children loved them be- 
cause the third dimension made them seem 
more real. Each teacher of the deaf was 
given a projector and was allowed to ex- 
periment with it in any way she liked. To 
begin with, we each took a short course 
in visual aids given by an Oakland teach- 
er, so we werent working in the dark. 
There we learned how to make our own 
slides, and we found these home made 
slides especially helpful, particularly in 
the primary class. The slides could be 
flashed right on the slate without using a 
screen of any kind, and the room needed 
to be darkened only a little. Therefore, 
the children could easily see the lips of 
the teacher or of the other students while 
the lesson was in progress. They could 
also read the writing on the slate without 
any trouble, whether the lantern was 
turned on or off. 
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One teacher in the regular hearing 
grades worked out some interesting slides 
in connection with phonics. These could 
be used nicely in a speech class with deaf 
children. For example, she made a slide, 
writing a row of vowels such as 


ar 


one under the other. She flashed this on 
the slate. Then, after the children had 
read the vowels, she put a consonant be- 
fore or after them: 


kar ark 
kaw awk 
kee eek 


In teaching the deaf children a new 
word, it would be a help to have slides 
such as these with the correct consonant 
and vowel combinations, all made to flash 
on the slate. It would certainly save class 
time and would be another way of pre- 
senting drill material. 

I have been asked to talk about speech 
in connection with visual aids, but it is 
difficult to separate speech from language. 
For formal language drills, I worked out 
some slides which the clerk in the office 
typed on cellophane for me. One that I 
tried was an exercise for drills on pro- 
nouns. I used sentences such as_ these, 
leaving blanks for the pronouns: 

I threw a ball. 

I rolled - 

A boy had a top. 
——— had a knife. 

When the slides were flashed on the 
blackboard, the children read the sen- 
tences aloud, supplying the pronouns, 
therefore having drill in both speech and 
language. 

I also made up slides for drill on singu- 
lars and plurals, using the same idea. 
For example, in drilling on the plurals, I 
made a slide thus: 

One More than one 
One dog 
a fish ete. 


Directly opposite the words “one dog,” 
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under the column labeled “more than 
one,” I had printed a plural adjective 
followed by a dash. The children read 
the singular form aloud and supplied the 
missing form orally; then another child 
was called upon to write it. 

I found the visual aids of the greatest 
help in reading. Children who had been 
given the lessons with the use of the lan- 
tern were quite far ahead of those chil- 
dren who had not been so trained. One 
little five year-old boy in my class showed 
very little progress until I started using 
slides. Then he took hold of the work 
and made rapid progress. In following 
the “Beginner’s Book,” by Louise Upham. 
I found that the slides I made enlivened 
the lessons considerably. I had the com- 
mands typed on cellophane and the chil- 
dren just loved them. In going over a les- 
son to discover new vocabulary, I picked 
out the new nouns and drew them with 
lantern slide ink on clear glass slides. 
When these were flashed on the slate, I 
printed their names over them, and also 
to one side on the slate. Then, as I 
pointed to the pictures on the slate, the 
children found their names in the column 
and read them aloud. 

In reviewing vocabulary for speech 
work, similar slides are fine. As the chil- 
dren speak the names of the objects, I 
print or write the names over them. Then, 
when the lantern is turned off, it leaves 
just the words. The children read these, 
and if they are in doubt, the lantern is 
turned on again, giving them the help of 
the pictures. 

Descriptions of animals and their dif- 
ferent parts, such as bill, wing, horns, etc., 
are made much more interesting through 
the use of the slides, which speed up the 
work greatly. 

This year I worked on the “Sally and 
Billy Stories” with my first grade. Each 
new lesson was first presented with a 
slide. New vocabulary was taught and lit- 
tle stories worked out for each one. These 
were developed orally and printed on the 
slates. When completed, they were read 
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aloud. Then, when the books were placed 
in the hands of the children, they were 
able to read them silently without any 
trouble. 

In the intermediate class, similar work 
was carried on, using the California State 
Text. The teachers in both the interme- 
diate and upper grades found the Key- 
stone slides very helpful in teaching so- 
cial studies. The collection of pictures is 
splendid and offers material in practically 
Charts and mounted pic- 
visual 


every subject. 


tures were also available in the 
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aids department. The upper classes used 
these for informal talks and_ original 
stories. 

All the children loved the visual aid 
lessons. They never grew tired of them 
and were always delighted when we got 
out the lanterns. They called the lesson 
“having a show.” 

—JANE RIEDEL. 

There was the keenest interest in the 
Round Table discussions throughout the 
Summer Meeting. Large groups attended 


and participated with enthusiasm. 
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Association Banquet 
SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1932 


FRANK M. Driccs. Toastmaster 


HE week’s program of the Summer 
Meeting came to a close with the 
banquet session as its crowning 
event. A delicious dinner was served in 
Kerckhoff Hall, of the University, and 
well attended by delegates and _ distin- 
guished guests. 
A delightful feature of the evening was 
a group of songs beautifully rendered by 
Miss Mary Louise Bowler of Los Angeles, 
followed by group singing, led by Mr. 
Sherman K. Smith, in which all were 
urged to join. Miss Marie Mason, of the 
summer school faculty, had prepared 
amusing parodies on well known songs, 
and mimeographed copies were available 


at each table. Rendition of these pro- 
voked much merriment and many encores. 

The more serious part of the program 
began when Toastmaster Frank M. Driggs 
called on President McManaway to read 
telegrams of greetings and regret at un- 
avoidable absence from Dr. Harris Tay- 
lor, former President of the Association, 
and Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, a life member, 
now retiring from active work as Princi- 
pal of the Rhode Island School after fifty 
years of service to the deaf. Many good 
wishes for both were expressed. Mr. 
Driggs then introduced Dr. Shepherd 
Ivory Franz, of the University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


Psychological Problems of the Deaf 


By SHEPHERD Ivory FRANz, Pu.D. 


HE problems which concern you con- 

cern not only one or two groups, but 

many groups of individuals, and are 
related to the broad problem of rehabilita- 
tion. There is a fundamental principle un- 
derlying all education and reeducation of 
the handicapped, and it is largely a psy- 
chological principle. 

A few weeks ago I was speaking to 
two groups of persons who are interested 
in the question of safety on the highway. 
I told them that, although millions had 
been spent on making roads, and millions 
more in making automobiles, very little 
had been spent on controlling the one 
factor which is of most importance in the 
safety problem, the factor of the indi- 
vidual. 

In the same way, although much has 
been done in the way of determining 
methods of improving the conditions of 


the handicapped, little has been done in 
working out psychological problems. 

For instance, there is the individual’s 
own attitude. Unless a handicapped indi- 
vidual has the right attitude toward him- 
self and his environment—and we must 
not forget that environment is primarily 
an environment of people, and not of 
trees or sky—he cannot get along. 

We have been content to try and do 
something which will make him more like 
the individual who has not his particular 
handicap. We usually forget that we all 
differ one from another, and that, in re- 
lation to other individuals, each of us has 
certain differences and defects—each of us 
is abnormal. We all have handicaps, but 
we are able to overcome them largely be- 
cause of the attitude we take toward them 
and toward the other individuals who 
make up our environment. 
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Many of the deaf have an extremely 
bad attitude toward their handicap or 
their difference and toward the people 
with whom they come in contact; and 
these attitudes are far more handicapping 
than the defect in itself. 

It was not so very many years ago that 
people were afraid that wearing glasses 
would affect their chances of holding a 
job, or even of getting a husband. Today 
that certain defects 
vision be corrected in 


we recognize eve 
which limit 
such a way that the individual is made far 
competent. Today, of the 


hard of hearing think that wearing hear- 


may 


more many 


ing devices will spoil what beauty they 
have. 
notice them and think they are peculiar 


They are afraid that people will 


This is a very common form of egotism. 
Most pay little 
those whom they happen to meet casually, 


persons attention to 
and they do not care what anyone wears. 
so long as it isn’t too conspicuous. When 
dresses were short, everybody wore them 
that way, and the individual was conspic- 
uous if she wore one which trailed the 
ground. If the hard of hearing person 
will take the right attitude toward the 
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utilization of any means that will help 
him, no one will pay any more attention 
to the wearing of a hearing aid than to- 
ward the wearing of glasses. 

Both the deaf and the hard of hearing 
should realize the possibility of compensa- 
tion in the fact that they do not hear 
everything that goes on around them. 
Sometimes I wish I did not hear as much 
as I do. 

All of us must take the right attitude 
toward both our capabilities and the peo- 
ple around us. In general, people are rel- 
atively charitable in the way they regard 
us, and they are kind, if we do not take 
the attitude of believing that they think 
all the time of our differences and pecul- 
iarities. Just as soon as we take that at- 
titude, the attention of others is called to 
the peculiarities we thus exhibit. If we 
act like human beings, human beings ac- 
cept us. If we act differently, they have a 
tendency to look upon us as something 
apart. Our most important problem in 
dealing with the deaf is to create in them 
the right attitude toward themselves and 
toward the people with whom they come 
into daily contact. 
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The President’s Annual Message 


By Howarp M. McManaway 


N addressing you tonight, I shall talk 

about family affairs, Association affairs. 

As in other organizations of this sort, 
where the membership is scattered so 
widely, where distances are so great, it is 
difficult for a very large proportion of us 
to get together at any one time. Because 
of this I think it may be well to tell you 
a little about the growth of the Associa- 
tion in some other respects than those 
mentioned in the reports at our business 
meeting. 

Ten Years of Growth 

I want to compare two periods — the 
year beginning approximately when Miss 
Timberlake became Executive Secretary 
of the Association and Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau, and last year, ten years 
later. 

You may be interested to know that the 
teacher membership in 1921 was 464; last 
year it was 831. Life membership in 1921 
totalled 87; last year it was 251. 

The unearned income ten years ago was 
a little over $9,000; last year it was 
about $10,000. But the earned income in 
1921 was $10,000; last year it was $17,- 
500, indicating the growth financially. 

The Bureau itself has grown in size. 
Ten years ago there was about 390 square 
feet of office space; at the present time 
there is about 1,410 square feet, showing 
how the Bureau has expanded in order to 
meet growing needs. It is in the matter of 
service, though, that it has shown the 
greatest growth. Requests for information 
ten years ago were easily handled by one 
person. At the present time the requests 
have greatly multiplied. May I refer to 
a part of the report of the Executive Sec- 
retary submitted to the Board in January, 
just to give you a little more information 
on this point? 

During the year 1931 parents of deaf 
and hard of hearing children received 194 


letters; teachers received 127 letters in 
regard to employment. Information was 
supplied by mail to 63 research workers 
and 215 students of sociology. We had 
correspondence with 72 persons in the fol- 
lowing foreign countries: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, 
France, Germany, Holland, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia, New Zealand, 
Russia, Scotland, South Africa, Spain, 
Sweden, and Wales, indicating that the 
work of the Bureau has become interna- 
tional in character. 
Publications and Records 

In 1921 the VotTa REVIEW was our 
only publication. In 1931 we not only 
published a second monthly magazine, the 
Auditory Outlook, but two important 
books as well: “The Story of Lip Read- 
ing,’ by Fred DeLand (revised and com- 
pleted by Harriet Andrews Montague, now 
of the Volta Bureau staff), and “Hearing 
and the School Child.” by Waldman. 
Wade, and Aretz. 

The record keeping ten years ago was 
rather meagre, but in 1931 there were 
records showing up-to-date double entry 
system in accordance with expert advice; 
card indexed letter files, cross referenced; 
membership files, teacher files; complete 
card index of the Votta Review from 
first issue to date; complete card index of 
the Auditory Outlook; a teachers’ agency 
service, with records of training and ex- 
perience; registration of teachers, with 
verification and evaluation of credits; or- 
ganized publicity work and field work. At 
the present time there are six full-time 
employees on the staff. The real estate 
alone is valued at approximately $90,- 
000.00. 

For 41 years the Association has car- 
ried on normal training through the 
agency of the Clarke School for the Deaf 
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at Northampton. Each year during this 
period the Association has contributed 
$1,500 for the tuition of the teachers in 
training. During that time approximately 
350 teachers have been trained, who are 
to be found in schools not only in Amer- 
ica but in a number of foreign countries 
as well. 

It seemed to me worth while to give 
you a report of the types of work which 
the Association is doing. You have heard 
reference made already to the very won- 
derful library at the Volta Bureau which 
we hope to make available through proper 
cataloging and library service just as soon 
as funds can be secured for that purpose. 


Growth and Service 


Founded 42 years ago, this Association 
is the oldest incorporated organization of 
educators of the deaf in this country, but 
we would have little ground for self-con- 
gratulation if these years had not been 
fruitful of results in promoting the best 
interests of the deaf child. May we trace 
briefly other evidences of growth and serv- 
ice? From an initial membership of less 
than half a hundred it has grown to a 
membership of over 1,500, including dur- 
ing the past year nearly one-half of ail 
teachers of the deaf in American schools; 
December showed the largest enrollment 
of teachers in its history. The purpose of 
its formation was clearly set forth in its 
constitution: 

“The objects of the Association shall 
be: To aid schools for the deaf in their 
efforts to teach speech and speech-read- 
ing by encouraging schools for the 
training of teachers, by the employment 
of an agent or agents, who shall dis- 
seminate information concerning meth- 
ods of teaching speech and speech-read- 
ing, and by using all such other means 
as may be deemed expedient to the end 
that no deaf child in America shall be 
allowed to grow up ‘deaf and dumb’ or 
‘mute’ without earnest and _ persistent 
efforts having been made to teach him 
to speak and to read the lips: 
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“To gather information respecting the 
instruction in speech given in schools 
for the deaf. 

“To arrange for special courses of 
lectures and discussions upon subjects 
relating to the teaching of speech and 
speech-reading and the use of speech by 
the deaf. 

“To publish from time to time such 
papers or articles as may in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Directors be 
worthy of special presentation to teach- 
ers of the deaf and those interested in 
oral instruction. 

“To cooperate with the quadrennial 
conventions of the instructors of the 
deaf.” 

At that time, with the exception of 
Clarke School, Lexington Avenue, Horace 
Mann, Paul Binner, and Mt. Airy at Phil- 
adelphia, most schools had only a single 
teacher of articulation to whom _ pupils 
were sent in classes for short periods of 
special instruction. Contrast that with con- 
ditions today, when over 80 per cent of 
all children in American schools are re- 
ported taught orally by teachers trained 
for the task. 


Original Objective Still Prevails 


At Milwaukee two years ago I stated 
that the original objective of this organ- 
ization had been so successfully achieved 
that we were justified in restating our aim, 
selecting the broader phrase, “Normality 
for the deaf child.” That was the central 
theme of that program, and we discussed 
ways and means of achieving normality, 
not only in speech and in language, but 
in attitude, in social life, in family rela- 
tionships and in the attitudes of others 
toward the deaf child. The reports of 
committees at this session have indicated 
clearly the broadened activities of the 
Association. But not for a moment have 
we abandoned our original objective, nor 
do we feel that the quality and use of 
speech in American schools today is so 
satisfactory that we can relax for a mo- 
ment our efforts to improve it. 
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We may even go further and say in all 
frankness and fairness that although the 
desirability of the deaf child 
speech is accepted and subscribed to by 


giving 


educators in schools for the deaf, yet it is 
also true that there are wide differences in 
results obtained in different schools and 
in the enthusiasm of different educators 
for the oral instruction of deaf children. 


Differences in Results 


What are the reasons for these differ- 
ences in results? How do you account for 
the divergence in the attitudes of our edu- 
cators ¢ 

There are, it seems to me, three factors 
which enter into the successful teaching of 
speech: 

(a) The ability 
child. 

The perfection of the technique of 
oral teaching and the skill of the 
teacher in the use of this technique. 


and capacity of the 


(b) 


(c) The attitude or spirit in which the 

job is undertaken. 

(a) As regards the child himself, we 
recognize the wide range of individual 
differences. It is as unreasonable to ex- 
pect the same degiee of success from all 
children in the acquisition and use of 
speech as it is to expect uniform results 
from the teaching of arithmetic. But it is 
also absurd to generalize and say that 
congenitally deaf children or any other 
selected group cannot be taught to use 
speech successfully. Easily ascertainable 
facts prove the contrary if the other two 
factors are favorable. 

(b) That the improvement of the tech- 
nique in oral teaching and improvement 
in the skill of the teacher constitute a fac- 
tor. we will all admit. 
tery of method, the result of proper train- 


This includes mas- 


ing: it also includes personality, intelli- 
gence, inventiveness and the will to do. 
Not all of our teachers have had equally 
good training; not all are equally quali- 
fied for the job, in native endowment or 
in acquired skill. Will not the results of 
speech teaching be more generally satis- 
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factory when the quality of teaching is 
more uniformly good? What would be the 
result in terms of speech if a Jeannette 
Christmas or a Julia Connery could be in 
every class room? 

I shall not discuss here the improve- 
ments in method which are sure to come 
as the results of research, of the universal 
use of hearing aids, of amplification, bone 
conduction, of better voice development, 
etc. The contributions of science to our 
work in the short period of ten years have 
almost revolutionized certain phases of 
our work, and we are just beginning to 
get the attention of scientists. The policy 
of holding our summer schools at univer- 
sities such as this is already bearing fruit 
in acquainting men like Dr. Knudsen, Dr. 
Franz, Dr. Jones, our guests tonight, with 
our problems, awakening their interest 
and enlisting their cooperation. 


The Important Factor 


(c) Let us consider the third factor— 
the attitude or spirit in which the job is 
undertaken. I that 
have given too little attention to this fac- 


believe hitherto we 
tor, and yet I am thoroughly convinced 
that it is of at least equal value in deter- 
mining our results. I spoke of three fac- 
tors which determine the success or fail- 
Mathematically 
speaking, the factors of any product are 
those which, multiplied together, produce 
that product, and the nature of the prod- 


ure of speech teaching. 


uct is determined by the nature of the fac- 
tors. The larger the factors, the greater 
If one of the factors is a 
the final prod- 
If one of the factors is 


the product. 
fraction—is less than one 
uct is reduced. 
zero, the result is zero, however great the 
other two factors may be. 

So, if the capacity of the pupil is zero, 
your results in speech will be zero. If the 
skill of your teacher is fractional, your 
results will be less than your expectations. 
If the spirit in which the job is under- 
taken is fractional, the effect on results is 
inevitable. 

What do I mean by this third factor? | 
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mean this: if a pupil, or a teacher, under- 
takes the job of acquiring or teaching 
speech in a half-hearted way, without con- 
viction that success is within reasonable 
reach, the results of that half-hearted ef- 
fort will be failure. All too often these 
are actually the conditions under which 
the job is attacked. The will to victory is 
as essential in the classroom—yes, in the 
school — as it is on the football field: 
there the ball must go across the goal 
line, and nothing else will count in the 
final score. 

The task of acquiring speech is difficult 
for the child, yet the young child will at- 
tempt any task under skillful teaching. 
Similarly, he may be easily discouraged; 
chameleon-like, he takes color from his 
environment. He cannot be held respon- 
sible for either success or failure. Ob- 
viously it is our responsibility to see that 
he retains his self-confidence, his will to 
victory. 

But have we that confidence ourselves? 
For we cannot impart that which we do 


not possess. 
Divergence in Practice 

What is the measure of our confident 
belief in speech? The test is not in terms 
of our professions but in terms of our 
practice. All schools, I believe, now start 
primary children in oral classes, where 
most of every school day is consumed in 
the effort to give the pupils facility in 
speech and lip reading. In most of the 
schools speech and lip reading are con- 
tinued in the intermediate or grammar 
grades. But here we begin to diverge in 
practice. The day schools and some of the 
residential schools drill in 
speech, working on correction of speech 
defects, drilling on the new words learned 
in the class room—for the vocabulary is 
rapidly growing—drilling on new phrases 


Other 


continue to 


and expressions in lip reading. 


schools lay less and less emphasis on 
speech and lip reading, leaving the child 
to his own devices without the help of his 
Some schools go further still: 


teacher. 
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the child is sent to industrial classes where, 
frequently, speech is not used at all by 
pupil or teacher; he goes to the play- 
ground, to the school assembly. where 
speech is forgotten. In several of our resi- 
dential schools with high school depart- 
ments not only are speech and lip reading 
discontinued as subjects for study, but 
they are abandoned as a means of com- 
munication in the class room, even with 
pupils whose whole education has been 
acquired through oral instruction. (And, 
for the of this paper, let us 
eliminate any reference to children who, 
for have 
dropped from oral classes, and confine 


pu rposes 


one reason or another, been 
our discussion solely to children taught in 
oral classes.) I raise the question whether 
these practices can be defended as sound, 


either economically or educationally. 
The Effect on the Student 

The student at this period is presup- 
posed to have reached the age for inde- 
pendent thought, the period when he can 
be expected to reason from cause to effect, 
and from effect back to cause. Education- 
ally, what conclusions do these students 
draw from this 
school’s estimate of the practical value of 
speech instruction? What conclusions can 
they draw? We have taught the student 
through the years of his school life to be- 
lieve that there are good reasons for all 
school procedure. What are the good rea- 
sons behind this sudden neglect or aban- 
donment of oral communication? Is it not 
logical for him to draw the conclusion 
that speech is all right for babies and pri- 
mary pupils, but entirely impractical for 
the daily use of adults?—that speech and 
lip reading are nice parlor accomplish- 
ments but of no practical value for daily 


procedure as to. the 


use ? 

Or let us look at the matter from the 
side of practical school economy. In the 
primary and intermediate grades, teachers 
spend from twenty-five per cent to seventy- 
five per cent of class room time teaching 
speech and lip reading, by which we mean 
to say that from 25 per cent to 75 per cent 
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of instructional costs in these grades rep- 
resent expenditures for speech and lip 
reading. 

How can this expenditure be justified 
if speech is to be abandoned or allowed 
to drop into disuse at the very time when 
in geography, in history, in shop lan- 
guage, in reading, in literature and arith- 
metic, the student is becoming acquainted 
with new words and phrases and collo- 
quial expressions never met before? Is it 
surprising that he is timid in attempting 
to use these expressions in speech, if de- 
prived of the help of the teacher? Adoles- 
cence is the age of awakened self-consci- 
ousness; by nature the adolescent is sensi- 
tive and timid. Is it surprising that, de- 
prived of daily help with this new mate- 
rial. he drops the use of speech, following 
the example of instructors who do not 
talk to him, and taking his cue from the 
school procedure which stamps speech as 
of no practical value for daily use? Can 
these practices be justified as sound, eco- 
nomically ? 


The Need of a Definite Policy 


In a recent survey of a school where 
this method of procedure has been fol- 
lowed, it was suggested that the school 
should define its policy, and either adopt 
the use of speech through all the grades 
to graduation, or abandon the large ex- 
penditures for speech and lip reading in 
the lower grades. The question of which 
course should be adopted should depend 
upon the aim and ultimate objective in the 
education of the deaf child. What is that 
aim? Is it preparation of the child for 
normal life among hearing, speaking peo- 
ple? Is it preparation to get and hold a 
job under a hearing, speaking employer, 
in competition with men of equal skill 
but without physical handicap? From a 
vocational standpoint, solely, is the abil- 
ity to speak intelligibly and read the lips 
of others with facility of value to one who 
is deaf, in getting and holding a job? Is 
the acquisition of the technical language 
of a trade of value? Is it worth while 
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that facility in the use of these terms in 
actual speech and through lip reading be 
acquired before leaving school? 

The answer to these questions will de- 
termine policy regarding the methods of 
communication to be used both in the 
class room and in the industrial classes. 
It will have a material bearing upon the 
question of the policy of employing 
teachers. 

Is the aim for the deaf child normality 
—in speech, in language, in point of 
view, in attitudes? If so, what should 
characterize every teacher, every super- 
visor, every other employee with whom 
the child comes in contact? What should 
characterize every principal or superinten- 
dent of a school for the deaf? Normality 
in as high degree as possible! 


Is Our Attitude Sincere? 


The deaf child, perhaps more than 
other children, is imitative, because he is, 
almost of necessity, more closely observ- 
ant than other children. His whole edu- 
cation is based on his ability to imitate 
what he sees. What models do we give 
him to imitate? What example do we set 
him ourselves? Do we show him the sin- 
cerity of our belief in the practical possi- 
bilities of speech by always conversing 
with him in speech, speaking to him and 
requiring speech in return? 

In some schools these things are done 
regularly, systematically, conscientiously, 
as a matter of consistent conformity of 
practice with profession. Some of us, I 
think, have simply not thought the matter 
through, carefully and clearly. 

We Americans rather pride ourselves 
upon being modern, up to the minute in 
our methods of doing things. Yet, as long 
ago as 1880, the International Congress 
of Teachers of the Deaf at Milan decided 
that speech and lip reading were the only 
acceptable means of instruction, and, hav- 
ing reached that conclusion, they stopped 
discussing other means of communication 
for this purpose. That was fifty-three years 
ago. But this would not constitute a suffi- 
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cient reason for determining the policy of 
American schools. We can decide the mat- 
ter for ourselves, and the first step is a 
careful determination of our aim and ob- 
jective. 


Courage and an Open Mind 


The task of learning speech without the 
aid of hearing is a difficult one, yet not 
more difficult than the task of teaching 
speech. But if we agree on the funda- 
mental proposition that speech and lip 
reading have value for the deaf child 
practical, every day value in living among 
people who hear and speak; practical 
value in getting and holding a job; prac- 
tical value in restoring to society one 
who, without them, is destined to move in 
a very restricted circle of associates, hand- 
icapped, economically and socially as well 
as physically—then we should face the 
task bravely and unselfishly, regardless of 
its difficulty. And we must have open 
minds. Columbus was told a_ thousand 
times that he could not reach the Indies. 
Galileo was forced to recant by those who 
denied the possibility of his great  sci- 
entific discovery. A few years ago, we 
taught all our children as if they had no 
hearing. Today we know that, by the aid 
of science, a large percentage of them 
can be taught by means of their hearing. 
What will tomorrow bring us? 

The physicists and the chemists have 
been forced in recent years to scrap some 
of their favorite hypotheses. That takes 
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courage, of course; it takes honesty; it 
takes intelligence; but it is done as a mat- 
ter of course by scientists. That is the sci- 
entific attitude and spirit. 

So, in conclusion, let us remember that 
there are three factors which determine 
the quality of our speech work: 

(a) The capacity of the child. 

(b) The skill of the teacher. 


(c) The spirit and attitude and confi: 


dence with which the job is under- 
taken. 
The Spiritual Factor 


We cannot materially alter the first 
factor, though we have no right to guess 


or assert arbitrarily what that capacity 


may be until it is given trial. With the 
aid of science and the devotion of our 
teachers, we can improve both the tech- 
nique of teaching and the skill of the 
teacher. Let us give careful, if not prayer- 
ful, thought to the third factor. Do you 
believe for a moment that we could have 
had a Clarke School without a Harriet 
Rogers and a Caroline Yale? Spirit is an 
intangible thing, yet it can be felt. It is 
immaterial, yet the effects of its influence 
can be seen every day that we tive. 

The child must attack his task in the 
spirit of confidence that the end can be 
achieved. His attitude is determined by 
ours, so ours is the responsibility. Let us 
have the courage to think straight, draw 
honest conclusions, and do the job as we 
see it. for the God of things as they are. 
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Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


FRANK M. 


R. DRIGGS: The first resolution I 
want to introduce is one not pre- 
pared by your committee, but in- 

spired by the address of the President to 
I should like 


to have that address printed and sent to 


which we have just listened. 


every superintendent of every school for the 
deaf in America. (Prolonged applause. ) 

In behalf of the committee, Mrs. Norris, 
Miss Newlee, and myself, I also ask that 
you approve unanimously the following 
resolutions: 

Reso.vepD: That we, the members of the 
American the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, assembled 


Association to Promote 
at Los Angeles, California, for our fifteenth 
Summer Program Meeting and our forty- 
second annual business meeting, wish here- 
by to record our grateful acknowledgment 

To the University of California at Los 
Angeles, to Dean Watkins in particular, 
and to everyone connected with the Univer- 
sity who has helped to make our meeting 
and our summer school possible: 

To the Mayor of Los Angeles for the keys 
of the city: 

To the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for his address and his welcome to 
California; 

To the Chamber of Commerce for their 
help with registration, their busses, and 
their general cooperation in showing us 
California; 

To the faculty members of the State 
School at Berkeley and the Day School at 
Los Angeles, Mr. Stevenson and Miss Short 
in particular, and all who have contributed 
to show us hospitality; 

To Dr. Harvey Fletcher of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and to the Electrical 
Research Products Corporation, for gratui- 
tously enabling us to see the sound picture 
which will follow the banquet: 

To the American Federation of Organ- 
izations for the Hard of Hearing, for mak- 


Drices, Chairman 


ing it possible for hard of hearing persons 
to hear at our sessions; 

To the American Seating Company, the 
Keystone View Company, and the Bell and 
Howell Company, for supplying classroom 
equipment for our use; 

To the young men and women who have 
made it possible for some of the deaf per- 
sons present to follow the proceedings: 

And finally, to the speakers from outside 
our organization who have contributed to 
our program, particularly Dr. Anita M. 
Muhl, Mr. H. D. Hicker, the Hon. Vierling 
Kersey, Miss Mary Louise Bowler, Dr. 
Isaac Jones, Dr. Vern Knudsen, and Dr. 
Shepherd I. Franz. 

The 


mously. 


resolutions were passed unani- 


The Associates 


Mr. NorMAN McManaway spoke briefly 
in acknowledgment of the work done by 
The Associates—the Committee on Public- 
ity and Enlistment. 

“They have done splendid service,” he 
said, “not only in building up the member- 
ship of the organization, but also in build- 
ing up among the teachers a better spirit 
toward our work in Washington. I should 
like to honor each one individually, but 
since that is out of the question I want to 
call attention to the service of some who 
have not only labored diligently but have 
achieved success. In recognition of espe- 
cial service under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Publicity and Enlistment and of 
The Associates for two years or more I am 
privileged to award gold emblems of mem- 
bership in the Association to the following 
persons: 

“Miss Dorothy Morris, Mayflower Divi- 
sion; Miss Mary Skehan, Cotton States Di- 
vision; Miss Alice Plouer, Midland Divi- 
sion; Miss Anne Berkeley, Empire Divi- 
sion; Miss Elsie Spicer, Mountain States 





Division; Mrs. Rachel D. Davies. Keystone 
Division: Mrs. Anna Hurd, Rhode Island 
State School: Miss Julia W. Savage, Ma- 
lone, N. Y., School; Miss Lucille Riggs, 
Illinois State School; Miss Esther Howes. 
Parker School; Miss Mildred 
Evans. organizer and first chairman of the 
publicity committee, Mt. Airy: Miss La- 
villa Ward, second chairman of the public- 


Practice 


ity committee, Wisconsin. 

“For similar service covering one school 
vear I am privileged to award silver em- 
blems of membership in the Association to: 

“Miss Mary Guilmartin, Cavalier Divi- 
sion: Miss Ethel Warfield, Capital Divi- 
sion; Miss Louise Young, Maine State 
School; Mr. A. C. Manning, Western Penn- 
sylvania School; Mrs. Edith Burbank, Aus- 
tine Institution, Vermont; Mrs. W. R. Wil- 
liams, Florida State School; Miss Elsie 
Bensing, Arizona State School; Miss Fern 
Hudson, Texas State School; Mr. F. C. 
Numbers, formerly with Mississippi State 
School: Miss Patti Palmer, Mississippi 
State School; Miss Edythe Dixon, Virginia 
State School; Mrs. Crabin Gill, Virginia 
State School; Miss Addie Landers, North 
Carolina State School; Miss Nida Saunders. 
Huntington Day School; Mrs. Leola Gratz, 
Findlay, Ohio, Day School; Miss Stella 
Lutz, Lexington Avenue School, N. Y. C.: 
Miss Harriet Andrews, Rochester School; 
Miss Margaret Smith, Scranton School; 
Miss Margaret Nelson, Scranton School. 

“Those present will come forward and 
receive their awards. Those not present 
will receive their emblems as soon as we 
can conveniently deliver them.” 


Affiliations Proposed 


PRESIDENT Howarp McManaway then 
announced the formation of a new commit- 
tee, one on affiliations. 


e 


The Volta Review 


“We have had requests from two other 
organizations, the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech and the Progressive 
Oral Advocates, that more definite coopera- 
tion be established between their efforts 
and our own. It was suggested by the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech 
that discoveries in that field will apply in 
ours, and any discovery in our field will 
perhaps apply in the general field of 
speech, so that it might be desirable to 
look toward affiliation between the two or- 
ganizations. 

“At a recent meeting of the Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates, a union with 
our organization was discussed, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider ways and 
means of closer affiliation. Our commit- 
tee, to cooperate with these organizations 
in plans for future efforts, will be an- 
nounced later.” 


A Sound Picture of Speech Problems 


At this point the assemblage moved to 
the auditorium to witness a sound picture 
by Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D., Director of 
Acoustic Research, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association. The picture ex- 
plained in a most graphic way some of the 
problems of speech and hearing with whose 
effects teachers of the deaf have long been 
familiar, but whose causes were to a large 
extent not understood. In particular, the 
sound reproductions showed how a normal 
voice sounds to a pupil deprived of hearing 
for certain frequencies though able to hear 
other frequencies. It made clear, especially, 
the reason for the unnatural tones produced 
by certain pupils in their efforts to imitate 
a normal tone. 

At the conclusion of the picture, the Sum- 
mer Meeting adjourned, sine die. 








